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PREFACE. 

The  following  Eeport  on  Intemperance  of  the  Northern 
House  of  Convocation,   although   necessarily  following 
somewhat  in  the  track  of  that  adopted  by  the  Southern 
Convocation  in  1869,  yet  differs  from  it  considerably  in  the 
range  of  its  inqukies,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  authorities 
from  which  its  statistics  and  facts  have  been  collected. 
Being  also  of  more  recent  date,  it  has  embodied  the  latest 
developments  of  this  protean  evil,  which  changes  its  forms, 
without  diminishing  its  gigantic  dimensions.    The  aspects 
of  the  question  as  presented  in  the  mining  and  manu- 
factui'ing  towns  of  the  north,  are  in  many  respects  different 
fi-om  those  which  distinguish  it  in  the  agricultural'  districts 
of  the  south,  and  the  following  Eeport  and  statistics  give 
prominence  to  these  distinctive  features.    The  working  of 
the  grocers'  and  confectioners'  licences  has  been  carefully 
examined  and  remarked  On,  and  the  question  of  adulteration 
is  also  more  largely  treated  than  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
Southern  House.     In  addition   to  this,  the  immense 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  missionary  work  in  heathen 
lands  which  is  presented  by  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  has  been  fully  considered,  and  very  important 
evidence  regarding  it  has  been  furnished  by  merchants 
and  missionaries  from  their  own  personal  observation. 


iv.  PREFACE. 

With  regiii-fl  to  these  and  sonic  otliev  topics,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  lleport  presents  a  considerable  amount  of 
altogether  new  matter. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  rccordbig  my  tliankfulnesB  that 
I  have  been  permitted  to  give  some  labf)ur  in  this  good 
cause.  I  am  prevented  by  ill-healtli  from  carrying  my 
work  to  its  full  issue.  I  leave  it,  however,  with  all 
confidence,  in  the  hands  of  others  fully  competent  to  do  it 
justice,  and  I  pray  that  the  God  of  all  grace  may  accept 
and  bless  this  labour. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  tlie  assistance 
rendered  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Hewlett,  M.A.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Chorlton-on- 
Medlock,  Manchester;  and  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Keeling,  M.A., 
rector  of  St.  James',  CoUyhurst,  Manchester  ;  and  also  the 
generous  aid  of  Robert  Whitworth,  Esq.,  of  Brookside, 
Manchester,  through  whose  liberality  this  Report  is 
printed  and  circulated. 

•JAJ^IES  BARDSLEY. 
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The  Com- 
mitteo  of 
Inquiry. 


EE  PORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Sources  of  Your  Committee  wisli   to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  the 

followuig  Report  is  not  the  mere  expression  of  theii-  owTa  private 
observation  and  conviction.  Every  assertion  made  in  it  is  founded 
upon  the  direct  testimony  of  numei'ous  witnesses  moving  in  various 
ranks  of  hfe,  filling  various  offices,  and  all  of  them,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  peculiarly  fitted  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
this  very  important  siibject.  This  Repoi't  is  the  result  of  specific 
returns  obtained  from  a  wide  extent  of  authority,  from  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the.  Northern  Province,  from  county 
and  borough  magistrates,  from  chaplains  and  governors  of  gaols, 
superintendents  of  pohce,  landed  proprietors,  large  employers  of 
labour,  and  others. 

Your  Committee  are  therefore  justified  in  stating  that  this 
Report  embodies  the  deliberate  and  thoughtful  convictions  of 
many  hundredn  of  mtelligent  and  unprejudiced  individuals  fi-om 
those  classes  which,  by  their  experience  and  oflicial  I'ositiou,  are 
the  best  qualified  to  judge  of  this  matter.  The  narrow  Umits 
within  which  this  Report  must  be  compressed,  forbid  any  extensive 
quotations  from  the  retiu'ns  thus  supplied,  but  your  committee 
propose,  in  its  publication,  to  add  an  appendix,  containing  a 
selection  fi-om  some  of  the  important  documents  they  have  received. 
And  they  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  thanks  to  those 
numerous  gentlemen  wdio  have  so  readily  aided  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  iuquhy* 

I. — Extent  of  the  Evil. 

Varied  ex-         The  amount  of  intemperance  varies  considerably  in  different 
e*,iun  iiffer-  localities,  but  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
entioouuties.  y^^^^unt  of  facilities  provided  for  obtaining  strong  drink. 
itB  flinrraiug        Although  intemperance  largely  preponderates  amongst  males, 
Jmo^s?      it  is  an  alarmmg  feature  of  the  age  that  female  intemperance  is 
juTOnUes.""^  greatly  on  the  increase.    Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  if 
the  present  ratio  of  increase  in  female  di'unkenness  be  mamtained, 
little  difi'erence  will  shortly  be  perceived  between  the  sexes  with 
regard  to  this  evil ;  at  least  in  some  locahties.    Youi-  Committee 
hcTve  ob^^erved  also,  with  deep  regret,  that  habits  of  mtoxicuUoa 


aie  not  confined  to  adults,  but  that  young  cliildren  in  increasing 
numbers  are  being  led  into  them.  Then-  returns  show  that 
tlds  is  especially  the  case  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  the  mining 
districts  of  the  North  ;  and  the  Sunday-schools,  as  a  natural 
result,  suffer  very  seriously. 

The  labouring  class  is  that  most  addicted  to  this  vice,  the  The  eiasBOi 
agricultoi'al  labourers  contrasting  favourably  with  artisans  and  dictedto'thii 
miners.  Intemperance,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them, 
for  the  farmers,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  are  an  intemperate 
class ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  drinking  exists  in  connection  with 
trade  and  business  transactions  generally.  The  higher  classes 
are  not  nearly  so  free  from  this  vice  as  is  currently  stated,  the 
facihties  possessed  for  evading  public  notice  disguising  the  real 
facts  of  the  case. 

Although  intemperance  has  largely  increased  during  the  last  inerets*or 
ten  years,  this  increase  is  not  of  a  general  character,  but  exists  intemper° 
principally  in  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  theCenbUBof 
industi-y,  and  inviii-ia])ly  Avhere  a  high  rate  of  wages  prevails.  In 
fact,  the  returns  from  the  agricultural  districts  show  almost 
uuivcrsally  a  decrease  in  di'uukenness,  possibly  resulting  from  the 
action  of  many  landowners  in  closing  the  drink  shops  on  their 
projjerty. 

There  is  a  difliculty  in  obtaining  a  very  comprehensive 
opinion  as  to  the  prevalence  and  increase  of  intemperance  among  Fcm^^ 
females  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  but  the  information,  "nd  upp'^r 
where  obtainable,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  We  may  also  add 
that  Avhenever  anything  connected  with  the  moral  character  of  the 
clergy  gives  rise  to  public  scandal,  it  is  generally  iu  connection 
with  this  vice. 

II. — Conducing  Causes. 

The  multiplied  facihties  for  obtauiing  diink  may  be  regarded  Thb 
as  the  greatest  conducuig  cause  of  hitemperauce.    The  returns  S?5«^or 
invariably  show  that  when  these  facilities  ai-e  increased,  di-unken-  ti^aJ 
ness  increases  also ;  that  when  they  are  lessened,  there  is  a 

^ ......      .  ancing  omise 

corresponmng  dimmution  m  intemperance  ;  and  this  rule  seems  °'  intumper- 
to  operate  with  all  the  force  of  a  natural  law.    In  the  1,273 
parishes  and  districts  of  the  Southern  Province  (states  the  Report 
of  the  Southern  Convocation)  where  there  are  no  houses  for  the 
.-^alc  of  intoxicating  drinks,  drunkciuicss,  pauperism,  and  criun; 
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are  fouuil  to  be  very  rare.     In  tlic  large  purishes  of  the  North, 
there  are  not  so  many  districts  without  i^laccs  for  the  sale  of 
drink,  yet  in  those  which  do  exist  the  same  result  of  lessened 
di'unkeuness  and  crime  is  obtained. 
ThowUoof  The  granting  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drhiks 

drink  iu 


MuHic  iiiiiis,  in  music  halls,  gardens,  and  other  places  of  recreation  for  the 
pViiors'nf people,  is  producing  an  amount  of  demoralisation  that  really 
toi'^cit.'"'  cannot  be  exaggerated,  especially  among  the  rising  generation. 

Your  Committee  select  from  many  similar  testimonies  on  this 
point  a  brief  extract  from  one  of  thek  returns  : — 

Lftni'-uf.ibio         "  Iu  this  i)arisli  we  have  the  well-known    Gardens. 

onQood  Here  at  Easter  time,  and  especially  on  Good  Friday,  we  have 
scenes  of  riot  over  which  the  Christian  heart  must  weej).  The 
rudest  and  roughest  part  of  the  factory  poijulation  and'othcrs 
from  the  manufacturing  towns  come  to  these  gardens,  and  sjjond 
Good  Friday  iu  dissipation  and  immorality.  Our  Sunday  scholars 
are  enticed  away,  and  oftentimes  the  results  are  lamentable. 
Mistresses  have  informed  me  that  thoy  di-eaded  Good  Friday  and 
the  gardens  here  more  than  any'  other  temptations  to  which  their 
servants  are  exposed." 
The  lax  en-  Tliough  pubhc  opiuiou,  recently  more  awakened  to  the 
the'^L^w"*  magnitude  of  the  evil,  has  brought  about  a  somewhat  improved 
supervision  on  the  part  of  magisterial  and  j)ohce  authorities  in 
various  districts,  yet  the  general  laxity  with  which  the  law  is 
enforced  produces  an  immense  amount  of  inebriety.  Indeed,  if 
the  law  as  at  present  constituted  were  but  strictly  enforced,  it 
would  prevent  a  large  amount  of  the  diaiukenness  which  now 
prevails. 

Ti>e  holding  The  holding  of  clubs  iu  Public-Houses  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
ciubsTu'  injury  to  the  working  classes.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
Public-  p^^Ij  Jj.  unsuspected  instrument  in  familiarising  the  working 
fruitful  -^yitl^  ii^Q  scenes  and  associations  of  the  Public-House,  until  at 

source  of  i     i  •       n      i ,       n      .       tj.    ■  i      •  i. 

iujurv  to  the  length  lie  becomes  an  habitual  attendant,    it  is  a  rule  m  most 

Work"!'!'  ,  „  .    .  ■        ,  ,  •         1  1  1.  • 

oias«.  s.  aud  of  the  bcncht  societies  to  apportion  to  every  meniher  a  ccrtam 
"euthv't,."'"  amount  of  drinlc  on  each  mefting  night  for  the  so-called  "  good 
iu<«mi)ur.  ]io^i>^e ;"  and  when  it  liajipens,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 

that  a  large  ])roportion  of  the  members  are  absent,  the  hquor  Iihs 
to  be  consumed  by  the  few  wlio  may  be  present.  Tlie  rcsidt  is, 
in  many  cases,  iielpless  intoxication  ;  and  in  some  instances,  k-;  s 
of  life  from  such  exccBS.    (See  appendix.) 


The  insolvency  of  sucli  benefit  societies  is  no  uncommon  inBoivencyof 
occurrence,  and  a  cause  largely  conducing  to  tlii  -i  result  is  the  socu^uuh. 
waste  of  funds  thus  indicated.  In  too  many  instances,  the 
deposits  made  by  working  men  tlirougli  a  series  of  years  liave 
been  irrctrieviibly  lost  to  them,  through  the  bad  and  extravagant 
management,  of  which  systematic  expenditure  in  di'ink  is  a  leading 
feature. 

The  results  of  wakes,  statute  faii-s,  hu-ings,  &c.,  have  been  wakcs, 
found  so  injurious  to  habits  of  sobriety,  that  many  clergymen  Hhing^*' &c. 
have  laboured  earnestly  for  their  entire  suppression.  They  have 
proved  that  the  periodical  recurrence  of  these  gatherings  has  gone 
far  to  neutralise  their  efforts  for  good  diu'ing  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  one  of  the  most  valuable  returns,  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  is  directed  to  the  second  report  (page  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  1869,  in  which  will  be  found  a 
masterly  siimmary  of  the  evils  connected  with  hiriugs.  (See 
appendix.)  This  statement,  drawn  from  a  source  w'hich  is  above 
suspicion,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  returns  from  the  main 
body  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

In  referring  to  these  evils,  a  clergyman  of  large  experience 
writes : — 

"  If  statute  fail's  were  abolished,  one  of  the  chief  temptations 
to  dninkenness  in  agricultiu-al  districts  would  be  removed." 
Another  observes  : — 

"  Two  statute  faii-s  in  the  year  are  here  the  cause  of  great 
evil,  especially  amongst  the  young.  I  look  upon  them  as 
unmitigated  e\ils  in  every  way." 

TVTiat,  however,  is  stiU  more  to  be  deplored  is  that  the  solemn  jrarriages, 
ordinances  of  the  Ghm-ch— such  as  marriages,  christenings,  and  ^«"="i°8a 
even  funerals,  are  frequently  desecrated  by  persons  presenting  ^"^erais. 
themselves  to  take  part  in  those  services  in  an  obviously  improper 
state.     The  adjournment  of  a  wdiole  wedding  party  from  the 
church  to  the  adjacent  Public-House  is  referred  to  as  a  common 
thing;  while  in  one  case  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  spirits  was 
sought  for  by  the  keeper  of  a  Beer- Shop,  on  the  special  ground  ' 
that  his  house,  being  near  to  a  cemetery,  was  constantly  used  by 
the  mourners  and  attendants  at  funerals.    Your  Committee  are 
led  to  hope  that  burial  clubs  held  in  connection  with  Pnbhc-  Buriaicinbs, 
Houses  are  not  so  common  as  they  were ;  the  returns  showing 
but  few  allusions  to  them.    When  they  do  exist,  they  must  tend 
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greatly  to  the  clesccration  of  funerals  hy  (Irunlconness,  inasmtich 
as  a  certain  amount  of  the  burial  money  has  to  be  taken  out  in 
drink. 

The  payment  of  wages  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and  in 
Public-Houses,  though  not  so  general  as  formerly,  is  still  of 
sufficient  frequency  to  lead  to  very  bad  consequences. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  commercial  transactions  are 
influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  system  of  treating  managers 
and  others,  who  have  the  gi^^ng  out  of  orders  in  our  large 
establishments.  It  is  often  very  difficult  for  moral  and  religious 
persons  who  oppose  this  iniquitous  practice  to  succeed  in  trade. 
This  is  especially  felt  by  thrifty  persons  on  first  entering  into 
business,  fault  being  found  with  theu*  work  without  occasion,  and 
all  manner  of  practices  adopted  to  lessen  confidence ;  and  this  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  gentle  hint  that  if  the  transaction  is 
"  wet "  the  work  will  be  all  right. 

A  branch  of  the  same  evil  practice  is  that  of  "treating" 
amongst  workmen,  known  as  the  "  footing"  custom  ;  by  which  is 
meant  a  system  of  levying  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  young 
persons  on  entering  upon  and  concluding  their  apprenticeship, 
and  on  workmen  when  changing  their  situations  or  receiving 
promotion.  The  money  thus  obtained  is  supplemented  by  a  levy 
made  upon  the  rest  of  the*  men  iu  the  same  worksliop,  and 
afterwards  spent  in  drink  'the  nearest  Public-House.  It  is 
found  that  when  workmen  become  subjects  of  moral  and  religious 
influence,  all  sorts  of  violent  practices  are  resort-i-d  to  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  drink  money, 
including  the  breaking  up  of  their  tools,  damaging  of  thek  work, 
and  occasionally  gi-oss  outrages  upon  their  persons. 

Your  Committee  feel  bound  to  state  that  many  of  the  returns 
which  they  have  received  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
medical  men  sometimes  prescribe  intoxicating  di-iuks  as  medicines' 
without  due  consideration  of  the  consequences.  One  of  the 
returns  says — "  This  does  harm  among  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  more  than  amongst  the  poor."  Another  says — "  This 
practice  is  very  injurious,  but  especially  amongst  females."  A 
third  writes — "  I  fear  this  is  a  very  great  evil.  I  have  knowni 
cases  in  which  the  doctor  has  careles.sly  recommended  intoxicants, 
and  sober  men  have  been  led  to  di-ink." 

The  returns  received  by  your  Committee  also  show  that 
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the  geason  of  harvesL  is  marked  by  a  lamentalile  increase  of 
th'unkenuess,  as  the  resuh  (1)  of  the  immoderate  allowance  of 
beer  to  men  at  work  in  the  fields;  (2)  in  many  cases  of  the 
unreasonable  refusal  of  any  other  beverage  than  beer,  and  (3)  of 
the  um-estrained  indulgence  in  beer  too  common  at  haiTest 
suppers. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  the  returns  may  suffice  in 
support  of  each  of  the  above  statements  : — 

"  Harvesting  leads  beyond  doubt  to  considerable  drinking  ; 
and  I  often  think  it  is  the  seed  of  the  evil  in  many  a  young 
person.  Drink  is  freely  dispensed  to  men,  women,  and  boys, 
especially  when  the  weather  makes  harvesting  operations  difficult, 
as  an  inducement  to  greater  exertion  in  the  work.  After  this 
kind  of  Ladulgence  for  several  weeks,  labourers  find  it  hard  to 
return  to  sober  habits,  especially  as  harvesting  brings  in  good 
wages;  and  many  young  lads,  I  fear,  never  do  return." 

"  Some  masters  are  so  hard  that  they  will  not  give  a  man  a 
drink  of  anything  if  he  will  not  di'ink  beer,  even  though  he  be  a 
pledged  abstainer." 

"  Very  unseemly  practices  take  place  at  harvest  suppers 
given  by  the  farmers ;  the  whole  company  finishing  up  in  a  state 
of  disgraceful  intoxication  or,  perhaps,  a  fight." 

III. — Consequences. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  comparatively  few  of  the  Effectsofin- 
work-ing  class  are  found  in  places  of  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  ortue'X' 
and  indeed  the  complaint  should  hardly  be  hmited  to  the  workiiig  ttoLorVs' 
classes.  Your  Committee  find  ample  e-\ddence  in  the  returns 
.  furnished,  to  prove  that  the  neglect  of  sacred  ordinances  is  largely 
the  result  of  drinking  habits.  A  man  who  has  been  drinking  up 
to  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night,  even  if  he  has  not  been  di-imk, 
is  not  much  incUned  for  pubUc  worsliip.  Idliiig  at  home,  reading 
the  newspaper,  or  still  worse— gambling,  are  said  by  many  of 
your  infoi-mants  to  be  the  favourite  occupations  of  thousands  of 
working  men  on  the  sacred  day,  especially  durii-g  the  morning. 
Add  to  this  that  the  sale  of  drink  is  continued  during  many  hours 
of  that  day  ;  and  that,  in  the  evening,  "  free  and  easy"  concerts 
are  lii  ld  at  many  of  the  Public-Houses,  and  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  various  temptations  which  are  held  out  to  withhold 
the  working  classes  from  the  house  of  God. 
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cimstnmfl  "W''itli  rcfravcl  to  Chvistmas-day  and  Good  Fi-idaj',  a  large  maBS 

Good Frioay.  of  evidoucc  points  to  tliG  Same  conclusion.  In  fact,  not  a  few 
informants  spoak  of  tlie  latter  as  the  day  of  the  whole  year  most 
distinguished  by  reveh-y,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery, 
Effoctsofiu-  Kofcrring  to  Sunday  schools,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers 
on  the  habits  of  children  are  kept  from  attendance  for  want  of  the  clotlies  which 
aSce'of'""''  might  have  been  purchased  with  the  money  spent  by  tlieir  parents 
School."  excessive  drinldug.    The  same  cause  operates  most  injuriously 

upon  day  and  evening  schools.  It  is  stated  by  competent  judges 
that  400,000  children  in  this  country  are  left  to  suffer  for  want  of 
education  ;  and  the  evidence  furnished  to  your  committee  clearly 
l)roves  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  educational  destitution  is 
occasioned  by  thq  intemperance  of  the  parents :  involving  waste 
of  money  which  might  have  paid  for  schooling,  and  also  producing 
that  mental  and  moral  obhquity  which  leads  parents  to  despise 
Educational  education  altogether.  Very  probably  the  fierce  controversy  as  to 
causedbyin-  education  now  raging  between  Churchmen  and  others  professing 
temperance,  rgiigjon  outside  the  CliUTch  of  England  would  never  have  arisen 
but  for  this  great  evil,  inasmuch  as  this  widespread  destitution  in 
educational  matters  would  never  have  existed.  It  is  also  found 
that  when  the  children  of  the  drunken  parents  do  attend  school, 
they  are  less  amenable  to  discipline,  less  regular  and  punctual  in 
their  attendance,  and  less  diligent  in  their  studies,  than  the 
children  of  sober  parents.  While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
operation  of  ragged  schools  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  classes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  agencies  would  not  have  been  required  at  all  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  great  evil. 
Pernicious  How  Sunday  scholars  may  be  retained  in  connection  with  the 

Traffic  School  and  the  Church  after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
scho^  a^nd  fifteen  years,  is  a  question  which  has  long  perplexed  the  minds  of 
the  ch^h^  managers  and  superintendents.  The  retm-ns  furnished  point,  with 
remarkable  unanimity,  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  strong  drink 
as  the  great  cause  of  the  defection  among  Sunday  scholars.  The 
Sunday  evening  concerts,  held  at  Public-Houses,  are  referred  to 
as  not  only  altogether  neutralising  aU  good  teaching  while  the 
young  people  remain  at  the  Sunday  school ;  but  as  speedily 
severing  the  connection  altogether  between  them  and  the  Sunday 
school  and  Church.  One  correspondent  from  a  large  manufac- 
turing town,  to  show  the  temptation  which  the  Public-House  puts 
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in  the  way  of  Sunday  scholars,  supplies  the  following  advertise- 
ment -which  appeared  in  a  Public -House  windoAv  : — 

Wanted,  Sunday  scholars  with  good  voices  to  sing  sacred 
music  on  Sunday  evenings.    Liberal  payments  will  be  given." 

Another  clergyman  testifies  that  a  large  number  of  young 
women,  brought  up  at  Sunday  schools,  were  bribed  to  sing  hymns 
and  anthems  at  the  door  of  a  Pubhe-House  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
to  attract  customers. 

As  it  respects  the  whole  question  of  the  education  of  the  The  gfincrai 

■'■  ri  ■  Li  ^  Educivtion  of 

working-classes,  by  whatever  agency,  your  Committee  are  assured  uie  workius; 
by  their  informants,  that  the  di-inking  habits  of  those  classes  are 
the  great  obstacle  to  improvement.    In  fact,   as  a  clergyman' 
states  :  "  Education  is  very  little  thought  of,  or  cared  for,  Avhile 
di-ink  is  theu-  god." 

The  widely-extended  work  which  British  Christianity  carries  our  Foreign 
on  amongst  the  heathen  in  various  jiarts  of  the  world,  is  often  strmigDrmk 
referred  to  as  fai'  exceeding  the  efforts  of  any  other  Christian  p(^c't'on^  to 
nation  in  this  dkection.     Few,  however,  have  any  adequate  ^^"5^*1'" 
conception  of  the  immense   hindrances  to  missionary  success 
which  are  presented  by  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  in 
strong  di-ink.     The   statements  of  returned  missionaries  and  . 
others  familiar  with  the  subject,  which  have  been  made  to  your 
Committee,  contain  facts  of  the  most  startling  character.  In 
Afi-ica  and  the  South  Sea    Islands,  and  amongst  the  North 
American  Indians,_the  effect  of  the  spirits  so  extensively  sold  by 
Europeans,  is  that  whole  races  are  wasting  away  and  rapidly 
becoming  extinct ;  while  in  India  and  China,  the  native  mind,  \ 
seeing  that  it  is  the  same  nation  which  offers  both  Christianity  ^ 
and  strong  drink,  classes  the  two  things  in  the  same  category, 
and  regards  the  Gospel  as  sanctioning  drunkenness  ;  and  the 
manifest  evils  of  the  latter,  lead  the  most  intelligent  amongst 
the  natives  to  wish  to  get  rid  at  once  of  missionaries,  opium, 
and  rum. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  public  and  private  morality,  it  int«mper. 
would  be  impo  ;sible  adequately  to  represent  the  baneful  effect  Jmmoraiitr. 
produced  by  the  same  evil  cause  in  this  du-ection  also.  The 
corrupting  influence  of  di-unken  parents  on  their  chilcben  ;  the 
spectacles  of  intoxication  so  frequently  made  public  in  our  streets ; 
the  profane  and  indecent  language  so  often  made  use  of  by 
dnmken  persons  in  the  hearing  of  children;  with  other  such 
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Iiitomper- 
anee  and 
Crime. 


Intemper- 
ance aud 
Pauperism. 


Cfinsns,  cnmiot  fail  to  produce  a  most  demoralising  effect  on  the 
public  mind.  Much  of  the  wide-spread  iniquity  connected  -vnth 
what  is  known  as  the  "social  evil"  may  also  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.  Numerous  informants,  fi*om  various  classes  of  the 
population,  agi'ee  m  their  testimony  that  the  drinking  system 
is  a  direct  incentive  to  mcontiuence,  violation,  and  conjugal 
infidelity. 

Among  the  prolific  causes  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  lunacy, 
your  Committee  are  led  to  give  the  di'inking  customs  of  the  day 
the  most  prominent  place.  Many  magistrates,  governors  of  gaols, 
chaplains  of  gaols,  and  superintendents  of  police  concur  in  stating 
that  of  those  crimes  which  obtain  pubhc  notice,  from  eighty-five  to 
ninety  per  cent  are  the  direct  result  of  di'unkenness.  Others 
declare  that  the  chief  use  of  the  police  in  their  districts  appears 
to  be  to  look  after  the  Public-Houses  and  their  frequenters  ; 
whereas,  in  those  cases  where  clergymen  are  able  to  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  "  there  is  no  known  thief,  rogue,  ox  vagabond  in  our 
parish,"  they  add  as  a  reason  that  "there  is  also  no  Pubhc- 
House  or  Beer-Shop." 

Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  immensely  increased 
expenditure  eutaUed  on  the  country  for  the  administration  of 
criminal  law  in  dealing  with  crimes  produced  by  drink.  One 
informant,  who  has  passed  through  various  offices  connected  with 
piisons  and  police,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  who 
has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  governor  of  a  county  gaol, 
and  who  has  had  to  do  with  more  than  15,000  prisoners,  assures 
the  committee  that  "  the  proportion  of  those  criininals  whose 
crimes  are  the  direct  result  of  drink  is  no  less  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  whole."  Of  the  re-committals,  which  so  clearly 
indicate  confirmed  habits  of  vice,  your  Committee  find,  from 
numerous  returns  from  cliaplains  and  governors  of  gaols,  that  an 
average  of  more  than  seventy  per  cent  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause ;  aud  that  their  drinking  habits  and  drinking 
associates  militate  against  the  reformation  of  criminals  to  a  very 
serious  extent. 

The  burden  of  poor-rates  is  increased  to  a  most  oppressive 
extent  by  the  same  agency.  Your  Committee  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  returns  on  this  subject  made  by  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  of  whom  one  states  his  conviction  that  the  poor-rates  they 
are  now  paying  of  lOd.  in  the  pound,  would,  but  for  intemperance, 
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be  fit  oncp  rodncocl  to  4cl.  Tlie  iirovlsion  mndo  hy  tho  poor-ln-w 
of  ft  home  in  the  union  worldiouse  is  nbused  l)y  many,  who  set 
aside  all  idea  of  thrift,  and  spend  all  that  tiiey  can  earn  in  drink, 
knowing  that  they  can  betake  themselves  to  the  parish  foT  a 
refuge  when  all  is  finished. 

Vi^hh  respect  to  lunacy,  your  Committee  have  received  returns  Tntemper- 
from  superintendents  of  lunatic  asylums,  which  lead  them  to  the  Lml?y. 
conclusion  that  ratlier  more  tlian  twenty  per  cent  of  such  cases 
are  directly  lu-oduced  by  intemperance  ;  and  lhat,  but  for  this,  as 
many  more  would  have  been  of  a  much  niilder  type. 

Your  Committee  are  led  to  fear  that  the  results  of  this  svstem  TheeffectRof 
on  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  ot  the  police  are  very  deterioratmg,  auce  on  the 
and  more  especially  upon  young  constables  who  have  recently  ana^'rideuty 
been    appointed   to  office.     They    arrive   at   this    conclusion  °' 
reluctantly,  but  the  evidence  they  have  received  forces  it  upon 
them.     The  testimony  of  magistrates  and   superintendents  of 
police  is  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject.    One  of  the  latter,  with 
an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years,  says  :  "  The  general 
influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  injurious  to  the  ■vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  the  police.    The  landlord  tries,  and  no  doubt  often 
succeeds,  in  prevailing  upon  the  constable  who  surveys  his  house, 
to  take  a  Little  of  something  '  short,',  meaning  spirits,  and  generall)' 
concludes  his  pressing  invitation  by  saying,  '  It  is  a  stormy  night, 
and  will  keep  the  cold  out,'  which  really  means,  'I  have  shut 
your  eyes,  and  closed  yom*  ears,  with  the  drop  of  short  stufi'  I 
have  given  you.' " 

"^TiLlst   your   Committee    are  deeply  impressed  with    the  The  nrivdn- 
necessity  for  seasons  of  relaxation  for  all  classes,  especiaUy  for  sanjrd&y*^^ 
working  people;  nevertheless  their  retunis  show  that  the  Saturdav  Sli'amdavl 
half-hoHdav,  so  beneficent  in  its  institution,  becomes  to  vast  g'^'^eraiir 

'  "  "  neiitraliaed 

numbers  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  owing  to  the  additional  |^y^|iiniing 
leisure  it  afi'ords  for  the  indulgence  of  the  depraved  appetite  for 
strong  drink.    The  recorded  testimony  of  a  clergyman  of  lono- 
experience  in  one  of  our  large  northern  towns  is  confirmed  bv 
many  others,  when  he  says  : — 

"  In  the  large  town  of   the  Saturday  half-holiday  had  a 

very  bad  result.  Idleness  drove  hundreds  to  the  Publics.  Men,  as 
a  rule,  were  only  safe  at  work.  Their  notion  of  hoUday  was  simply 
a  longer  time  for  drink," 
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The  i,osH  to        The  injury  to  trade  and  commerce  occasioned  by  this  baneful 

Trade  and  ,  '.  .  ,ii 

commerc.   sjstem — arismg  Irom  the  loss  of  labour,  the  waste  of  capital,  the 
destruction  of  proijorty,  the  deterioration  of  tlie  character  of 
workmen,  and  the  interruption  of  kindly  relations  between  masters 
and  workmen,  is  so  enormous  as  to  be  really  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion.   One  correspondent  of  autliority,  referring  to  some  classes  of 
the  iron-workers,  puts   the  loss  of  labour  at  fifty  per  cent. 
Anotlier  states  that  he  "  has  fi'equently  known  machines  to  lie 
idle  for  days  together,  and  many  hands  unemployed  in  consequence, 
because  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  machinist."    The  evidence  on 
this  subject  from  employers  of  labom-  is  so  abundant  that  your 
Committee  can  only  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
summary  of  it  which  tliey  give  in  the  appendix. 
Dcath-mtcof        The  moral  injury  inflicted  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  traffic  is  so  i^ainfuUy  notorious  that  your  Committee  need  not 
dwell  upon  it ;  but  their  returns  concur  in  establishing  the  fact, 
that  the  death-rate  of  those  immediately  connected  with  it  is 
fearfully  high.    One  clergyman,  as  the  result  of  his  own  careful 
observation  during  eleven  years,  gives  a  comparison  between  the 
average  length  of  life  of  tailors,  hatters,  and  shoemakers — artisans 
not  remarkable  for  their  sobriety — and  that  of  dealers  in  strong 
drink,  which  shows  a  difference  of  eight  years  and  a  third  in  favour 
of  the  former  trades. 

lY. — Remedies. 

The  suggestions  offered  to  yo\;r  Committee  by  their  corre- 
spondents, as  to  the  remedies  which  they  consider  would  be 
efficient  to  cure  this  enormous  evil,  will  demand  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  House. 

These  remedies  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  kinds — 
moral  and  legislative. 

I.  MORAL  REMEDIES. 

Eduefttion  I*  is  fouud  that  where  good  schools  are  established  the  tone  of 

T^^^ancl  feeling  is  elevated,  and  that  this  great  vice,  though,  not  eradicated. 
Teaching,  j^g  considerably  dimiuirihed.  Some  of  your  correspondents  advocate 
the  introduction  into  the  reading  books  of  our  national  schools 
of  passages  illustrating  the  bad  results  of  intemperance.  This 
has  not  hitherto  been  done.  Very  many  of  your  informants 
recommend  that  both  teachers  in  the  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  also  clergymen  from  the  pulpit,  should  more  frequently  and 
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forcibly  pourtray  the  evil  results  of   iiitcinperiiuco.     lu  these 
reuoiiiiuoucliitious  your  committee  cordially  concur. 

One  magistrate,  of  wide  experience  iind  liigli  social  position,  PuWic  Parks 
recommends  that,  as  it  is  deemed  a  pi-(.)i)er  appropriation  of  the  iiwrt-tttiou 

...  ■  1  11-  II-  "lid  Public 

money  ot   ratepayers  to    purchase   public  parks   lor   summer  ciubroomH 
recreation,  so  also  public  reading  and   club  rooms  should  be 
estabUshed  for  the  winter ;  so  that,  in  iill  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
working  man  woidd  have,  at  any  rate,  the  opportunity  of  a 
harmless  loimge,  instead  of  a  debasing  one. 

The  Committee  further  recommend  that  more  attention  should  ^PJJj^'^^ 
be  paid  by  hmdowners  and  the  possessors  of  other  kinds  of 
proi)erty,  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  both  in  then-  construction 
and  in  the  conveniences  pro"\ided.  As  is  so  pungently  represented 
by  one  of  yoiu-  correspondents,  "  The  cottages  of  tlie  poor  are,  too 
frequently,  not  houses  to  hve  in,  but  only  dens  to  sleep  in."  It  is 
found,  fi-om  wide  experience,  that  the  discomforts  of  the  cottage 
(h-ive  the  men  to  the  Pubhc-House,  while  the  crnv/ling  together 
of  famihes  in  hisufficient  dormitories  not  only  conduces  to 
intemperance,  but  promotes  great  demoralisation,  and  to  a  large 
extent  psu-alyses  the  work  of  the  Church  and  defeats  the  most 
earnest  efl'oi-ts  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  Committee  feel  that 
this  Hes  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  social  evils  with  which  the 
country  is  afflicted. 

The  Committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  itemovoa of 
th;it  every  efibrt  should  be  made  to  prevent  benelit  societies  being  J^oll^^pJJ-J,"!',,'' 
held  in  Pubhc-Houses.     It  is  represented  to  j^our  Committee  that  ^""^es. 
numbers  of  sober  v/orkmen  feel  it  to  be  a  great  hard.-;hii)  to  be 
compelled  to  attend  from  time  to  time  at  a  Public-House  for  the 
i>uii)ose  of  paying  their  club  subscription.     Every  facility  should 
be  afforded  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates  for  the  use  of  their 
sehooLs  and  othjr  suitable  rooms  for  such  objects.    Wherever  this 
has  been  done,  it  has  removed  a  great  temptation  from  the  path  of 
multitudes  of  working  men,  and  prevented  them  from  falUug  into 
luibits  of  intemi)erance. 

Your  Committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  much  importance  estab- 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  establishment  of  "British  Workman '' 
rublic-Houses  m  our  large  towns.    Sixteen  of  these  institutions  woikmau" 
exist  in  Leeds,  where  they  were  commenced  four  years  ago.  Houses. 
These  are  mostly  self-supporting,  and  similar  estabhshments  are 
now  being  introduced  into  many  of  our  lai-ge  towns  ajid  cities  vdth 
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marked  success.  The  great  feature  of  these  mstitutions  is  that 
working  men  can  eujoy  sociid  intercourse  with  their  fellows 
without  being  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  strong  di'iuk  or  obliged 
to  make  a  payment  of  any  kind.  They  are  mainly  governed  by 
working  luen  themselves,  and  are,  in  a  great  measui'e,  supported 
by  their  voluntary  subbcriptious.  It  is  obvious  that  these  houses 
are  likely  to  be  used  for  meetings  and  beuefit  societies,  and  on 
thebC  aud  other  grounds  promise  to  be  of  great  and  permanent 
value  to  the  community. 
Bands  of  Your  Committee  aL^o   gather,  from  the  returns  made  by 

To^^nmci;  clergymcu,  magistrates,  and  others,  that  Bands  of  Hope  and 
Sucieiite.  temperance  societies  have  been  useful  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
inLemperance.  in  reclaiming  drunkardn,  and  in  preserving  young 
people  in  comniunio-U  ^vith  the  Church.  These  returns  confirm 
the  statement  of  the  Committee  on  Intcmperimce  of  the  Southern 
Convocation  that  "  it  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  tliose 
couneuted  with  our  criminal  jurisprudence  and  the  control  of 
workhouses,  aud,  indeed,  of  all  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the 
subject,  that  in  the  case  of  persons  addicted  to  intemperance, 
total  abstinence  from  into;;icatiug  drinks  is,  under  God,  the  only 
effectual  remedy." 

II.  LEGISLATIVK  KKMEOIBS. 

The  following  are  tlie  principal  among  tlie  remedies  suggested 
bv  your  correspondents,  which  ret[uirc  legiil  enactment. 
A  lai-"  lie-        All  concur  in  recor.imonding  a   large   duuhnition  in  tlio 
ite  uumiSr  number  of  hceused  houses,  which  are  regarded  as  vastly  in  excess 
uJu^!!t'    of  the  requh-emeuts  of  the    population.     This  proposal  yo\ir 
Committee  cordially  endorse.     Many  of  your  correspondents  give 
striking  facts,  which  show  that  wherever  the  nmnber  of  such 
houses  has   been  diminished,  every  form  of  social  evil  has 
decreased.    One  clergyman,  whose  parisliioners  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  ironworks,  states  on  this  point  that  "  though  the  popuhitiou  has 
weU-nigli  doubled  within  three  years  and  a  half,  yet,  the  Pubhc- 
House  and  Beer- Shops  having  been  diminished  from  twenty-one 
to   fourteen,  the  result  is  that  drunkenness  and   crime  have 
considerably  decreased,  aud  the  moral  condition  of  the  place  has 
greatly  improved." 

Tiiueutir.  The  great  bidk   of   your  informants   advociita  the  entire 

sm,pr.sHiou  ^^^^^j^^.g^^ty^      Becr-Houscs  as  distinguished  from  Public-Houses, 
dcici-ibaig  the  former  as  "  ncots  of  currupt.on  aud  the  somxc  of 
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unmitigated  mischief."    This  suggestion  also  your  Committee 
readily  adopt. 

With  regard  to  the  entu-e  closing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  JJi^^^'^ 
di-ink  on  the  Lord's  Day,  your  Committee  entkely  agree  with  the  P"'^^^- 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  of  a  considerable  Sunday, 
proportion  of  magistrates,  chief-constables,  and  other  officials, 
which  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure, 
due  provision  being  made  therein  for  the  wants  of  travellers.   It  is 
the  general  behef  also  that  this  would  be  acceptable  to  many  of 
the  pubhcans  themselves. 

The  shortening  of  the  hoiu's  of  sale  is  advocated  by  almost  aU  xboshorten- 
your  correspondents,  the  general  view  being  that  on  Saturday  Himre  oi 
evenings  these  houses  should  be  closed  earher  than  on  other 
nights.  A  large  number  of  competent  judges,  in  giving  then- 
opinion  as  to  the  best  time  of  opening  and  closing  on  ordinary 
days,  specify  seven  to  eight  a.m.  for  the  former,  and  nine  to  ten 
p.m.  for  the  latter. 

Considering  the  great  evUs  arising  from  the  granting  of  Theaboiition 
occasional  hceuces,  your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  o])inion  that  LiceuitTaT^ 
no  magistrate  should  have  the  power  of  issuing  hcences  for  the  sale  AuJtlous.&c! 
of  intoxicating  diinks  at  auctions,  wakes,  fairs,  or  even  field-games. 

The  attention  of  yoiu"  Committee  has  been  also  directed  to  the  stringent 
extensive  prevalence  of  adulteration  in  the  manufacture  of  strong 
di'iuks,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  stringent  legislative  action  Aduiteratiou 
should  be  taken  on  this  matter.  One  correspondent  says  :  "  One 
great  grievance  of  the  labouring  classes,  conducing  to  di-unkennes.s, 
is  the  adulteration  of  beer  by  what  is  called  'Brewer's  Chemistry.' " 
Another  informant  refers  to  a  brewing  firm  fi'om  which  a  member 
withdrew  because  he  could  not  sanction  the  adulteration  practised 
by  the  other  members,  one  of  whom  boasted  that  "  he  carried  his 
granaiy  in  his  waistcoat  pocket" — alluding  to  a  certain  potent 
drug  largely  used  in  the  manufactiu-e  of  beer.  It  is  asserted  by 
those  well  quahfied  to  judge,  that  the  narcotic  and  deleterious 
ingi-edients  frequently  employed  in  brewing,  are  far  more  pro- 
ductive of  intoxication  than  simple  malt  and  hops. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  Suspensory  Bill  of  1871  Good  ■  Pc-.ts 
should  become  a  permanent  law,  and  would  express  also  theii-  L.ai«i'"i^""- 
conviction  that  Sir  Selwin-Ibbetson's  bill  for  transferiiug  the 
hcensing  power  fi'om  the  Inland  Eevenue  to  the  magistrates,  has 
been  productive  of  couoidcrable  good  iu  lessening  the  number  Oi! 
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liceuccs  ;  but  they  reyret  tliut  the  masistrates  have  not  exercised 
to  a  fuller  extent  their  power  of  suppressing  the  licence  in  the  case 
of  badly-conducted  houses. 
UH'sairo'"'  '^'^^^^^ ^^^^  encouragement  to  juvenile  intemperance  afforded 

YmiuV  practice  of  supplying  young  persons  with  intoxicating  di-iuks, 

cuiuu-uu.  your  Committee  would  suggest  whether,  in  any  future  legislation 
on  the  subject,  it  should  not  be  rendered  penal  to  serve  young 
children  with  such  liquors,  whether  for  consumption  on  or  off  the 
the  premises. 

Houses  ^  great  maj  ority  of  your  correspondents  are  decidedly  of  opinion 

owdto"  ^  ^'^^  should  be  passed  forbidding  benelit  societies  to  hold  their 

Benufit       meetings  at  Public-Houses  ;  and  also  that  houses  for  the  sale  of 

Siiciftios  and  T  •    1  1 

lit  pmiiii-  ^  strong  drinks  should  be  closed  on  the  occasion  of  parUamentary 

and  municipal  elections.  In  this  view  your  Committee  concur. 
suKgest«<i(i)  Numerous  correspondents  represent  that  as  the  ratepayers 
that  Kate-  are  vitally  interested  in  a  traffic  which  so  largely  increases  the 
Bhouid  imvc  taxes  and  entaus  such  du-e  evils  on  society,  tliey  ought  to  have  a 
liecidhX'  voice  ill  deciding  whether  any,  or  what  number  of,  Public-Houses 
or'whut  should  exist  in  their  midst.  One  correspondent  asserts  that  "even 
magistrates  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  granting  new 
tiiioiiid  be  licences  in  opi)ositiou  to  the  Aviohcs  of  the  inhabitants  of  anv 
(2)  that  till-  clistvict ; "  v.'liilc  another  clergyman  of  wide  experience  recom- 

CiuardiauB  o! 

thuPoor      mends  that  the  Board  of  Guardians,  though  not  elected  for  this 
associated    particular  purpose,  should  be  associated  with  the  bench  of  magis- 
Mlljit^rut.s  trntes  in  determining  the  number  of  houses  to  be  licensed  for  the 
!mk  of of  intoxicating  druiks  in  any  given  district. 
Lictucs.  While  your  Committee  expi-ess  no  preferep.ce  for  one  of  these 

suggestions  more  than  another,  yet  they  regard  both  of  them  as 
worthy  of  the  gi-avest  consideration. 

"^'our  Committee,  having  introduced  into  this  Eeixirt  the 
opinions  of  so  iiuaiy  persons  of  authority,  as  v.'ell  upon  the  extent 
and  consequences  of  intemperance,  as  upon  the  natui-e  and 
variety  of  remedies  suggested,  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
an  earnest  hoiie  that  some  plan  may  be  devised  for  abating  this 
gigantic  evil ;  and  also  that  the  minds  of  Christian  people  may  be 
stii-red  up  to  co-operate  for  the  removal'of  that  which  is  the  chief 
hindr-ance  to  all  sociiil  progress,  educatiouiJ  development,  and 
rjaterial  prosperity ;  and  which  is  also  the  principal  stumbling- 
block  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  tliis  great 
uatiou. 


}  '  f 


Committee  on  Intemperance. 


APPENDIX 

(A.) 


HEADS    OF  ENQUIRY 


I.  Extent  of  the  Evil. 
II.  Conducing  anb  Indirect 
Causes. 


III.  Eesults. 
lA^  Eemedies. 
V.  General  Questions. 


I.— EXTENT  OF  THE  EVIL. 


Section  1.  THE  AMOUNT  OF  INTEMPEEANCE. 


"  The  amount  of  intemperance  varies  considerablj'  in  different  localities,  but  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  amount  of  facilities 
provided  for  obtaining  strong  diiuk.  Although  intemperance  largely 
preponderates  amongst  males,  it  is  an  alarming  feature  of  the  age  that 
female  intemperance  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  tbat  if  the  present  ratio  of  increase  in  female  intemperance  be 
maintained,  little  difference  will  shortly  be  perceived  between  the  sexes 
with  regard  to  this  evil ;  at  least,  in  some  locaUlies.  Your  Committee 
have  observed  also,  with  deep  regret,  that  liabits  of  intoxication  are  not 
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confined  to  adults,  but  that  young  children  in  increasing  numbers  are 
being  led  into  thcni.  Their  returns  show  tliat  tliis  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  large  towns,  and  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  North ;  and  the  Sunday- 
schools,  as  a  natural  result,  suffer  very  seriously."— (/fcyjort,  page  2.) 


Testimony  of  Clenjij. 

Qy.  Amount  of  Intemporanoo  (eatiraate  of 
percentage)  in  jmi-ish  or  distriot. — Wliether 
occasional  or  habitual :  (1)  Male  Intemperance. 
(2)  Female  Inteiuperaiice.  (i))  Juvenile  In- 
tempei-ance. 

1.  "In  a  population  of  1,000,  wo  have  thii-ty  per  cent  (six 
per  cent  being  habitually)  addicted  to  intemperance,  twenty-five 
j)er  cent  beuig  men,  and  five  per  cent  women." — Y.  68. 

2.  "In  a  population  a  little  above  1,000,  composed  of 
bargemen,  limebiirners,  and  agricultural  labourers,  the  j)ercentage 
of  intemperance  is  '  heavy  '  amongst  the  men.  We  have  several 
cases,  too,  of  female  mtemperance." — Y.  82. 

3.  "  Population,  1,000.  A  few  habitual  di-uukards,  chiefly 
of  the  labouring  class.  Women  generally  di-ink  on  the  sly." — 
Y.  86. 

4.  "  Intemperance  has  considerably  increased  in  this  j^arish, 
both  amongst  males  and  females,  since  May,  1870,  o'wdng 
to  the  importation  of  many  families  fi-om  London.  The  men 
(who  are  employed  at  the  u'onstone  quarries)  are  especially 
addicted  to  it.  There  is  also  much  occasional  intemperance 
amongst  the  women  ;  happily  not  much  among  the  juveniles,  in 
proportion  to  then  numbers." — Y.  316. 

5.  "A  large  amount  of  intemperance  among  youths:  mere 
boys  get  di-unk.  Manufacturing  and  agricultural  population  of 
4,000."— Y.  528. 

6.  "  In  a  mixed  population  of  1,500  (about  350  being 
agricultural  labourers,  and  the  remainder  colliers)  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  may  be  considered  as  habitual,  and  two  or  three 
per  cent  as  occasional  inebriates.  Amongst  the  women,  there  are 
several  laudanum  drinkers  :  a  good  per  centage  of  them  take  it 
daily  m  their  tea."— Y.  531. 

7.  "  In  a  mining  population  of  4,500,  with  eleven  Public- 
Houses  and  three  Beer-Shops,  we  have  of  occasional  intemperance 
about  twenty  per  cent  male  ;  two  per  cent,  female ;  and  one  per 
cent,  juvenile." — D.  111. 

8.  "  Ours  is  a  mining  population  of  about  2,000  inhabitants. 
I  should  say  one  half  the  male  population  get  di'uuk  once  a 
fortnight,  i.e.,  on  pay-day.    There  is  very  little  actual  drunkenness 
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Qy.  Amount  of  Intempornnco  (estimato  of 
pen-out afci)  in  piirisli  or  district.— Wiothor 
oi'fttsioual  or  habitniil :  (1)  Mule  Intempcrauco. 
(•J)  Fi'Uiiilo  luteuiptriiuce.  (!!)  Jvivtnilo  In- 
tt'iuperauce. 

amongst  females,  but  a  good  deal  of  tippling.    Pit-laddies  drink  a 
good  deal."— D.  185. 

9.  "  We  have  a  great  deal  of  occasional  intemperance  at 
particiilar  times  of  the  year,  and  much  habitiial  intemperance 
amongst  certain  classes  of  the  population.  A  considerable  amount 
of  di-iuking  goes  on  amongst  the  fish-wives.  Juvenile  intem- 
perance {i.e.,  amongst  yoimg  men)  is  sadly  on  the  increase. 
Population,  2,500  :  fishing  and  agricultm-al."— D.  211. 

10.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  intemperance  here.  Female 
drunkenness,  too,  is  very  common  ;  and  also  that  of  young  men. 
Population,  10,000."— D.  286. 

11.  "About  thu'ty  per  cent  of  male  intemperance,  and  ten 
per  cent  female.  We  have  three  di-inkshops  to  a  population  of 
less  than  600."— C.  16. 

12.  "  We  have  a  j)opulation  of  about  638  males :  eighty  are  ' 
total  abstainers,  and  160  are  youths ;  deducting  these,  we  have 
398  left,  of  whom  we  cannot  think  there  are  more  than  ninety  who 
never  get  intoxicated — say,  then,  sixty  j)er  cent  of  the  adult 
males.  The  women  are  much  better  :  of  them  I  think  about  seven 
per  cent  are  addicted  to  intemperance.  The  girls  are  quite  fi-ee 
fi'om  it ;  but  about  thhty  per  cent  of  the  lads  fi'om  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age  are  given  to  it." — C.  45. 

13.  "Women  di'ink  more  than  formerly,  and  young  guds 
commence  at  Satm-day  and  Sunday  evening  concerts,  &c." — 
M.  46. 

14.  "  (1)  Male  intemperance  is  here  characterised  by  its 
savage  intensity.  The  quantity  of  hquor  consumed  is  enormous, 
and  men  who  will  work  for  weeks  together  without  touching  will 
then  break  down  and  drink  for  weeks,  sometimes  months, 
incessantly.  (2)  Of  female  intemperance,  we  do  not  see  much, 
but  there  is  a  widely-spread  habit  of  indulging  privately.  (3) 
Lads  begin  young,  as  they  go  to  work  early,  and  are  corrupted  in 
the  shops."— M.  122. 

15.  "  Population  about  4,300,  seafaring  and  agricultural. 
Of  males,  ten  per  cent  are  habitual,  and  forty  per  cent  are 
occasional  inebriates ;  females,  twelve  per  cent  habitual,  and 
six  per  cent  occasional ;  juveniles,  five  per  cent  are  occasional." — 
M.  144. 

16.  "  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  are  occasional 
drunkards.  Of  the  habitual,  idling  di-unkards,  two  and  a-half  per 
cent  are  men,  and  two  and  a-half  per  cent  are  women.  Female 
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Qy.  Amoimt  o(  Intemperance  (cBtimftto  of 
percentage)  in  pariBli  or  diRtrict.— Wietlier 
occasional  or  habitual :  (1)  Male  Intemperance. 
(2)  Female  lutemporauce.  (8)  Juvouile  lu- 
tompei-anoe. 

intemperance  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  males.     Fully  one  per  cent 
get  occasionally  drunk  who  are  under  thirteen  years  of  age." — 
.  M.  156.  ^  ^ 

17.  "Male:  It  has  heen  estimated  by  one  person  very 
conversant  with  the  subject  that  twenty-five  per  cent  are 
occasionally  intemperate,  and  ten  per  cent  at  least  once  a  week. 
Female :  Difi&cult  to  determine,  but  private  di-inking  exists  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Juvcmle  :  Few,  perhaps,  of  those  who  take 
intoxicating  drink  (from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age)  but  get 
intoxicated  more  or  less  fi-equently." — M.  181. 

18.  "  Among  grown  men,  probably  not  more  than  thu'ty 
per  cent  are  strictly  and  regularly  sober." — M.  182. 

19.  "At  least  half  the  adult  males  are  either  habitual  or 
occasional  drunkards.  I  should  think  the  same  may  be  said  of 
one-sixth  of  the  women." — M.  200. 

20.  "Male:  Fifty  per  cent,  at  least.  Female:  twenty  per 
cent.    JuvenUe  :  ten  per  cent,  probably." — M.  284. 

21.  "Male:  Per  centage  difficult  to  estimate;  but  the 
number  of  both  occasional  and  habitual  drunkards  is  very  large, 
and  increasing,  here.  Female  :  Largely  on  the  increase  :  there  is 
a  wide-spread  habit  of  moderate  drinking.  JuvenUe  :  Fostered  by 
dancing  saloons,  biUiard  rooms,  and  '  free  and  easies.'  The 
mischief  done  is  incalculable." — M.  308. 

22.  "  Purely  agricultural  parish  :  population,  600.  I  can 
only  point  out  three  habitual  drunkards  (men)  in  this  j)arish." — 
M.  398. 

23.  "  Male  :  About  two  per  cent  of  gross  population  ;  about 
ten  per  cent  of  adult  males.  Female  :  About  1'3  per  cent  of  gross 
population  ;  about  6*5  per  cent  of  adult  females.  Juvenile :  0"5 
per  cent  of  juveiiUe  population.  During  the  past  two  years,  I 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  intemperance  in  such  a  form 
as  was  altogether  unknown  to  me  in  my  previous  ministry.  And 
when,  at  length,  I  have  endeavoured  to  guage  its  extent  among 
my  people,  I  am  appalled  and  overwhelmed  with  what  I  discover. 
There'  is  one  corner  of  my  parish,  containing  about  100  houses, 
where  more  than  half  the  adults  are  drunkards.  The  men  diiuk, 
the  women  drink,  the  children  drink  !  Babes  at  the  breast  learn 
to  drink.    Infants  are  brought  to  the  Public-Houses." — M.  401. 

24.  "  From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  men  in  this  parish 
are  intemperate,  and  amongst  the  females  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
drinking  on  the  sly." — Ch.  78. 
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/  ■  ■!  3 

Qy.  Amonnt  oCIutompoi-auco  (estimate  of 
percentage)  in  parish  or  district, — Whether 
occasiomil  or  habitual:  (1)  Male  Iiiteiupurance. 
(•2)  Female  lutemperanoe.  (3)  Juveuile  lu- 
teinperance. 

25.  "  I  can  only  say  that  the  experience  of  myself  and 
Scripture-readers  leads  us  to  behove  that  there  is  hardly  a  family 
but  suffers  from  intemperance,  either  du-ectly  or  indii-ectly.  The 
proportion  of  female  intemperance  is  uuusuaUy  high  in  our 
district.  There  are  in  some  streets  almost  as  many  women  as 
men  addicted  to  this  vice.  Population  of  parish,  13,000 ; 
seaport."— Ch.  129. 

26.  "  The  estimated  amount  of  intemperance  in  this  parish 
(population,  8,000  :  seaport)  is  thu'ty  per  cent  occasional,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  habitual — the  latter  being  confirmed 
di"imkards,  and  chiefly  men.  Among  the  juveniles  of  both  sexes, 
there  is  fully  ten  percent." — Ch.  183. 

27.  "  Women  are  as  bad  in  this  resjject  as  men,  and  I 
consider  worse,  as  far  as  constant  '  tippling  '  is  concerned.  In  a 
certain  Pubhc-House  in  my  parish,  one  Saturday  night,  thu'ty 
women  were  coimted  to  two  men." — Ch.  198. 

28.  "  On  the  increase,  principally  among  the  female 
workers  in  our  one  factory." — Ch.  253. 

29.  "  About  one  half  of  the  adult  males  are  occasionally 
drunk."— Ch.  263. 

30.  "  Prevails,  more  or  less,  among  half  the  population." — 
Ch.  396. 

31.  "(1)  Om*  parish  is  flooded  with  intemperance.  The 
majority  of  om*  men  are  drinkers,  because  we  have  so  many  Pubhc- 
Houses  and  Beer-Shops,  and  also  places  that  sell  without  ahceuce. 
In  their  sober  intervals,  the  poor  dupes  curse  them  and  wish  there 
were  none.  We  have  avast  number  of  female  inebriates,  and  they 
ai-e  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  men.  When  sober,  many  of  them 
are  kind  parents  ;  but  worse  than  brutes  in  di'ink.  Juveniles  are 
even  taught  by  their  parents  to  drink  with  them,  and  to  use 
tobacco  when  very  young.  Thank  God,  we  find  some  of  them  a 
refuge  in  our  Bands  of  Hope." — Ch.  347. 

32.  "  In  reference  to  the  working  classes,  I  believe  that  the 
relative  per  centages  in  this  parish  are  seven  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  adult  males,  and  ten  jjer  cent  of  adult  females.  This  fact,  that 
the  proportion  of  drunkenness  is  greater  amongst  women  than 
men,  is  most  remarkable.  If  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  bring 
out  any  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of  meetnig  the  evil 
of  female  intemperance,  it  would  be  a  gi-eat  boon  to  have  auch 
buggestions  cu'culated  amongst  the  clergy." — Ch.  355. 

33.  "  MaJe  intemperance,  very  large ;  female  intemperance, 
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Qy.  Amount  of  Intomporanco.  (estimate  ol 
poroontago)  iu  pftrisli  or  diHtrict. — Whether 
oocaBioiml  or  habitual:  (1)  M alo  Intemporaiice. 
(2)  Female  lutomperauoo.  (3)  Juvenile  In- 
temx>eraiice. 

proportionately  large  ;  jiiveuile  intemperance,  fearful." — R.  24. 

84.  "  The  occasionally  intemperate  would  be  more  than  ten 
times  the  number  of  habitual  di-unkards.  Amongst  the  male 
population  intemperance  is  very  great  occasionally ;  less  so 
occasionally  amongst  females,  but  more  so  habitually.  Of  juvenile 
intemperance,  I  cannot  speak  definitely,  but  smoke  and  di-ink 
often  go  together,  and  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
juvenile  smokers.    Population,  7,000." — E.  277. 

35.  "  About  twenty  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  may  be 
classed  as  habitual  inebriates — almost  exclusively  men.  We  have 
eleven  places  supplying  uitoxicating  drinks  to  a  poi)ulation 
(manufacturhig)  of  about  5,000." — E.  357. 

36.  "  Juvenile  intemperance  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 
Juvenile  smoking  is  very  common,  and  this  leads  to  drunkenness." 
E.  410. 

37.  "  We  have  a  population  of  about  5,500,  engaged  in 
minuig  and  at  u'on-works.  Of  these,  about  thh-ty  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  seven  per  cent  females  are  addicted  to  intemperance  ; 
also  a  large  number  from  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards." — 
0.  66. 


Section  2.   THE  CLASSES  CHIEFLY  ADDICTED  TO  INTEMPERANCE. 


"  The  labouring  class  is  that  most  addicted  to  this  vice,  the  agi-icultui-al 
labourers  contrastmg  favourably  with  artisaus  aud  muiers.  lutemper- 
ance,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  for  the  farmers,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  are  an  intemperate  class  ;  and  a  vast  amoimt 
of  driukmg  exists  in  connection  with  trade  and  business  transactions 
generally.  The  higher  classes  are  not  nearly  so  fi-ee  from  this  vice  as  is 
currently  stated,  the  facihties  possessed  for  evading  pubUc  notice  disguising 
the  real  facts  of  the  case."— [Report,  page  3.) 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  Class  or  classes  chiefly  addicted  to  it? 

38.  "  Principally  the  working  classes." — Y.  7. 

39.  "  Chiefly  the  working  class ;  one  or  two  melancholy 
cases  of  confirmed  and  inveterate  di-mkers  in  the  midiUe  class."— 

y.  22. 
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Qy.  Class  or  classes  ohiofly  addicted  to  it  ? 

40.  "  Out  of  a  population  of  1,000,  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
tlie  working  class,  four  per  cent  of  tlie  higher  or  professioaial  class, 
and  one  per  cent  of  persons  occupying  official  positions  are 
addicted  to  intemperance." — Y.  68. 

41.  "  The  working  class — including  agricultural  labourers, 
bai-gemen,  and  hmeburners  ;  also  the  small  farmers." — Y.  82. 

42.  "  The  ill  effects  of  di-inking  in  this  parish  are  especially 
to  be  found  in  the  too  common  habit  of  the  farmers  drinking 
together  at  one  another's  houses  in  the  evenings." — Y.  172. 

48.  "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  occasional  intemperance 
amongst  the  farming  class  at  fans,  markets,  &c.,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  working  class.  There  are  some  cases  of  habitual 
intemperance,  but  not  many,  and  these  are  equally  divided  between 
the  farming  and  the  working  classes.  We  have  but  few  cases  of 
female  intemperance.  There  is  a  sad  case  in  the  professional 
class,  that  of  a  medical  man,  whose  influence  is  consequently 
enth-ely  lost  for  good."— Y.  224. 

44.  "  Among  the  working  class  and  farmers  very  prevalent." 
Y.  265. 

45.  "  We  have  a  mixed  population  of  agricultural  labourers, 
quarrymen,  and  tradesmen  ;  and  of  these  the  ii-onstone  men  are 
decidedly  the  worst,  especially  the  unmarried  ones.  They  have 
large  earnings,  and  generally  save  the  least.  A  few  tradesmen 
are  also  addicted  to  intemperance." — Y.  316. 

46.  "  I  do  not  think  that  intemperance  prevails  much 
among  the  agricultm-al  labourers  in  this  parish :  it  is  confined 
almost  entii'ely  to  the  miners,  who  are  reckless  and  improvident 
to  a  degi-ee.  They  earn  high  wages,  and  on  that  very  account  are 
exposed  to  great  temptations." — Y.  534. 

47.  "We  have  a  population  of  about  1,500;  a  small 
proportion  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  but  more  than  1,000  are 
dependent  upon  the  coUieiies.  There  are,  of  course,  amongst 
such  a  mass  of  labouring  men  many  habitual  di'unkards,  and 
many  others  who  break  out  occasionally.  (1)  Nearly  all  our 
inebriates  are  working  men,  though  we  have  several  who  have 
reduced  themselves  to  this  class  fi'om  much  better  positions 
through  intemperance.  (2)  Two  or  three  farmers  (our  highest 
class)  are  given  to  diinking  :  the  recent  death  of  a  female  of  this 
class  was  refeiTed  to  this  cause." — Y.  528. 

48.  "  Oui"  present  population,  more  than  trebled  by  the 
temporary  residence  of  workmen  employed  on  the  waterworks, 
is  now  nearly  1,700  :  our  normal  population  is  about  500.  There 
are  no  Public-Houses  or  Beer- Shops  in  this  parish  :  a  grocer  at  the 
wakes  holds  spirit  and  beer  licences.  There  is  great  intempei-ance 
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Qy.  Class  or  olausea  oUiolly  ndilicted  to  it  7 

among  the  '  navvies';  but  not  one  case  of  habitual  intemperance 
in  those  composing  the  popuhition  of  the  parish  strictly  so 
cousidered.  It  is  hoped  when  the  waterworks  are  completed,  the 
intemj)erance  existuig  in  the  parish  will  cease,  and  no  evil  effects 
be  left,  for  the  navvies  are  a  distinct  class,  and  the  regular 
population  keeps  itself  from  associating  with  them." — D.  15, 

49.  "  Oars  is  a  manufacturing,  seafarmg,  and  labouring 
population  of  13,000.  Of  the  working  classes,  the  sailors  are 
tolerably  sober  ;  puddlers,  u'on-sliipbuilders,  rollers  of  iron,  and 
Ii'ish  labourers  in  timberyards  are  very  diainken.  I  regret  also  to 
say  that  many  of  the  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  accoimtants  in  offices 
are  intemperate.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  persons  also 
occupying  official  positions." — D.  173. 

50.  "  This  parish  has  a  manufacturing  iJopulation  of  between 
8,000  and  4,000,  of  which  nine  per  cent  may  be  classed  as 
habitually  intemperate,  and  fifty  per  cent  occasionally  so.  Of  the 
drunkards,  ninety  per  cent  are  working  people ;  and  ten  per  cent 
belong  to  the  middle  class." — Ca.  145. 

51.  "  All  classes  ;  so  that  the  vice  is  known  in  the  North  by 
the  name  of  the  'Cumberland  Fever.'" — Ca.  230. 

52.  "  Population  about  1,000 :  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing. The  farmers  are  the  most  intemperate ;  and  next  in 
proportion,  the  operative  class." — M.  49. 

53.  "  (1)  In  a  manufacturing  population  of  about  4,000,  the 
greatest  number  of  drinkers  are  necessarily  of  the  working  class. 
(2)  Two  lawyers  are  addicted  to  intemperance;  one  disgracefully 
so.  (3)  A  magistrate  died  recently  who  had  seriously  injured  his 
health  by  consuming  large  quantities  of  ardent  sx)mts." — M.  74. 

54.  "  (1)  The  working  class  largely.  (2)  Cases  of  intem- 
perance among  the  higher  or  professional  classes,  being  private, 
or  evading  detection  in  the  chief  hotels,  cannot  well  be  estimated  ; 
but  they  are  supposed  to  be  numerous,  chiefly  from  di'inking  at 
hotel  'Bars.'"— M.  46. 

55.  "  (1)  A  very  large  number  among  the  working  men — 
particularly  moulders  and  other  artisans  in  receipt  of  high 
wages.  (2)  I  only  know  of  one  professional  man  here  addicted  to 
drunkenness.  No  doubt  there  is  much  habitual  intemperance 
among  the  less  educated  of  the  manufactm-ers  and  well-to-do 
tradespeople.  (3)  I  think  that  instances  of  persons  holding  civil 
offices  being  addicted  to  intemperance  are  much  less  frequent 
than  they  used  to  be  some  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  of  any." — 
M.  181. 

66.  "  Chiefly  the  working  class.     Several  of  our  farmers 
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yv.  Clai«  or  classes  ohietly  addiotcd  to  it  1 

have  beeu  (especially  a  few  year.s  back)  mucli  acltUcted  to 
intemperauce ;  but  tliree  of  these  utterly  ruined  their  fortunes 
throuj,'h  di-ink,  and  have  been  replaced  by  sober  farmers." — 
M.  2U8. 

57.  "  (1)  Glass-blowers  and  coUiers  most  grossly  addicted 
to  it.  (2)  The  cotton  sinuners  and  manufacturers  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood iu-e  by  no  means  free  fi-om  intemperance.  (3)  I  know 
of  none  holding  official  positions  as  being  addicted  to  mtemper- 
ance,  though  the  chaii-man  of  the  Local  Board  is  a  publican." — ■ 
M.  292. 

58.  "  QuaiTymen,  colhers,  and  factory  operatives.  Our 
postmaster  has  not  been  sober  many  hom-s  for  foiu*  months.  His 
good  wife  attends  to  the  duties  of  the  office." — M.  3i6. 

59.  "  The  working  classes  are  chiefly  addicted  to  it,  owing  to 
publicans  doing  theii-  best  by  various  dodges  to  di'aw  them  on ; 
and  doubtless  undetected  drunkenness  enables  so  many  to  make 
a  Uving.  (2)  The  higher  or  professional  classes  used  formerly  to 
be  iaitemperate,  but  are  much  changed  now.  Thi-ee  sad  instances, 
a  few  yeai's  ago,  showed  how^  di'ink  will  blight  the  most  promising 
career.  One  of  om*  surgeons  is  now  a  total  abstainer.  (8)  No 
serious  cases  lately  of  intemperauce  among  persons  occupying 
official  j)Ositions,  but  several  formerly." — Ch.  79. 

60.  "  The  W'Orking  classes — such  as  persons  employed  at  the 
Tiiilway  and  at  the  waterworks — are  those  most  addicted  to  it." — 
E.  16. 

61.  "  Population,  2,000.  (1)  The  working  classes  chiefly. 
(2)  Of  the  higher  or  professional  classes  there  are  one  or  two 
instances ;  several  also  among  the  tradesmen.  (3)  Of  persons 
occupying  official  positions,  there  are  two  instances  of  habitual 
intemperance,  and  one  occasional." — E.  35. 

62.  "  Cases  of  intemperance  amongst  aU  classes  here.  A 
short  time  ago  we  were  pai-ticularly  unfortunate  with  regard  to 
the  medical  profession." — E.  43. 

63.  "  (1)  Veiy  prevalent  among  the  worldng  class.  (2) 
The  employers  of  labour  are  much  addicted  to  drinking  habits  : 
they  frequent  the  Pubhc-Houses  with  their  men,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions  in  this  parish,  then-  influence  in  this  respect  is 
very  baneful.  (3)  All  persons  here  occupying  official  positions 
are  at  present  free  from  this  vice  ;  but  the  late  chairman  of  the 
Local  Board,  who  was  in  office  until  very  recently,  is  one  of  the 
most  intemperate  men  in  the  parish;  and  the  late  churchwarden 
for  the  peojde,  who  had  been  in  office  1867  to  1871,  is  also  one 
of  the  greatest  fiequcnters  of  Pubhc-Houses  in  this  parish  "  
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Qy.  ClaR8  or  olassoB  chiefly  addicted  to  it  ? 

G4.  "  (1)  Masons,  dyers,  &c.  (2)  Intemperance  prevails  to 
«a  terrible  extent  amongst  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers, 
carried  on  for  tlie  most  part  privately.  There  arc  numbers  of 
deaths  of  which  the  accounts  given  are  that  the  deceased  have 
'lived  high.'  "— R.  178. 

G5.  "  The  working  classes,  especially  in  certain  trades — 
brickmakers,  bricklayers,  and  persons  generally  employed  in  the 
building  trades  with  good  wages.  (8)  Town  councillors  are 
sometimes  given  to  excess." — E.  277. 

66.  "  The  colUers :  but  the  per  centage  of  habitual 
intemperance  is  very  small ;  occasional,  perhaps  twenty  per  cent. 
I  may  observe  that  the  colhers  of  this  town  are  quite  the  excep- 
tion with  respect  to  the  habits  of  miners  as  a  rule.  The  masters 
are  anxious  to  do  aU  that  they  can  for  their  men  :  the  managers 
(a  father  and  three  excellent  sons)  are  most  soUcitous  as  to  the 
men's  moral,  no  less  than  their  i)hysical,  welfare  ;  and  this,  with 
their  great  influence  for  good,  because  of  their  own  example  and 
precepts,  causes  the  men  to  be,  though  rough,  the  best  type  of 

miners  in  England.     The  Messrs.  —  ,  the  largest  owners,  I 

suppose,  in  England  of  coal  mines,  have  never  any  serious 
difference  vrith  thek  men." — E.  382. 


Section  3.    THE  INCEEASE  OE  DECEEASE  OF  INTEAIPEEANCE. 


"  Although  intemperance  has  largely  increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  this 
increase  is  not  of  a  general  character,  but  exists  principally  in  the  great 
centres  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and  invariably  where 
a  high  rate  of  wages  prevails.  In  fact,  the  retm-ns  from  the  agricultm-al 
districts  show  almost  imiversally  a  decrease  in  drunkenness,  possibly 
resulting  from  the  action  of  many  landowners  in  closmg  the  Drink-Shops 
on  theii-  property." — {Report,  page  3.) 


Testmony  of  Clenjij. 

Qy  Its  incroaso  or  decreaHO  (relatively  to 
population)  since  the  census  of  1861  ? 

67.  "Drunkenness  has  decidedly  decreased  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years." — Y.  5. 

68.  "  There  has  been  no  case  of  di-unkenness  before  the 
magistrates  from  this  ]iai-ish  since  1865  :  we  have  neither  Pubhc- 
House  nor  Beer- Shop." — ^Y.  78. 
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Qy.  Its  increase  or  docreaso  (relatively  to 
population)  since  the  census  ol  1861  ? 

69.  "I  am  told  that  it  lias  decreased  very  much  indeed 
since  1861 — one  parishioner  says  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  The 
population  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  1861.  I  attrihute  this 
improvement  to  the  Temperance  Society." — Y.  188. 

70.  "  Those  who  have  known  this  j)arish  for  many  years  say 
that  there  is  a  gi-eat  decrease  since  the  census  of  1861. 
Population,  1,977:  jxgricultural. "— Y.  224. 

71.  "  A  considerable  increase  since  1861,  because  mines 
have  been  commenced  since  then.  Before  that  date,  there  was 
very  httle  di-unkenness.    Population,  2,400."— Y.  302. 

72.  "  Up  to  May,  1870,  there  was  a  decided  and  gratifying 
decrease ;  since  that  time,  owing  to  the  importation  of  more  than 
200  men  fi'om  London,  to  work  in  and  at  the  iron-stone  quarries, 
the  balance  of  moral  and  spuitual  power  in  this  parish  (population 
4,000)  has  been  so  far  overpowered  by  increased  intemperance, 
that  we  {i.e.,  myself,  temperance  agents,  and  ministers  of  religion) 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  cope  with  it  successfully." — Y.  316. 

73.  "  Intemjjerance  in  oui-  parish  (population  300)  has 
been  even  more  glaring  diu'ing  the  last  few  years." — Y.  402. 

74.  "  Trade  was  never  so  prosperous  among  us,  and  the 
result  of  constant  work  and  good  wages  is  an  increase  of 
drunkenness.    Population,  4,500  :  mining." — D.  34. 

75.  "  Population  stationary.  Decrease  of  di-unkenness  one- 
haK.  No  farmers  or  market  gardeners  drink  now :  many  of  the 
older  men  did  then.  I  beheve  I  might  say  that  the  drinking  is 
only  one-thii-d  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago." — D.  155. 

76.  "  Increasing,  owing  to  additional  facilities  and 
consequent  temptations  offered  by  pubUcans  in  order  to  force  the 
sale  of  drink."— D.  211. 

77.  "  A  gi-eat  decrease  since  1861,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  incumbent  is  an  abstainer  from  intoxicating 
hquors,  and  encoiu-ages  Temperance  principles." — C.  195. 

78.  "  Considerably  decreased,  though  population  has  greatlv 
increased."— M.  101.  &  J- 

79.  "  Among  men,  a  slight  decrease ;  amongst  women,  an 
increase." — M.  133. 

80.  "  An  increase,  I  should  think.  In  fact,  the  better  times 
are,  the  more  drinking  there  is." — M.  142. 

81.  "A  greater  quantity  of  Hquor  is  now  consumed  than 
formerly,  the  operatives  being  in  receipt  of  much  better  wages 
and  with  more  time  to  spend  them." — M.  172.  ' 
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(^y.  Its  incrcftHO  or  (luoroaso  (relatively  to 
populiitiuii)  since  the  couhub  of  1861 1 

82.  "  Much  the  same  amongst  the  males,  but  there  is  reason 
to  fear  it  is  increased  amongst  females." 

83.  "  Decided  increase,  especially  among  women." — M.  308. 

84.  "  Decrease  :  owing  possibly  to  the  suppression  of  four 
Beer-Houses,  aud  the  force  of  pubhc  opinion  exercised  through  the 
Temperance  Societies  connected  with  the  Church  and  dissenting 
chapels,"— M.  361. 

85.  "Drunkenness  always  increases  Avith  commercial 
prosperity.  We  are  better  off  than  in  1861,  and,  therefore, 
more  drunken. — M.  390. 

86.  "  Population  has  decreased  in  this  parisli  on  account  of 
removal  of  printworks,  and  though  there  is  less  money  to  spend, 
yet  such  is  the  strength  of  the  wicked  habit  that  the  proj^ortion  of 
drunkards  is  as  great  as  ever." — M.  401. 

87.  "I  have  reason  to  beheve  that  it  has  decreased.  We 
have  one  Becr-House  less  than  we  had  three  years  ago,  and  some 
intemperate  famihes  have  left  the  neighbourhood.  Death  also  has 
done  somethmg  towards  the  result." — M.  411. 

88.  "It  has  decreased  lately,  in  consequence  of  the 
Temperance  movement  amongst  us  during  five  years." — Ch.  31. 

89.  "  General  opinion  seems  to  pomt  to  a  great  decrease 
with  regard  to  the  '  upper  '  classes  since  1861,  when  a  Band  of 
Hope  was  formed  numbering  over  400  members.  Then  it  was 
rehably  stated  that  one  inn  was  doing  as  much  business  as  three 
do  now,  in  the  face  of  a  largely  increased  i^opulation." — Ch.  79. 

90.  "  Increased  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  getting  drink 
have  increased." — Ch.  143. 

91.  "  Not  much  change  in  this  respect.  I  reaUy  am 
compelled  to  say,  that,  in  my  belief,  increased  wages  involve 
increased  di-inking.  But  considering  present  prosperity  in  om- 
trades,  I  think  there  is  rather  less  intemperance."— Ch.  175. 

92.  "  Intemperance  has  increased  in  proportion  to 
population." — Ch.  183. 

93.  "  An  immense  increase  here  among  the  porters,  brick- 
layers, dock  labourers,  &c.,  &c." — Ch.  198. 

94.  "I  think  that  Temperance  Societies  are  diminishing 
it."— Ch.  230. 

95.  "  Increased  greatly,  in  spite  of  much  greater  increase  of 
schools,  including  a  new  Ragged  School  and  an  Industrial  School 
in  oiu-  parish."— Ch.  847. 

96.  "  Decreasing.    Tliis  pai-ish  once  bore  a  very  bad  name 
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Qy.  Its  increase  or  decrease  (relatively  to 
populatiou)  siuoe  the  census  of  1861  ? 

for  fighting  and  drinking,  and  was  a  trouble  to  the  bench  of 
magistrates  owing  to  this  vice." — Ch.  890. 

97.  "  There  is  more  intemi^erance,  partly  caused  by  higher 
wages.'' — K.  1. 

98.  "A  decrease  both  in  the  PubHc  Houses  and  in  drunken- 
ness."—E.  12. 

99.  "  Increased  greatly :  a  manufacturing  population  of 
about  4,000."— E.  24. 

100.  "  Decrease  great,  decidedly ;  especially  among  the 
more  respectable  classes." — E.  162. 

101.  "  Increasing ;  though  during  the  i3ast  three  years  no 
less  than  eleven  Beer-Houses  have  been  closed.  Population,  8,000: 
manufactiuing.  We  have  thirty-eight  places  at  which  intoxicating 
Hquors  are  sold." — E.  199. 

102.  "  Intemperance  increasing,  the  cause  being  solicitations 
and  inducements  on  the  part  of  a  new  pubhcan." — E.  394. 


Testimony  of  Magistrates. 

Qy.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  relatively  to 
population,  intemperance  is  on  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  your  district,  and  to  what  do  you 
attribute  such  increase  or  decrease  ? 

103.  "  Increasing,  from  want  of  education,  too  great 
faculties  for  obtaining  di'ink,  high  wages,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Pubhc-House  accommodation." — 2,254. 

104.  "  Increasing  decidedly,  owing  to  (1)  the  facUities  offered 
by  the  excessive  number  of  retailers  of  intoxicating  drinks,  (2)  the 
increased  means  of  obtaining  it  by  the  general  advance  of  wages, 
and  (3)  the  want  of  the  exercise  of  proper  parental  authority  over 
the  young."— 2,258. 

105.  "Better  since  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  Hquors." — 
2,270. 

106.  "  Increasing,  from  (1)  increased  wages,  and  (2)  too  many 
facihties  for  drink."— 2,279. 

107.  "  I  consider  it  on  the  increase  very  decidedly,  partly 
owing  to  the  liigher  rate  of  wages,  but  much  more  owing  to  the  - 
frequency  of  elections,  municipal  and  parhamentary.  All  the 
work  is  done  in  Public-Houses  :  the  middle  clnsses  meet  in  Public- 
Houses,  and  drink  there  ;  and  if  tlie  operative  class  do  any  work, 
they  expect  to  be  treated.    This,  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
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Qy.  Is  It  yonr  opinion  tlmt,  rolotively  to 
population,  intuniponiiice  iH  on  tlio  iiicreiiHu  or 
tlecieiiHo  in  yoiii-  illHtinct,  and  to  wlmt  do  yon 
iittribiitt.'  sia-li  incn  aw  iir  docreasu  'I 

 ,  is  the  most  Gotl-forsaken  place  in  England  ;  no  i^ublic 

meetings  can  be  held  for  fear  of  violence  from  di-unken  mobs." — 
2,282. 

108.  "It  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  arising  from  the 
great  improvement  in  trade,  and  the  increase  in  wages." — 2,308. 

109.  "  I  believe  it  to  be  on  the  decrease,  as  regards  the  male 
poj)ulation.  I  think  that  the  formation  of  cricket  clubs,  &c.,  and 
theii'  engagements  as  members  of  volunteer  regiments  have  had  a 
beneficial  effect  m  withdrawing  young  men  from  the  tem^Jtations 
of  the  Beer-House."— 2,314. 

110.  "On  the  increase,  from  (1)  earning  more  money,  (2)  the 
want  of  better  education." — 2,484. 

111.  "  On  the  increase,  owing  to  (1)  higher  wages,  and  (2) 
the  laxity  of  moral  discipline." — -2,488. 

112.  "  On  the  decrease  (so  far  as  I  can  jjubhcly  judge),  which 
I  attribute  partly  to  better  education,  and  partly  to  the  laws 
against  di-unkenness  being  better  enforced  than  formerly." — 2,545. 

113.  "I  think  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  di-mikenness 
before  the  magistrates  than  there  used  to  be  (though  still  there  are 
many),  and  that  the  decrease  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  gi-eater 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  justices  in  regard  to  Hcences,  and  the 
greater  vigilance  of  the  police.  The  keejjers  of  houses  are  more 
careful  than  formerly." — 2,590. 

114.  "I  think  it  to  be  on  the  increase,  both  with  men  and 
women."— 2,G95. 

115.  "Increasing,  from  higher  wages,  and  the  want  of 
facihties  for  recreation,  such  as  reading  rooms,  public  gai'dens, 
&c.,  &c."— 2,707. 

116.  "  I  think  intemperance  has  increased  during  the  last 
five  years,  but,  perhaps,  not  during  the  year  just  closed.  I 
attribute  the  increase  to  the  very  many  temptations,  viz.,  our 
having  too  many  hcensed  houses  in  the  district,  and  also  to  a 
system  of  young  men  having  too  much  money  to  spend  and  gamble 
away,  from  parents  allo"s\ing  them  to  be  '  Jack  finders,'  i.e.,  that 
pay  their  parents  8s.  to  12s.  per  week,  and  they  themselves  keep 
the  remainder  of  then-  earnings — say,  from  2s.  to  10s.,  or  even 
more  weekly." — 2,720. 

117.  "  The  facilities  for  obtaining  di-ink  are  taken  advantage 
of  thiough  increased  wages  and  shorter  hom-s  of  labour." — 2,728. 

118.  "  On  the  increase,  and  attributable  to  the  high  wages 
paid  for  every  description  of  work,  and  to  tlie  facilities  for  obtamiug 
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Qy.  Is  it  your  opiuion  tliat,  relatively  to 
populatiou,  inteiuiK-nuice  is  ou  the  iuoivii:  e  or 
Jctxoase  in  your  district,  and  to  wi-.iit  do  yon 
attribute  such  iuortase  or  decrease? 

litjuors,  almost  every  workman  lia\ing  to  pass  on  his  way  home 
lialf-a-clozen  PnbHc  or  Beer-Houses,  into  which  he  is  invited  by 
some  companions." — 2,788. 

119.  "  It  is  on  the  increase,  and  I  attribute  it  to  (1)  shortened 
hom-s  of  habonr,  (2)  the  increased  quantity  of  money  the  people 
have  to  spend,  but  more  particularly  (3)  to  the  want  of  suitable 
places  of  recreation  in  then-  leism-e  hours." — 2,749. 

120.  "  I  feel  certain  we  do  not  improve." — 2,781. 

121.  "  Intemperance  is,  I  fear,  on  the  increase,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  increased  earnings  of  the  working  classes  and  the 
great  temptations  placed  in  then-  way  at  every  point  in  the  shape 
of  Pubhc-Houses  and  Beer- Shops." — 2,810. 

122.  "  I  beheve  intemperance  to  be  ou  the  increase  relatively 
to  population.  A  main  cause  I  consider  to  have  been  the  intro- 
duction of  Beer-Houses  many  years  ago,  which  have,  in  my  opinion, 
ever  since  been  gradually  exercising  a  deteriorating  influence  upon 
the  population.  The  high  rate  of  wages,  making  children 
independent  of  theh  employers,  I  consider  to  be  another  reason. 
Crowded  houses  and  close  streets,  making  homes  uncomfortable, 
is  perhaps  a  thu'd  reason." — 2,817. 

123.  "  In  my  opinion,  intemperance  has  increased  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  mainly  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  Beer- 
Houses  dm-ing  that  time." — 2,881. 

124.  "  Shghtly  on  the  decrease,  owing  partly  to  (1)  educa- 
tion ;  (2)  more  to  trades  unions,  requhing  a  certain  amount  of 
sa\-ing,  and  to  a  degi-ee  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  members — 
the  only  good  they  do." — 2,898. 

125.  "Bather  on  the  increase,  partly  on  account  of  higher 
wages,  and  less  inchnation  for  hard  work." — 2,950. 

126.  "  In  those  of  mature  years,  we  have  much  less  beastly 
drunkenness  ;  but  with  the  young,  and  especially  females,  the 
increase  has  been  large.  This  is,  I  think,  explained  by  the  high 
wages  and  the  loss  of  parental  control  over  those  wages  ;  also  to 
the  indiscriminate  granting  of  licences  of  late  years." — 2,981. 

127.  "  Decrease,  in  consequence  of  better  education." — 2,989. 

128.  "I  beheve  there  is  less  diaxnkenness  than  there  was 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  qualified  for  a  magistrate ; 
certainly  less  in  proportion  to  population.  Perhaps,  the  more 
efficient  police  force  may  account  for  this,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
hope  the  improved  character  of  our  better  working  men." — 8,008. 

129.  "  Yes,  an  increase,  in  consequence  of  better  wages  and 
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Qy.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  relatively  to 
population,  iuteiupcinnco  Ih  ou  the  iiiei  cnBc  or 
decrease  in  your  diHtrict,  and  to  whiit  do  you 
Rttributo  Huoh  iacj'oaBe  or  decreaKe  ? 

larger  earnings.  N.B.  When  there  was  great  distress  amongst  the 
silk-workers  some  j'ears  ago,  the  cases  of  all  sorts  brought  before 
the  magistrates  decreased  one-half." — 8,014. 

180.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  intemperance  is  on  the  increase, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  drink." — 
8,086. 

181.  "I  think  relatively  as  to  population,  intemperance  is  on 
the  decrease,  but  I  attribute  this  ui  part  at  least  to  less  wages 
being  earned.  As  a  rule  here,  I  think  the  working  classes  do  not 
save  money  :  hence  the  more  they  earn,  the  moi*e  intoxication." — 
8,044. 

182.  "Intemperance  is  on  the  increase,  particularly  among 
women.  I  attribute  the  evil  to  high  wages  and  a  superabundant 
number  of  Public-Houses." — 8,054. 

183.  "  If  the  work  of  the  police  in  connection  with  drunken- 
ness be  a  test  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime,  di-unkenuess, 
relatively  to  population,  has  increased  in  Liverpool ;  for  the 
apprehensions  in  1861  were  9,882,  and  in  1871,  19,559, — or  more 
than  double."— 8,088. 

184.  "  On  the  increase,  owang  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
di-ink."— 8,115. 

185.  "I  should  say,  rather  on  the  decrease:  bronght  about 
through  the  mfiuence  of  a  Temperance  Society  and  other  means  ; 
still  we  have  too  much  di'unkenness  in  this  village." — 3,172. 

136.  "  I  think  intemperance  is  on  the  increase  in  this 
neighbourhood,  which  is  easily  accoixnted  for  by  the  gi'eat  increase 
in  wages  in  the  manufacturing  portions  of  this  district." — 8,195. 

187.  "  Certainly  intemperance  has  greatly  increased,  and  also 
crime,  relatively  to  population,  since  the  unfortunate  establishment 
of  more  Beer-Shops."— 3,289. 

188.  "  Decidedly  on  the  decrease.  I  attribute  the  decrease  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  condoned  by  public  opinion ;  we  speak 
of  a  man  being  '  beastly  drunk,'  and  not  '  jolly  di'unk."" — 8,389. 

139.  "I  should  hold  that  relatively  to  population,  intemper- 
ance is  ou  the  decrease,  which  I  attribute  to  the  elevation  of  the 
working  classes  through  better  education,  and  improved  physical 
conditions  and  cu'cumstances.'' — 3,431. 

140.  "  Intemperance  is,  I  fear,  somewhat  on  the  increase, 
particu.larly  among  young  men.  This  I  attribute  ])artly  to  higher 
wages,  and  to  the  gi-eat  temptations  oll'orod  in  connection  with 
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Qy.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  rclfttivoly  to 
popnlatiou,  lutompcnuico  is  on  the  increftso  or  _ 
decnaso  in  your  district,  ftnd  to  whut  do  yon 
attribute  suoli  iucrctise  or  decrease  1 

billifircls,  bagatelle  tables,  music,  &c.,  in  tlie  public-houses." — 
3,-46S. 

141.  "  On  the  decrease,  owing  to  the  active  surveillance  of  the 
pohce,  and  the  dissemination  of  wholesome  literature,  with  general 
imiirovement." — 3,605. 

142.  "  The  district  in  which  I  live,  although  in  the  country, 
closely  adjoins  the  city  of  York.  The  population,  therefore, 
includes  many  artisans,  and  amongst  this  class  I  think  intemper- 
ance is  on  the  increase.  I  ascribe  it  to  higher  wages,  a  decrease 
in  the  hom-s  of  labour,  facihties  for  obtaining  drink,  and  the  want 
of  education."— 3,712. 

143.  "  With  high  wages  and  prosperity  of  trade,  far  more 
drimkenness  exists  than  with  low  wages — i.e.,  so  far  as  regards  our 
mining  and  u-onworking  population.  In  om*  rural  population, 
intemperance  is,  I  think,  on  the  decrease." — 3,771. 

144.  "  Thu'ty-eight  years  of  active  magisterial  experience  on 
the  bench,  justifies  me  in  saying  that  drunkenness  has  greatly 
increased  since  1834.  I  have  observed  when  trade  and  manufactures 
were  prosperous  and  wages  good,  drunkenness  then  most 
increased ;  and  when  all  were  bad,  it  considerably  decreased.  I 
consider  that  wages  being  high  compared  with  the  legitimate 
household  demands  for  food  and  clothing  as  to  cost,  is  the  great 
increaser  of  drunkenness.  High  wages  give  the  means,  and  short 
hours  of  labour  the  time,  for  the  increase  of  intoxication." — 3,869. 

145.  "  On  the  decrease  :  the  upper  classes  are  now,  as  a  rule, 
sober,  and  the  better  class  of  farmers  are  changing  then-  habits. 
Thirty  years  ago,  if  twenty  farmers  met  to  transact  agricultural 
business,  each  would  have  a  glass  of  spu-its  ;  now  spu-its  are  the 
exception,  and  they  take  wine  or  beer.  The  railways  taking 
farmers  out  of  the  market  towns  during  the  afternoon  have 
assisted  to  diminish  drunkenness.  They  leave  before  they  become 
intoxicated,  as  used  to  be  so  much  the  case." — 3,939. 

146.  "  I  think  intemperance  is  on  the  increase,  and  I 
attribute  it  to  the  gi-eat  temptations  afforded  by  the  various  places 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  (which  are  far  too  numerous), 
and  to  the  lax  manner  in  whicla  they  are  conducted." — 3,962. 

147.  "  I  think  drunkenness  is  on  the  decrease,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  old  persons  who  thought  it  a  great  thing  to 
drink  are  dead,  and  the  young  people  have  better  notions  ;  also 
to  the  police  having  received  orders  to  summon  the  publican 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  discover  where  the  di-unkard  procured 
the  drink."— 4,001. 
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Qy.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  relatively  to 
population,  intciniponinuo  iH  on  tlio  incrcaBO  or 
ducreftse  in  your  iliHtrict,  and  to  what  do  you 
attribute  Buoh  iucreaBo  or  docroaso  ? 

148.  "  I  think  that  on  the  whole  there  is  not  much  difference. 
In  the  country  districts  there  is  a  decrease,  owing  in  some  measure 
to  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  county  -police  ;  in  the  towns, 
there  is  less  intemperance  amongthe  middle  classes,  but  more  among 
the  lower  classes,  owing  to  higher  wages  and  more  numerous 
holidays.  The  sports  got  up  at  these  times,  such  as  wresthng, 
pigeon-shooting,  and  the  hko,  an  occasional  licence  being  obtained 
lor  the  sale  of  liquors  on  the  ground,  have  also  led  to  an  increase 
of  intemperance.  Cheap  trips,  likewise,  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
increased  regard  for  sobriety  observable  in  the  better  disposed 
portion  of  the  community." — 4,063. 

149.  "  On  the  whole,  I  see  httle  difference  in  forty  years. 
There  is  less  diiuking  in  workshops  for  '  fines  and  footings,'  and 
there  is  a  class  of  more  steady  and  sober  men ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  increased  earnings  of  men  and  women  and  yoimg 
people,  create  more  drinking,  and  one  effect  of  shortening  the 
hours  of  labour  is,  I  regret,  to  increase  di'unkenness." — 4,106. 

150.  "  In  this  particular  district,  I  consider  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  intemperance  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
owing  to  greater  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  the  better  example 
of  the  gentry,  and  the  introduction  of  Temperance  Societies." — 
4,111. 

151.  "  The  amount  of  drinking  has  been  greatly  on  the 
increase  during  the  last  six  months,  whilst  trade  has  been  so 
prosperous  in  the  borough  of  Oldham.  The  extravagance  of  the 
working  classes  is  such  that  if  a  period  of  bad  trade  should  come, 
they  woidd  soon  be  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  dm-ing  the 
Lancashire  cotton  famine ;  and  with  this  disadvantage — that  no 
one  would  help  them  again,  as  they  did  during  the  American 
war."— 49. 

152.  "  It  is  very  much  on  the  increase  in  this  district  owing 
to  (1)  high  wages,  (2)  want  of  education,  (3)  the  encoui-agement 
given  by  the  licensing  laws,  (4)  the  laborious  nature  of  the 
employment  on  our  pubUc  works,  and  (5)  the  want  of  control  and 
inspection." — 4,162. 

153.  "I  fear  greatly  on  the  increase,  among  the  working 
classes  in  particular  ;  the  causes  are  (1)  the  want  of  compulsory 
education,  and  (2)  the  high  rate  of  wages  obtained."— 4,164. 

154.  "  In  the  T  petty  sessional  di^dsion,  where  I  also 

act  as  a  magistrate,  I  do  not  think  that  intemperance  is  at  all  on 

the  increase;  but  in  the  West  H         petty  sessional  di^•ision, 

intemperance  is  ou  the  increase.    The  increase,  in  the  latter  case, 
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Qy.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that,  rolatlvoly  to 
popiUatiou,  intompeiTUioe  is  on  tlie  inci-easo  or 
ilecrt'ttse  iu  your  district,  auil  to  whut  do  you 
attributu  suoix  increase  or  decrease  ? 

is  attributable  (1)  to  the  great  iuflux  of  population,  especially 
Ii-isli  population  ;  (2)  to  the  ignorance  of  that  population,  whether 
Ii'ish  or  English  ;  (3)  to  the  want  of  parks  and  other  places  of 
out-door  amusement  suitable  for  the  recreation  of  this  dense 
population  in  tine  weather,  more  especially  on  Sundays  and  other 
hohdays  ;  (-4)  to  the  Piuitanical  discouragement  of  such  games  as 
cricket,  football,  and  hockey  on  the  Sundays  ;  (5)  to  the  very  high 
wages  which  the  local  development  of  the  h'on  trade  gives  to  a 
population  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  poverty ;  and  (6)  to  the 
legislation  and  customs  of  modern  times  in  England,  which  with- 
hold fi-om  a  wages  class,  who  have  suddenly  found  themselves 
j)ossessed  of  more  money  than  they  know  how  to  spend  or  save, 
any  rival  attraction  on  the  Christian  Church  hohdays,  to  the 
Ale-House." — 4,239. 

155.  "  I  think  there  is  less  intemperance  in  this  locahty  than 
there  was  ten  years  ago,  and  I  attribute  the  decrease  (1)  to  a 
better  management  in  the  u'onworks  and  collieries  ;  and  (2)  to  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  Beer-Houses." — 4,242, 

156.  "  I  think  that  so  far  as  this  rural  district  is  concerned, 
the  intemperate  use  of  stimulants  has  decreased,  and  I  ascribe  to 
the  progi-ess  of  education  and  other  civiHzing  influences  that 
amelioration." — 4,282. 

157.  "  In  the  toAvns  and  villages,  drinking  is  certainly  on  the 
increase,  while  amongst  the  purely  agricultural  population  it  is 
not.  In  the  to-mis  and  villages,  I  attribute  a  great  proportion  of 
the  increased  di-unkenness  to  the  number  of  Pubhc-Houses  and 
Beer-Shops,  and  the  miserable  dwelling  accommodation." — 4,317. 

158.  "  Stationary  at  my  country  residence,  but  on  the 
increase  at  my  sea-side  residence,  amongst  fishermen  and  pitmen. 
Cause  ?  Idleness  and  m-egular  work,  but  largely  that  beer  and 
spirits  are  now  made  to  create  instead  of  allaying  thirst." — 4,332. 

159.  "  On  the  increase,  because  people  are  earning  more 
wages."— 4,422. 


Testimony  of  Cliief  Constables,  dx. 

(ij.  Is  tliere  mnch  intemperance  in  your 
diirtrict  ?  Is  it  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
relatively  to  population  ?  and  to  what  do  yon 
attribntc  such  increase  or  decrease  ? 

160.  "  There  is  a  serious  amount  of  drunkenness  in  this 
county,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  facilities 
afforded  by  a  multiphcity  of  Pubhc-Houses  and  Beer- Shops  as  well 
as  the  late  hours  at  which  they  are  kept  open."— 86. 
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Qy.  Is  there  much  iutempcranco  in  your 
district?  Is  it  on  tlio  increnso  or  decrease 
relatively  to  population  ?  and  to  what  do  you- 
attribute  such  increase  or  decreusu  ? 

161.  "  Intemperance  increasing,  too  many  inducements  being 
held  out  by  the  number  of  Pubhc-Houses  and  Beer- Shops  in  the 
borough."— 92. 

162.  Is  there  much  intemperance  in  our  district?'  Yes — 
yes;  there  are  too  many  Pubhc-Houses  and  Beer-Shops." — 93. 

168.  "  There  is  not  much  intemperance  in  this  district,  except 

in  D  ,  M  ,  and  P  ,  villages  which  have  too  many 

Pubhc-Houses."— 139. 

164.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  intemperance  in  this  district. 

In  the  town  and  parish  of  A  ,  the  population  is  2,300,  and  of 

Pubhc-Houses  and  Beer-Shops  there  are  twenty-seven,  or  one  to 
every  eighty-five  persons." — 148. 

165.  "  Ou  the  increase,  in  consequence  of  trade  being  good, 
wages  high,  and  generally  paid  when  workmen  leave  work  at  one 
p.m.  on  Satui-day." — 217. 

166.  "  There  is  not  so  much  intemperance  in  this  district,  as 
in  more  thickly  populated  ones.  Still  there  is  a  lamentable 
amount  of  drunkenness,  even  in  this  rural  district,  which  I  think 
would  be  much  diminished  by  reducing  the  number  of  Inns  and 
Beer- Shops,  and  restricting  the  hoiu's  of  sale  from  eight  a.m.  to 
nine  p.m.  on  week-days." — 223. 

167.  "  Drunkenness  is  on  the  increase  in  this  city,  which  I 
partly  attribute  to  the  Satm-day  night  traffic." — 268. 

168.  "  Yes,  and  on  the  increase  ;  attributable  to  the  excessive 
number  of  Inns  and  Beer-Shops,  there  being  one  to  every  160  of  the 
population . ' ' — 27 1 . 

169.  "  Intemperance  is  on  the  increase  here,-  owing  to  the 
briskness  of  trade  and  the  want  of  education." — 274. 

170.  "  There  is  very  much  intemperance  in  the  manufacturing 
parts  of  this  district ;  relatively  to  population  there  is  a  shght 
increase,  but  I  also  think  that  a  vast  amount  of  it  is  attributable 
to  the  excessive  heat  in  the  glassworks  and  potteries,  and  also  to 
ignorance  and  irreligion." — 281 

171.  "We  have  not  much  intemperance  here;  but  it  is 
rather  on  the  increase,  especially  among  young  people.  I  lay  the 
blame  on  the  want  of  education,  on  the  temptations  held  out  by 
low  houses,  and  by  Grocers  and  Confectioners' Wine  Licences,  and 
also  on  the  late  hoiu-s  at  which  the  houses  are  open." — 827. 

172.  "Drunkenness  is  increasing  according  to  population. 
In  agricultural  counties,  the  farmers  engage  men  for  so  much 
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Qy.  Is  there  much  intemperanoo  in  your 
district  1  Is  it  on  the  inoroaso  or  dooi-oaso 
relatively  to  popnlutiou  ?  and  to  wUiit  do  you 
attribute  such  increase  or  decrease  ? 

wages,  and  so  mucli  beer.  This  is  a  very  bad  practice,  and  leads 
to  much  intemperance.  Sometimes  boys  of  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
years  of  age  have  their  quantum  of  beer  served  out  by^^the 
farmers." — 347. 

178.  "  A  great  amount  of  intemperance  prevails  in  this 
county,  -which  is  o^nug  to  the  fact  that  we  have  one  PubHc-House 
for  every  210  of  the  populatfon." — 867. 

174.  "  I  always  find  an  increase  of  intemperance  when  work 
is  brisk  ;  but  the  great  cause  is  the  temptation  offered  by  so  many 
Pubhc-Houses  and  Beer- Shops.  In  this  small  town,  with  a 
population  imder  4,000,  there  are  twenty-sis  Drinking  Shops, 
besides  hcensed  gi'ocers.  But  the  great  cm-se  of  the  coimtry  are 
the  Beer-Houses,  in  rui'al  districts  more  particularly." — 869. 

175.  "  There  is  an  increase  of  drunkenness,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  morals  of  the  landlords  of  Beer-Houses.  I  beheve  if  a  boy 
took  a  shilling  into  some  of  these  houses,  they  would  give  him 
di'iuk  for  it ;  they  would  take  the  last  farthing  from  the  poorest." 
388. 

176.  "Drunkenness  prevails  here  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to 
brisk  trade  and  good  wages  amongst  a  low  class  of  working 
population." — 554. 

177.  "  We  have  a  great  deal  of  intemperance  ;  it  increases 
and  decreases,  fluctuating  with  the  state  of  trade  and  other 
faculties  for  obtaining  di'iuk." — 459. 

178.  "  There  is  much  intemperance  here,  and  it  is  on  the 
increase,  having  doubled  in  eight  years,  although  the  population 
has  only  increased  fi-om  65,000  to  76,000.  This  I  attribute  to 
increased  facihties  for  obtaining  di'ink,  which  foster  and  increase 
the  habit  of  intemperance." — 478. 

179.  "  There  is  much  intemperance  in  this  borough ;  the 
penalties  for  simple  drunkenness  are  not  sufficiently  severe : 
drunken  men  are  generally  discharged  on  payment  of  costs,  and 
none  but  habitual  drunkards  are  sent  to  gaol,  and  then  only  when 
there  has  been  riotous  conduct.  Some  of  the  justices,  too,  are 
brewers  and  sphit  merchants,  and  some  are  owners  of  PubHc- 
Houses,  and  they,  generally,  will  not  convict  if  it  can  be  avoided." 
474. 

180.  "  It  is  about  stationary  here.  The  number  of  Pubhc- 
IIou.scs  is  _f,T:eatly  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  for, 
altliougli  tiiis  is  a  purely  agricultural  district,  I  have  in  some 
parishes  one  PubUc-House  to  every  100  of  the  adidt  population. 
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Qy.  Is  there  much  iiitemperanco  in  your  » 
district  ?   Is  it  on  tlio  increase  or  decreiiso 
relatively  to  popiiliition  1  and  to  wliat  do  you 
attribute  such  increase  or  dccreoso  ? 

181.  "  Drunkenness  is  certainly  increasing,  the  causes  of 
which  are,  mainly,  the  increase  of  wages  and  idle  time  among 
liersons  who  turn  them  to  had  account ;  also  imperfect  legislation, 
the  latter  of  which  is  imx^erfectly  carried  out." — G09. 


Section  4.   FEMALE  INTEMPERANCE. 


"  There  is  a  difficulty  in  obtainiag  a  very  comprehensive  opinion  as  to  the 
prevalence  and  increase  of  intemperance  among  females  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  but  the  information,  where  obtainable,  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  fact." — [Report,  page  3.) 


Testimony  of  Clergy, 

Qy.  Does  youi'  experience  lead  yon  to  think 
that  intemperance  amongst  females  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  is  on  the  increase  1 

182.  "  Not  intemperance;  but  the  habit  of  moderate  drinking 
is."— Y.  241. 

183.  "  Sorry  to  say  such  is  my  experience.  Gilbey's  store  at 
the  grocer's  is  too  much  patronised  by  such."— Y.  316. 

184.  "  My  experience  in  this  direction  is  very  limited,  but  I 
fear  di'inking  is  on  the  increase  among  this  class.  One  young 
lady  in  this  parish  drank  herself  to  death ;  she  died  about  two 
years  since.  The  population  here  consists  in  a  great  measui'e  of 
the  wealthy  and  professional  classes." — ^Y.  431. 

185.  "  In  this  small  parish,  of  less  than  200  inhabitants,  are 
two  females,  respectable  farmers'  wives,  who  ai'e  habitually 
intemperate.  One  of  them  has  brought  herself  to  a  lamentable 
condition  of  mental  weakness  by  the  habit  of  sipping," — Y.  520. 

186.  "  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  of  it.  The  widow  of  a 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  educated,  and  of  good  means,  has 
recently  died  from  excess  of  this  kind.  There  ai"e  besides  two 
maiden  sisters  (getting  into  years)  of  the  better  sort  of  retired 
farmer  class,  of  siiperior  education,  and  well  connected,  who 
seclude  themselves  entirely  to  indulge  in  this  propensity.  Three 
of  this  class  in  this  parish  of  1,500  !  I  have  also  observed  in  the 
course  of  my  visits  in  the  neighbourhood  that  ladies  of  all  ages  are 
by  no  means  so  reluctant  to  adopt  "  the  night  cap  "  in  pubhc,  as 
used  to  be  the  case." — Y.  581. 
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Qy.  Does  yourexporicnoolcMl  youto'think 
thaf^intomiK'raHOO  amongst  f'males  of  the 
miililTe  tuid  upper  cUisscs  is  on  the  inorcaso  ? 

187.  "  I  know  it  to  be  so  in  a  frightful  degree," — D.  185. 

188.  "  Most  certainly  iii  Newcastle,  (where  I  was  curate,) 
amongst  females  generally." — D.  818. 

189.  "  I  have  two  instances,  population  1,000,  of  this  vice  in 
the  women  of  the  middle  class  in  my  parish — farmers'  wives. 
Neither  of  them  go  into  public-houses,  but  they  employ  servants 
and  fi'iends  to  procure  di'iuk  for  them." — C.  4. 

190.  "  I  know  it  has  increased  amongst  the  women  of  my 
palish,  and  I  have  reason  to  beHeve  that  amongst  the  females  of 
tradespeople  it  has  increased." — C.  59. 

191.  "Yes,  among  ladies  in  fashionable  cu'cles,  and  in 
dehcate  health."— C.  229. 

192.  "  Yes  ;  fifteen  years  ago,  I  did  not  know  a  single  female 
of  my  own  class  who  was  intemperate.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am 
now  acquainted  mth  seven  cases.  As,  however,  the  last  fifteen 
yeai's  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  the  north,  and  the  previous 
portion  in  the  south,  this  may  be  no  criterion." — M.  74. 

193.  "  I  beheve  that  it  is.  Several  most  distressing  cases 
have  come  under  my  notice  lately.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  lady  by 
birth  and  education,  the  wife  of  a  respectable  and  well-to-do 
individual.  The  husband  committed  suicide,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  domestic  misery  induced  by  his  wife's  drunken 
habits.  In  another,  the  parties  being  of  similar  social  standing, 
a  separation  of  husband  and  wife  seems  inevitable,  through  the 
long-continued  drunkenness  of  the  latter." — M.  101. 

194.  "  Experience  forces  upon  me  the  conviction  that 
intemperance  amongst  females  is  fearfully  increasing." — M.  172. 

195.  "  I  fear  female  intemperance  is  greatly  on  the  increase 
among  aU  classes." — M.  234. 

196.  "I  am  sure  it  is  amongst  females  of  the  middle  class  " 
M.  250. 

197.  "  Most  decidedly  on  the  increase." — M.  372. 

198.  "  Certainly,  in  all  classes,  more  especially,  though 
unnoticed,  in  the  upper." — M.  381. 

199.  "  Yes,  and  from  abundant  testimony  I  believe  it  is  so  " 
C.  230. 

200.  "  Yes,  among  females  of  the  middle  class." — C.  287. 

201.  "  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  on  the  increase  in  both 
classes."— C.  347. 

202.  "  Several  times  I  have  been  sent  for  to  induce  such 
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Qy.  Does  your  oxporience  load  yo«  to  tliink 
that  intomporiinoo  amongst  femaleB  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classoa  is  on  tlio  increaBo  ? 

females  to  become  abstainers.  In  one  case  it  i^revented  a 
Bepavatiou  between  husband  and  wife." — C.  850. 

203.  "  It  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase ;  doubtless,  in  such 
cases,  a  habit  is  formed  by  the  administration  of  cordials  on 
certain  occasions." — K.  2. 

204.  "  Yes,  owing  to  the  sale  at  gi-ocers'  shops." — R.  32. 

205.  "I  have  no  experience  as  to  its  increase  among  the 
upper  classes ;  but  among  females  of  the  middle  class  it 
undoubtedly  is."— E.  72. 

206.  "  I  certainly  think  intemperance  is  mcreasing  among 
females  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes." — R.  162. 

207.  "It  is  on  the  increase  among  respectable  maiTied 
women,  and  all  through  grocers'  hcences." — R.  178. 

208.  "  Very  greatly  on  the  mcrease."— R.  209. 

209.  "  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  sale  of  beer  in  grocers'  shops  greatly  increases  the  drinking 
habit  among  females  of  the  working  class." — R.  310. 

210.  "  Decidedly,  from  the  observation  of  the  medical  men. 
N.B. — Most  of  the  inhabitants  here  are  colliers  and  tradespeople 
of  the  smaller  stamp.  Amongst  the  widows  of  retu-ed  colliers  and 
tradespeople,  the  excess  is  most  observable." — R.882. 

211.  "I  know  from  my  own  observation  and  that  of  many 
friends  that  it  is  greatly  on  the  increase  ;  the  chief,  perhaps  the 
sole,  cause  being  the  recklessness  of  medical  men." — R.  394. 

212.  "I  think  it  is  on  the  increase:  and  all  through  the 
faciUties  afforded  of  obtaining  Uquors  at  the  grocers'  shops  as 
goods."— E.  473. 


Testimony  of  Magistrates. 

Qy.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  female  in- 
temperance is  on  the  increase  ?  If  on  the 
increase,  to  what  do  you  attribute  it? 

213.  "  Yes ;  owing  to  the  excessive  number  of  retailers  of 
intoxicating  liquors  ;  the  advance  in  wages,  and  the  want  of 
parental  control  over  the  j^oung." — 2,258. 

214.  "  Yes,  the  bad  examples  of  husbands."— 2,270. 

215.  "  With  us,  it  is  certainly  on  the  increase.  Women  hold 
what  they  call  "Butty  Brew^s,"  i.e.,  they  subscribe  a  shilhng  a 
piece,  one  of  them  buys  malt,  &c.,  the  beer  is  made,  and  on 
Saturday  night  the  subscribers,  from  ten  to  twelve  women,  meet 
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Qy.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  female  in- 
tempenuice  is  on  the  iucrcase?  If  ou  the 
increase,  to  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? 

and  pass  tlie  night  in  reveh-y  ;  perhaps  staggering  home  to  their 
fainihes  at  daybreak." — 2,282. 

216.  "  Decidedly  on  the  increase,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  facihty  with  which  women  can  procm-e  spirits,  &c.,  at  grocers' 
shops." — 2,603. 

217.  "  I  think  female  intemperance  is  on  the  increase.  I 
think  the  sale  of  di-iuk  by  grocers  and  confectioners  tends  to  much 
female  intemperance  '  on  the  sly.'  Dancing  saloons  and  music- 
halls,  in  which  drink  is  sold,  have  a  like  tendency.  The  granting 
of  '  occasional  licences  '  for  a  single  evening,  for  the  sale  of  liquors 
at  balls  connected  with  the  anniversaries  of  friendly  societies,  and 
ou  similar  occasions,  has  a  like  tendency." — 2,689. 

218.  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  much  on  the  increase." — 2,720. 

219.  "  Yes  ;  owing  to  increased  wages  and  the  example  of  the 
males."— 2,728. 

220.  "  The  exhibition  of  a  drunken  woman  is  happily  still  a 
somewhat  rare  case,  but  it  is  quite  true  that  many  women  are  in 
the  habit  of  sending  then'  childi-en  to  the  Pubhc-Houses  for  spirits 
cai-ried  in  small  bottles." — 2,738. 

221.  "  I  am  told  that  it  is  very  much  on  the  increase  here, 
and  this  is  caused  by  the  quantity  of  Gin-Palaces  open  to  the 
people  ou  the  way  to  then*  work  in  a  morning." — 2,749. 

222.  "  Yes,  on  the  increase  ;  owing  to  (1)  higher  wages,  (2) 
love  of  dress,  (3)  dancing  parties,  (4)  sick  clubs,  (5)  going  to 
'  Belle  Vue,'  and  such  like  places." — 2,781. 

223.  "Intemperance  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the 
facilities  afforded  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  '  Wine  Licence  Bill.'  " — 2,810. 

224.  "  I  think  that  female  intemperance  has  increased,  wlaich 
I  attribute  in  great  measure  to  the  too  great  facihties  afforded  by 
the  Beer-Houses  and  the  sale  in  small  quantities  of  spuits  bv  spirit 
merchants."— 2,881. 

225.  "  Yes,  on  the  increase ;  owing  to  high  wages,  the 
loss  of  parental  control,  and  the  great  temptations  of  evening 
amusements." — 2,981. 

226.  "On  the  increase,  caused  by  the  absence  of  home 
comforts  and  the  want  of  rational  places  of  amusement." — 3,086. 

227.  "I  think  it  is  on  the  increase.  I  attribute  it  to  the  want 
of  education  of  the  sort  to  make  home  comfortable.  The  husband 
comes  home  drunk  and  finds  his  wife  in  the  same  state.  The 
language  used  by  women  is  far  worse  than  any  man  would  repeat." 
3,044. 
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Qy.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  fomalo  In- 
tomporanco  Ih  on  tho  inoroaso  ?  If  on  the 
incioaao,  to  what  do  you  attribute  it  1 

228.  "  Very  much  on  the  increase,  which  I  think  is  due  to  the 
bad  examples  set  by  husbands  as  well  as  associating  with  drunken 
and  dissolute  female  companions — old  stagers  in  crime."  8,054. 

229.  "  I  fear  intemperance  is  rather  on  the  increase,  especially 
among  the  better  classes,  caused  probably  by  di-ink  being  i^ro- 
curable  at  grocers  and  confectioners'  shops,  where  ladies  do  not 
object  to  go  for  refreshments." — 3,077. 

280.  "  The  apprehensions  of  females  for  drunkenness  here  in 
1861  were  4,272  ;  in  1871,  they  were  7,572."— 8,083. 

281.  "  I  think  so,  owing  in  many  cases  to  the  example  set  by 
married  men  to  then-  wives,  and  that  of  parents  to  their  unmai-ried 
daughters."— 3,115. 

232.  "Certainly  not;  only  one  female  has  been  brought 
before  us  as  magistrates  within  the  last  two  years  on  accoxmt  of 
drunkenness . ' ' — 3 , 460 . 

233.  "  Grocers'  shops  selling  wines  and  spirits  cause  this 
evil."— 3,514. 

234.  "No;  there  is  very  little  female  intemperance  in  this 
district.  The  number  of  females  committed  for  di-imkenness 
dui'ing  the  last  two  years  has  been  very  small." — 3,612. 

235.  "It  is ;  and  from  advanced  wages,  and  increased 
facilities  for  obtaining  stimulants." — 3,699. 

236.  "  Yes,  in  our  mining  population.  Causes  various.  No 
love  of  home  or  children,  loose  habits,  neglected  by  husbands, 
treated  by  other  men,  bad  bringing  uj),  &c.,  &c." — 8,771. 

237.  "  Decidedly  on  the  increase,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
to  a  great  extent  by  wives  accompanjdng  then.-  husbands  to  Pubhc- 
Houses,  under  the  plea  at  first  of  bringing  then*  husbands  home, 
and  by  degrees  remaining  mth  them  and  joining  them  in 
di-inking."— 3,890. 

238.  "I  do  think  female  intemperance  is  on  the  increase. 
The  causes  are  various,  but  are  chiefly,  I  fear,  the  want  of  instruc- 
tion and  example  at  home." — 8,893. 

289.  "  Not  in  the  country  districts.  I  am  told,  on  what  I 
think  good  authority,  that  in  the  towns  female  intemperance  is 
much  increased,  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  high  rate  of 
wages.  A  man  earns  money  to  enable  both  himself  and  wife  to 
di-ink."— 3,989. 

240.  "  Yes,  owing  to  increased  earnings  and  the  want  of  more 
comfortable  dwellings." — 4,166. 

241.  "  This  is  a  country  district,  and  female  intemperance  is 
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Qy.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  female  iu- 
tcmperancc  is  on  the  iuercaso?  If  on  tlie 
increase,  to  what  ilo  j-ou  attribute  it  ? 

very  rare,  so  fai*  as  it  is  brouglit  witliin  the  cognizance  of  the 
justices." — i.llO. 

242.  "  Females  are  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  before  the  bench 
for  di'imkenness,  though  it  is  said  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
drinldng,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  intoxication." — 4,111. 

248.  "  I  fear  female  intemiaerance  is  on  the  increase,  and  I 
attribute  it  very  much  to  the  present  pubHc  facilities  for  obtaining 
Uquor."— 4,113. 

244.  "  I  am  afi-aid  it  is  on  the  merease,  and  I  attribute  it  to 
the  dissolute  habits  of  the  husband." — 4,164. 

245.  "  Decidedly  on  the  increase  ;  and  I  beheve  chiefly  owing 
to  the  gi'eat  facihty  for  obtaining  intoxicants,  unknown  to  their 
fi-iends,  fi-om  the  hcensed  grocers  and  confectioners." — 4,317. 

246.  "  On  the  increase.  Cause — unhappiness  arising  from 
the  intemperate  habits  of  their  husbands." — 4,320. 


Section  5.    PEOPOETION  OF  INTEIMPERANCE  ON  SATUEDAY  AND 
SUNDAY  TO  OTHEE  DAYS. 


"With  regard  to  the  entu'e  closing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  di'ink  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  your  Committee  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  clergy,  and  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  magistrates, 
chief  constables,  and  other  officials,  which  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
enactment  of  such  a  measure,  due  provision  beiug  made  therein  for  the 
wants  of  travellers.  It  is  the  general  behef  also  that  this  would  be 
acceptable  to  many  of  the  pubUcans  themselves."— (JJc^Jort,  page  14.) 


Testimony  of  Clei-gy. 

Qr.  What  in  the  relative  proportion  of 
intemperance  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  other 
days? 

247.  "  Perhaps  double  on  Saturday  evening,  and  a  little 
increased  on  Sunday  from  our  proximity  to  York." — Y.  7. 

248.  "  The  Sunday  drinking  is  appalling  here  amongst  the 
bargemen,  limeburners,  and  agricultural  labourers.  Population, 
1,200."— Y.  82. 

249.  "  On  Sundays  principally,  frequently  ending  in  riot  and 
bloodshed.    Population  less  than  1,000,  with  eight  PubUc-Honses, 
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Qy.  Whftt  ifi  Iho  rolntivo  proportion  of 
iutemporauco  ou  Saturday  aud  Sunday  to  other 
days? 

three  Beer- Shops,  and  two  other  places  supplying  intoxicatinf? 
di-inks."— Y.  207. 

250.  "  Double.  Population  less  than  1,000,  Avith  four 
Public-Houses."— Y.  299. 

251.  "Pitmen  generally  work  eleven  days  in  the  fortnight. 
It  is  on  pay- Saturday  and  the  two  following  days  that  most  of  the 
di-iakiug  takes  place,  i.e.,  the  general  drinking.  Of  course, 
numbers  are  di-inking  every  day.  Trade  was  never  so  prosperous 
among  us,  and  the  result  of  constant  work  and  good  wages  is  an 
increase  of  drunkenness." — D.  34. 

252.  "No  increase  on  Saturday;  the  increase  on  Simday 
fourfold,  caused  by  influx  of  working  men  from  the  u-onworks  of 
West  Hartlepool.  Population,  1,025:  seafaring,  agricultural,  and 
miscellaneous." — D.  172. 

253.  "  Very  serious  on  both  Saturday  nights  and  Sunday 
afternoons  aud  nights  :  about  thirty  i^eople  in  each  Public-House 
on  Saturday  nights.  Population,  1,200  ;  nine  Pubhc-Houses  and 
Beer-Shops."— D.  45. 

254.  "  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  intemperance  here  occm'S 
on  Saturday  amongst  the  working- classes  euthely,  who  are  engaged 
in  mining  and  ironworks." — D.  66. 

255.  "Forty  per  cent  on  Satm-day ;  twenty  per  cent  on 
Sunday  ;  and  fifteen  per  cent  ou  Monday." — D.  145. 

256.  "  The  intemperance  among  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
population  is  chiefly  at  fairs  on  market  days ;  among  the  manu- 
facturing portion  on  Sundays,  after  payment  of  wages." — D.  244. 

257.  "  Scarcely  an  instance  of  intemperance  here,  except  on 
Saturdays  aud  Sundays  among  the  colliers.  Population,  400 ; 
Public-House,  one."— M.  7. 

258.  "  I  believe  there  is  as  much  intemperance  on  Satm-day 
night  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  more  on  Sundays  than  on 
other  days."— M.  63. 

259.  "  Six-sevenths  of  all  the  intemperance  in  this  parish 
occurs  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays." — M.  81. 

260.  "  The  drinking  on  Satm-day  and  Sunday  is  at  least 
tenfold  that  of  any  other  day."; — M.  86. 

261.  "  About  one  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  working  classes 
absent  from  work  on  Monday.  The  intemperance  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  is  about  ten  times  as  much  as  on  other  days." — 
M.  169. 

262.  "  Seventy-five  per  cent,  I  should  say." — M.  ;  TO. 
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Qy.  'What  is  the  relative  proportion  of 
inteiuperancc  ou  Satlu^^ay  and  Sunday  to  other 
days  ? 

268.  "  Ten  to  one."— M.  177. 

264.  "  Three  times  as  mucli."— M.  178. 

265.  "  Much  more  intoxication  on  these  days,  because  all 
classes  have  more  time,  and  the  working  classes  more  money  then 
at  theii-  disposiJ."— M.  181. 

266.  "More  on  Saturday  than  on  any  other  week-day ;  but 
decidedly  most  on  Sunday  evenings." — M.  208. 

267.  "  I  should  say  ten  to  one  is  a  moderate  calculation  of  the 
propoi-tion  of  di-inking  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  to  the  other 
days  of  the  week."— M.  234. 

268.  "  Amongst  the  men,  Saturday  and  Sunday  are  the  great 
days  for  di-inking,  and  Monday  amongst  women." — M.  235. 

269.  "  I  should  think  there  is  ten  times  as  much  di'inking  on 
the  Satm-day  and  Sunday  as  on  other  days." — M.  299. 

270.  "  The  wife  of  a  publican  in  this  district  acknowledges 
that  as  much  money  is  di-opped  into  the  '  till '  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  as  during  aU  the  rest  of  the  week.  Sunday  night  is  the 
favom-ite  drinking  time." — M.  308. 

271.  "More  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  than  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  week.  This  I  attribute  to  the  great  influx  of  pleasure- 
seeking  strangers,  with  abundance  of  money  and  leisure  time." — 
C.  79. 

272.  "  I  should  say  there  was  more  drunkenness  between 
three  p.m.  on  Satm'day  and  Monday  morning  than  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  week."— C.  129. 

273.  "It  is  on  Saturday  evenings  and  Sundays  that  the 
week's  earnings  are  chiefly  s^Dent.  On  both  these  nights  the 
mortahty  of  infants  is  greater.  The  overlajdng  of  little  children 
is  sadly  fi-equent." — C.  198. 

274.  "  Intemperance  is  very  much  greater  on  these  days  than 
in  aU  the  rest  of  the  week  together  amongst  the  men ;  amongst 
women,  the  worst  day  is  Monday." — C.  355. 

275.  "  Far  gi-eater  on  these  days,  but  I  cannot  state  the  pro- 
portion. This  I  can  state,  that  the  one  Public-House  in  this 
parish  greatly  interferes  with  people  coming  to  Church,  and  it 
does  more  business  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day." — C.  365. 

276.  "  These  days  are  made  a  sort  of  carnival  among  those 
given  to  drinking."— C.  896. 

277.  "Large  on  the  Sunday  evening:  Public-Houses  and 
Beer-Shops  full."— R.  22. 
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Qy.  Wliat  in  tlio  rclntivo  proportion  of 
intoraperaiice  on  Satunlay  mid  Suuday  to  other 
days  •/ 

278.  "  Drunkenness  almost  every  Sunday  during  the  summer 
amongst  excursionists  from  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  places : 
Suuday  is  the  worst  day  of  the  week  in  this  respect," — K.  25G, 

279.  "  Tlic  Drinking-Houses  seem  to  he  all  filled  on 
Sundays."— R.  287. 

280.  "  Ahout  three  times  as  much.  There  is  much  evasion  of 
the  law  in  some  houses  on  Sundays." — E.  405. 

281.  "  On  a  Sunday  evening,  I  have  counted  as  many  as  forty 
lads  in  a  Beer- Shop;  and  at  the  railway  station  on  a  Sunday 
evening  there  is  a  fearful  amount  of  intoxication,  or  rather  semi- 
intoxication." — R.  410. 

282.  "  Chiefly  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  There  would  be  no 
intemperance  worth  speaking  of,  if  you  could  abolish  the  intem- 
perance of  Satiirday  and  Sunday." — R.  411. 

283.  "  More  on  Sunday  than  any  other  day,  especially  among 
young  lads  from  17  to  22."— R.  426. 

284.  "As  much  on  Saturday  as  on  every  other  day  of  the 
week.  No  open  drinking  on  Sundays ;  Pubhc-Houses  are  then 
closed  in  this  island  (Isle  of  Man)." — M.  1. 


Testimony  of  Magistrates. 

Qy.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of 
intemperance  on  Saturday  and  Suuday  to  other 
days  ? 

285.  "  Much  more  on  Saturdays  than  other  days." — 2,270. 

286.  "  More  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  than  on  all  other 
days."— 2,282. 

287.  "I  cannot  state  relative  proportions,  but  Sunday 
drinking  makes  Monday  di-inking ;  Saturday  makes  Sunday 
di-inking.  Without  Sunday  opportunities,  Saturday  di-inking  would 
often  finish  the  week's  drinking." — 2,305. 

288.  "  I  should  say  greater  on  those  days,  especially 
Saturday."— 2,454. 

289.  "  I  consider  Monday  the  worst  day  of  the  week,  Saturday 
the  next,  and  Sunday  about  the  same  as  other  days." — 2,488. 

290.  "There  is  more  drunkenness  on  Saturday  nights  and 
Mondays  than  on  Sundays  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  arises 
from  the  possession  of  the  week's  wages  and  plenty  of  leisure 
time  on  Saturdays  and  on  Mondays,  from  the  fact  of  our  local 
market  being  held  on  that  day." — 2,603. 
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Qy.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of 
intemperance  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  other 
days  ? 

291.  "  I  believe  more  money  is  spent  on  diink  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  than  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week."— 2,695. 

292.  "  I  should  think  the  proportion  is  at  least  as  three  to 
one.  Satm-day  night  and  Sunday,  and  amongst  a  coUiery 
population  Monday  also,  are  the  days  most  devoted  to 
intemperance." — 2,738. 

298.  "  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  are  the  thi-ee  worst 
days.  Drmking  on  Monday  is  on  the  increase  here.  There  is  a 
very  gi'eat  increase  on  Satiu'days  and  Sundays." — 2,781. 

294.  "  I  should  say  there  is  twice  as  much  on  those  two  days 
as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  week,  i.e.,  of  cases  brought  before  the 
magistrates." — 2,881. 

295.  "  Satiu-day  nights  are  the  worst ;  but  many  more  or  less 
intoxicated  men  and  big  lads  to  be  seen  on  Sunday  evenings." 
2,950. 

296.  "  The  cases  (before  the  magistrates)  arising  from 
Satm-day  and  Sunday  di-inking  are  almost  as  numerous  as  those 
occmi-ing  dm-ing  the  rest  of  the  week." — 3,014. 

297.  "  Satiu-day  (market  night)  is  very  much  distiu-bed  by 
di'unkards ;  on  Svmday  they  are  more  hid  from  view,  and  the 
Pubhc-Houses  being  closed  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  day,  a  good  effect  is 
the  result."— 3,054. 

298.  "  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  drinking  from  Saturday 
night  to  Monday  morning,  inclusive,  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  week." — 3,115. 

299.  "  On  Saturday  evenings  very  considerable.  Sunday  is 
better  observed  than  formerly,  though  no  doubt  Public-Houses  are 
too  much  frequented  on  the  evenings  of  these  days." — 3,172. 

300.  "  The  largest  amount  of  di'hiking  in  Public-Houses  is  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings.  Hundi'eds  of  men  drink  then, 
and  at  no  other  time.  The  Sunday  di-inking  will  not  exceed  that 
of  other  nights."— 3,712. 

301.  "  As  pay-day  is  on  Satm-day,  drunkenness  begins  on  that 
day,  and  is  often  continued  until  all  the  wages  are  di'unk." — 3,771. 

302.  "  I  consider  that  there  is  far  more  di'inking  on  Saturday 
evenings  and  during  Sunday  than  on  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week."— 8,890. 

303.  I  consider  that  it  is  owing  to  the  payment  of  wages  on 
Saturday  afternoons  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  di-inking  takes 
I)lace  on  that  night  and  during  Sunday  than  on  any  other  days. 
As  a  rule,  farmers  only  get  di'unk  here  on  Saturday,  which  is  the 
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market  day,  many  refraining  from  liquor  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week."— 8,989. 

804.  "  Compared  with  other  days  of  the  week,  there  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  additional  intemperance  on  Saturday  night, 
extending  over  into  Sunday." — 4,106. 

805,  "  Much  more  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  and  on 
Sunday.  There  is  tippling  aU  through  Sunday,  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  check." — 4,106, 

306.  "  Intemperance  usually  foUows  the  '  pays  '  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays.  There  is  less  work  done  on  Saturdays  and 
Mondays,  and  perhaps  more  mischief  in  consequence." — 4,143, 

807,  "  Treble  on  Saturdays,  and  double  on  Sundays." — 
4,164. 

808.  "  There  is  much  more  intemperance,  especially  in  towns, 
on  idle  days,  whether  they  are  Church  or  Parhamentary  hoHdays." 
4,298, 

309.  "  Five  to  one."— 4,317. 

810.  "  One  half  of  the  whole."— 4,422. 

311.  "As  a  large  employer  of  labour  (shipbuilder)  I  can  say 
that  Saturday  night's  and  Sunday's  debauch  frequently  incapacitates 
men  from  performing  their  work  on  Mondays,  and  often  also  on 
Tuesdays."— 4,164. 


[See  also  Section  49  on  "  Sunday  Druihinii. 
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Section  6.    THE  GENERAL  FACILITIES  FOR  OBTAINIiSfG 
INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  A  CONDUCING  CAUSE  OF  INTEIIPERANCE . 


"  The  multiplied  facilities  for  obtaining  diink  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
conducing  cause  of  intemperance.  The  returns  invariably  show  that  when 
these  facihties  are  increased,  di-unkenness  increases  also  ;  that  when  they 
are  lessened,  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  in  intemperance ;  and 
this  rule  seems  to  operate  with  aU  the  force  of  a  natiu'al  law.  In  the  1,273 
parishes  and  districts  of  the  Southern  Proyiace  (states  the  report  of  the 
Southern  Convocation),  where  there  are  no  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicatiag 
drinks,  drunkenness,  pauperism,  and  crime  are  found  to  be  very  rare.  In 
the  large  parishes  of  the  North,  there  are  not  so  many  districts  without 
places  for  the  sale  of  drink,  yet  ia  those  that  do  exist  the  same  resixlt  of 
lessened  di-unkenness  and  crime  is  obtained." — {Report,  page  5.) 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public 
facilities  for  obtaining  liquor  are  a  conducing 
catise  of  intemperance  ? 

312.  "  The  number  of  PubUc-Houses  in  most  places  tempts 
the  landlords  to  supply  drink  to  the  di-unken,  contrary  to  the  law." 
Y.  65. 

313.  "  The  facilities  for  obtaining  di-ink  (eight  Public-Houses, 
three  Beer- Shops,  and  two  other  places  where  di'ink  is  sold,  in  a 
population  of  less  than  1,000)  are  the  x^rineipal  causes  of  intem- 
perance in  this  i^arish." — Y.  207. 

314.  "Luncheon-Bars,  and  even  respectable  PubHc-Houses, 
are  a  great  evil  to  tradespeople,  clerks,  and  merchants,  amongst 
whom,  I  beUeve,  the  habit  of  mid-day  drinking  is  widely 
extended."— Y.  241. 

315.  "  If  these  were  fewer,  intemperance  would  be  less 
frequent.  In  this  parish,  population  500,  we  have  four  Public- 
Houses,  and  two  Breweries  also  which  add  to  the  amount  of 
temptation  to  diink." — Y.  519. 

316.  "  The  general  facilities  for  obtaining  di-ink,  I  regard  as 
the  main  cause  of  the  drunken  habits  of  the  people." — D.  84. 
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Qy.  Do  yon  couhidor  that  tUo  publio 
facilities  fur  obtaining  liquor  aru  a  couduciug 
cause  of  intcmpunincu  ? 

817.  "  Over  mauy  houses  lead  to  '  touting  '  for  di-iukers ;  men 
are  sj'stematically  tempted  to  drink." — D.  50. 

818.  "  The  facihties  for  obtaining  di-ink  in  tliis  parish  are 
very  great.  We  have  eleven  Public-Houses  and  one  Benr-Shop  to  a 
population  of  very  little  more  than  2,000,  which  accounts,  of 
course,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  vast  prevalence  of  intemiierance." 
D.  139. 

319.  "  The  excess  of  PubHc-Houses  over  the  legitimate 
requirements  of  the  population  induces  pubhcans  to  emjiloy 
attractions,  such  as  shooting  matches,  races,  raffles,  &c." — 
D.  155. 

820.  "  The  present  state  of  the  IHquor  law  decidedly 
facilitates  drinking  habits.  The  more  Public-Houses  and  Beer- 
Shops  there  are,  the  more  temptations  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
people  by  the  landlords,  in  order  to  force  custom  and  pay  their 
way.  The  present  facihties  for  obtaining  drink  need  cm*tailing 
very  greatly." — D.  211. 

321.  "Yes;  there  should  certainly  be  no  Beer- Shops  in 
addition  to  the  PubUc-House  in  so  small  a  parish  as  this :  popula- 
tion, 450."— D.  227. 

322.  "  Drunkenness  is  one  of  the  two  cardinal  vices  on  the 
'  Borders.'  Public-Houses  abound  in  every  street.  Many  of  the 
'  freemen '  remain  here  for  the  sake  of  httle  benefits  they  get. 
There  is  no  work  for  them,  and  they  lapse  into  idle,  'loafing' 
habits."— D.  286. 

823.  "  Six  Public-Houses  and  one  Spmt-Cellar  to  a  population 
of  less  than  600,  are  the  cause  of  much  intemperance  in  this 
place."— Ca.  7. 

324.  I  find  that  nearly  all  the  people  in  this  pai-ish 
(population,  650),  especially  habitual  tipplers,  wish  that  there  were 
not  so  many  facilities  for  obtaining  drink." — Ca.  23. 

825.  "  The  abundance  of  Pubhc-Houses  and  the  long  hom-s 
for  sale,  are  undoubtedly  temptations.  Opportunities  arc  tempta- 
tions. Take  away  one,  you  remove  the  other.  Many  a  man  who 
does  not  mean  to  drink  when  he  goes  out,  finds  his  resolution 
shaken  by  the  very  sight  of  a  PubUc-House." — Ca.  45. 

320.  "We  have  five  Pubhc-Houses  to  a  population  of  eight 
hundred  :  two  out  of  the  five  are  unnecessai-y." — C.  91. 

327.  "No  counteractions  wUl  be  very  efficacious  so  long  as 
there  are  so  many  Pubhc-Houses." — C.  240. 
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Qv.  Do  yon  consider  that  the  public 
fiicilitics  for  obtaining  liquor  are  a  conducing 
cause  oi  iutempeinnco  ? 

328.  "  I  consider  the  enormous  number  of  Drinking- Houses  to 
be  the  chief  conducing  cause  of  intempercance.  The  landlords  have 
to  '  tout '  for  custom,  and  devise  every  species  of  attraction  to 
stimulate  the  demand  for  di-ink." — M.  74. 

829.  "  "We  have  nine  Pubhc-Houses  and  twenty-six  Beer- 
Shops  in  a  population  of  7,500.  These  figures  give  a  place  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  every  forty-two  families !  !  The 
faciUties  for  procuring  di'ink  and  the  large  wages  men  are  earning 
are  the  great  causes  of  intemperance." — M.  102, 

330.  "  Most  fatal  here  :  the  practice  of  sending  for  drink 
into  the  workshops  (which  are  mostly  very  hot)  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  is  the  most  destructive  habit  that  prevails." — M.  122. 

331.  "In  one  street  in  this  parish,  300  yards  long,  there  are 
two  Pubhc-Houses  and  seven  Beer- Shops.  In  a  little  hamlet,  the 
population  of  which  is  rather  under  than  over  200,  there  are 
three  Beer-Shops,  and  in  this  locahty  the  di'unkenness  is  great." 
M.  292. 

332.  "  FaciHties  on  every  hand,  at  all  times.  '  If  they  wanted 
us  to  be  sober,'  said  a  poor  clrunken  woman  to  me,  '  why  do  they 
open  aU  the  Pubhc-Houses  and  Beer-Houses  ?'  And  I  repeat  her 
question,  "Why  ?  In  this  township,  with  its  1,800  inhabitants,  we 
have  no  post-office,  no  butcher's  shop ;  we  have  two  drapers' 
shops,  thi-ee  bakeries,  and  eight  grocery  and  provision  shops  ;  but 
we  have  a  Brewery  and  seventeen  Public-Houses  and  Beer- Shops  ! 
The  first  step  would  be  to  close  all  these  houses ;  or  as  many 
as  are  not  absolutely  required.  "Without  the  removal  of  the 
temptation,  the  evil  mil  not  abate." — M.  401. 

333.  "  These  facihties  are  proportionately  enhanced  by  the 
difficidties  met  with  in  obtaining  cheap  refreshments.  If  Public- 
Houses  were  open  without  di'ink,  or,  having  drink,  were  under 
obligation  to  sell  tea  and  coffee  at  a  moderate  rate,  as  at 
Gottenburg,  greater  national  sobriety  would  be  ensm-ed." — 
Ch.  79. 

334.  "  The  fewer  facOities  for  di-inking  there  are,  of  coui'se  the 
less  there  is  of  it,  and  the  friends  of  sobriety  should  do  what  they 
can  to  j)ress  the  limitation  of  these  facilities  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent."— Ch.  82. 

33.5.  "  I  think  this  is  the  gi-and  cause  conducing." — Ch.  95. 

336.  "It  is  my  firm  conviction,  and  my  helpers  fully  agree 
with  me,  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  conducing  causes.  The 
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Qy.  Do  you  couHidcr  tliiit  the  piiblio 
faciliticR  for  obtaining  liquor  arc  a  conducing 
cnU8o  of  intemiH;riincc  1 

working  man  meets  with  temptation  at  every  street  corner,  and 
grows  weary  of  resistance." — Ch.  129. 

337.  "The  inibHc  facilities  for  obtaining  liquor  arc  most 
certainly  a  conducing  cause  of  iutemperance.  It  is  so  here.  Where 
the  law  licenses  four  places  for  the  sale  of  drink  in  a  population  of 
400,  it  compels  these  shops  to  work  then-  trade  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  by  means  of  all  kinds  of  attractions  and  tempta- 
tions, in  order  to  exist." — Ch.  148. 

888.  "  The  Bar-Parlour  is  always  open  for  social  and  convivial 
gathermgs ;  often  for  j)rivate  and  political  meetiugs,  and  for 
general  discussion  on  the  topics  and  events  of  the  day." — Ch.  188. 

889.  "  Beer  is  often  obtained  at  the  back  doors  of  certaui 
Beer-Houses  during  interdicted  hours.  Some  people  buy  quan- 
tities on  Saturday,  and  retail  it  at  a  higher  cost  on  Sunday." — 
Ch.  198. 

840.  "  There  are  so  many  houses  for  the  sale  of  driuk,  and  the 
sole  care  of  the  vendors  seems  to  be  to  seU  all  they  can,  regardless 
of  any  consequences  that  may  arise  to  then-  customers." — Ch.  347. 

841.  "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  greater  the  facihties, 
the  greater  the  evil.  My  experience  in  London  and  in  the  country 
has  equally  satisfied  me  of  the  truth  of  this  statement." — Ch.  365. 

842.  "  The  long  and  late  hours  the  law  allows  for  obtaining 
drink  is  a  strong  conducing  cause  of  intemperance." — Ch.  387. 

843.  "  In  addition  to  eleven  houses  where  intoxicatuig  drinks 
are  sold  m  this  parish  of  4,000  inhabitants,  we  have  two 
commercial  travellers  from  neighbouring  towns  who  call  on  private 
families,  and  have  an  extensive  sale,  and  thus  cause  a  vast  amount 
of  house-to-house  drinking." — E.  24. 

844.  "  (1)  Houses  being  open  after  ten  p.m.,  especially  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  (2)  there  being  too  many  Beer- 
Shops,  are  conducing  causes." — E.  95. 

345.  "  The  general  facilities,  particularly  the  competition 
arising  from  the  large  number  proportionate  to  the  population, 
are  the  great  conducing  cause." — E.  200. 

846.  "  Tlu-ee  Pubhc-Houses,  as  here,  are  entirely  unnecessary 
for  a  population  of  500."— E.  247. 

847.  "  In  this  parish  we  have  nine  houses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  so  situated  as,  Hke  spiders'  webs, 
to  intercept  the  wayfarer  in  whatever  dh-ection  he  may  go. 
Population,  1,900."— E.  411. 
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Testimony  of  Manistrates. 

Qy.  Do  you  consider  tliat  the  publiu 
fttcUitics  for  obtaiuiug  liquor  are  a  coiiiUiuing 
Cttust  of  iutemixirance  ? 

848.  "  Certainly;  the  chief  cause,  connected  with  the  comfort 
of  the  Pubhc-House,  and  the  discomfort  of  home  accommodation." 
2,254. 

849.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  numerous  the  hcensed 
places  ai'e,  the  more  intemperance  there  is  likely  to  arise  :  First, 
from  the  increased  number  of  traj)s  to  catch  those  who  are  disposed 
to  excessive  indulgence ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  the  sheer 
competition  for  a  hvehhood  the  sellers  will  often  hold  out  even 
illegitimate  alliu'ements  to  the  pubhc." — 2,603. 

850.  "I  beheve  intemperance  to  be  on  the  increase.  I 
atti'ibute  such  increase  to  the  large  earnings  of  the  population, 
coupled  with  the  facihties  which  are  afforded  for  the  sale  of 
hquors — far  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  requu-ements.  I  consider 
that  the  greater  the  pubhc  facilities  are  for  obtaining  liquor,  the 
greater  is  the  drunkenness,  and  vice  versa.'" — 2,639. 

351.  "Not  so  much  the  public  facilities  for  obtaining  liquor 
as  the  absence  of  sufficient  comfortable  accommodation  for  men 
after  work  hours  other  than  that  afforded  at  the  Public-Houses." — 
2,700. 

352.  "  I  do  most  decidedly  think  they  are  the  main  cause." — 
2,720. 

353.  "  Certainly  ;  but  for  the  allurements  of  the  tavern,  many 
thousands  of  young  men  would  never  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
drmk.'— 2,728. 

354.  "  I  think  Beer-Houses  have  done  much  to  increase 
drunkenness,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed.  We  also  have  too 
many  Pubhc-Houses,  many  of  which  hold  out  inducements  to 
young  men  to  visit  them  for  other  purposes  as  well  as  drinking." — 
3,712. 

855.  "  Most  undoubtedly  they  are.  I  hardly  remember  a  case 
which  did  not  come  from  a  Drink-Shop.  I  believe,  from  my 
experience,  that  if  there  were  no  public  facihties  or  legalised 
temptations,  there  would  be  httle  drunkenness.  Eemove  alcohol, 
and  there  can  be  no  temptation.  I  find  that  tipplers  will  not 
walk  far  to  obtain  a  dram." — 3,869. 

356.  "  There  are  more  cases  of  drunkenness  than  there  were 
a  while  ago,  and  the  vast  number  of  Public-Houses  and  the 
consequent  great  temptations  that  are  offered  tend  much  to  this 
increase  of  drinking." — 3,890. 

857.  "  I  believe  that  moat  of  the  drunkenness  is  to  be 
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Qy.  Do  you  consider  that  tlio  public 
facilities  for  obtniniiig  liquor  arc  a  coiutuving 
cauBO  oi  iuteiuixii-uuce  V  . 

attributed  to  the  large  number  of  Beer-Houses,  most  of  which  are 
very  badly  kei^t,  and  quite  uunecessary." — 3,929. 

858.  "  In  this  particular  district,  di'unkeuness  is  on  the 
increase,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  four  Public-Houses 
and  five  Beer-Shops  in  a  population  of  httle  more  than  1,000." — 
4,002. 

859.  "Yes;  and  causing  competition,  leads  to  adulteration ; 
and  probably  intemperance  is  increased  twenty  i)cr  cent,  at  least, 
by  adulteration." — 4,143. 

860.  "  In  this  parish,  which  is  near  some  new  u'onworks,  we 
have  five  Pubhc-Houses  to  a  population  of  450.  The  effect  of  this 
is  that  the  publicans  compete  for  the  trade :  thus  '  raffles '  for 
geese  and  hares,  dances,  &c.,  are  got  up  to  di'aw  a  company. 
Another  man  has  a  '  racing-ground,'  where  the  di*egs  of  the 
neighboui'ing  town  and  villages  are  attracted,  in  reahty,  to  driak. 
They  take  di-ink  on  the  ground.  I  leave  yom*  committee  to  judge 
of  the  effect  which  this  state  of  things  has  upon  the  young.  It  is 
a  crying  evil.  It  might  be  remedied  by  a  close  supervision  by  the 
poHce  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  under  the  present  system  to 
control  the  trade,  having  other  duties  to  perform." — 4,162. 

861.  "  Not  '  facilities '  so  much  as  artificial  inducements 
created  by  the  keepers  of  Beer-Houses,  &c,,  for  making  trade, 
especially  where  the  houses  are  in  excess  of  the  necessary 
requirements  of  the  locality.  An  excessive  number  of  houses  is, 
therefore,  a  conducing  cause  of  intemperance." — 4,817. 


Testimony  of  Worlcliouse  Master, 

Qy.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public 
facilities'  for  obtaining  liquor  are  a  conducing 
cause  of  intemperance  1 

862.  "I  consider  the  more  numerous  Pubhc-Houses  are,  the 
more  drunkenness  there  is.  If  parties  had  to  go  some  distance 
for  then-  drink,  they  would  soon  weary  of  the  trouble.  But  now, 
wherever  there  are  some  half-dozen  cottages,  one  of  them  is  pretty 
siu-e  to  be  a  Beer- Shop  ;  and  the  more  numerous  such  places  are, 
the  greater  are  the  inducements  to  drink,  especially  where  the 
brewer  or  the  owner  chances  to  light  on  a  good  singer,  or  musician, 
or  an  enterprising  sporting  character  for  a  landlord.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  the  viQage  I  reside  in 
contains  a  population  of  about  360,  with  one  Pubhc-House,  which 
a  respectable  party  had  lived  in  for  many  years,  during  which 
time  the  house  was  properly  conducted,  and  very  httle  drvmkenness 
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ever  occuitocL  The  average  payments  to  the  brewer  for  some 
time  were  £30  per  month,  but  £80  per  month  would  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Brewer,  and  he  told  his  respectable  tenants  that  as  they  did 
not  sell  enough,  they  must  tm-n  out  in  three  months.  Very  soon 
after  they  had  left,  parties  were  frequently  seen  lying  about  the 
roads  di-unk." — 1,231. 


Section  7.  SALE  OP  DEINK  IN  MUSIC  HALLS,  GARDENS,  AND 
PLAGES  OP  PUBLIC  ENTEETAINMENT. 


"  The  granting  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  chinks  to  music  halls, 
gardens,  and  other  places  of  recreation  for  the  people,  is  producing  an 
amount  of  demoraUsation  that  really  cannot  be  exaggerated,  especially 
amongst  the  risiug  generation." — [Reiwrt,  page  5). 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  Sale  of  drin^  in  places  of  omnsement. 

3G3.  "  Many  publicans  fit  up  dancing  saloons,  which  tempt 
poor  weak-minded  people,  and  when  once  inside  a  Public-House, 
if  they  have  money,  they  are  almost  sm-e  to  spend  it." — Y.  240. 

364.  "  We  have  a  flower  and  onion  show  at  one  of  the 
Pubhc-Houses  annually,  which  brings  the  refuse  of  the  siuTounding 
neighbom-hood  together.  It  is  open  on  the  Sunday,  and  is  a 
scene  of  wild  dissipation  and  immorality  on  that  day.  The  police 
have  no  power  to  cope  with  it,  and  the  law  is  inoi^erative." — M,  49. 

3Go.  "  Ought  not  to  be  allowed.  More  real  danger  besets  our 
young  people  at  these  places  than  at  Public-Houses  proper.  I 
have  known  young  men  entirely  ruined  by  attending  such  places, 
who  would  not  have  attended  the  PubHc-Houses." — M.  86. 

366.  "  Drink  is  sold  in  a  pubHc  garden,  situate  on  the 
boundary  of  my  parish ;  does  much  injiu'y  to  my  parishioners." — 
M.  172. 

367.  "  There  are  public  gardens  here  which  demoralise  the 
whole  district.  Here  at  Easter  time,  and  especially  on  Good 
Friday,  we  have  scenes  of  riot  over  which  the  Christian  heart  must 
woep.    The  rudest  and  roughest  part  of  the  factory  population 

and  others  from  the  neighboiu-mg  towns  come  to  and  spend 

Good  Friday  in  dissipation  and  immorality.  Our  Sunday  scholars 
are  enticed  away,  and  oftentimes  the  results  are  lamentable. 
Mistresses  have  iniformed  mo  that  they  dreaded  Good  Friday  and 
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Qy.  S.i'.o  of  (Iriiik  in  places  of  amuBcment. 

the  Gardens  at  more  than  any  other  temptation  to  which 

then*  servants  are  exposed." — M.  401. 

868.  "  Where  this  evil  exists  it  is  a  gi'eat  source  of 
demorahsation  to  the  more  respectable  of  tlie  worldng  classes.  The 
pecuhar  temptation  becomes  too  strong  for  those  whose  reason  has 
been  weakened  and  conscience  stilled  by  semi-intoxications." — 
Ch.  79. 

3G9.  "  One  such  place  m  an  adjoining  parish  is  a  great 
resort  for  our  young  of  both  sexes.  Once  it  was  a  chapel,  now  it 
is  one  of  Satan's  schools.  In  this  town,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we 
have  fourteen  or  fifteen  places  of  this  sort." — Ch.  347. 

870.  "Does  much  harm,  especiaUyto  the  young,  who  often 
in  such  places  acquhe  the  habit  of  di-mking.  Amusement  and 
di-iuk  ought  never  to  be  furnished  together." — R.  810. 

371.  "  There  is  no  music-haU  in  this  parish  ;  but  music  and 
dancing  are  carried  on  in  at  least  two  of  the  licensed  houses, 
leading  to  more  drinking  and  immorality." — R.  403. 


Testimony  of  Magistrates. 

Qy.  Sola  of  C  fivik  in  places  of  amusement. 

372.  "I  fear  intemperance  is  somewhat  on  the  increase, 
particularly  among  young  men.  This  I  attribute  partly  to  the 
great  temptations  offered  in  connection  with  billiards,  bagatelle 
tables,  music,  &c.,  in  the  Pubhc-Houses." — 3,468. 

373.  "  Female  intemperance  is  on  the  increase,  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  reciprocal  influences  of  dancing  saloons, 
music-halls,  and  drink." — 2,639. 


Testimony  of  a  Chief  Constable, 

Qy.  Sale  of  drink  in  places  of  amusement. 

374.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  allowing  music  and  dancing  in 
licensed  houses  is  a  great  source  of  crime  to  both  sexes,  and  ought 
to  be  prohibited  altogether." — 92. 


Testimony  of  Chaplains  of  Workhons''S. 

Qy.  Sale  of  drink  in  placoa  of  arausoracnt.  • 

875.  "  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  intemperance  on  Sunday 
schools  and  scholars,  I  am  of  opinion  that  vastly  more  injiiry  to 
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Qy.  Sale  of  drink  lu  places  of  amusement  ? 

reKgion  and  morality  has  been  observable  amongst  tlie  young  of 
both  sexes  since  the  ojsening  of  so  many  music  and  dancing 
saloons,  and  the  addition  of  the  various  attractions  now  often 
foimd  in  connection  with  Drinldug-Houses." — 1,452. 

376.  "  The  vice  of  intemperance  prevails  among  the  yoimg 
people  in  oiu*  factories  of  both  sexes,  causing  a  fearful  amount  of 
misery,  poverty,  and  ruin.  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  this  to  the 
frequenting  of  dancing  saloons  and  other  low  places  of  amuse- 
ment. Therefore,  all  liquor  licences  should  be  taken  from  these 
places  :  they  are  as  big  a  pest  as  gambling  houses." — 1,710. 


Section  8.   GROCERS'  AND  CONFECTIONERS'  LICENCES. 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  What  is  yonr  opinion  as  to  tlie  effects 
of  recent  legislation  granting  licences  for 
the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  to  grocers  and 
confectioners  f 

377.  "  Gladstone's  Wine  Act  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
females  of  the  middle  class  doing  their  own  shopping — the  danger 
arising  from  the  alcohoHc  di'inks  supplied  as  'groceries.'" — 
Ch.  79. 

378.  "  Gilbey's  store  at  the  grocer's  is  too  much  patronised 
by  females  of  the  middle  class." — Y.  316. 

379.  "Female  intemperance  has  increased,  especially  since 
the  introduction  of  Grocers'  Wine  Licences." — E.  24. 

380.  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  sale  of  beer  in  grocers'  shops 
greatly  increases  the  drinldng  habit  among  females  of  the  working 
class."— K.  310. 

381.  "Intemperance  is  greatly  on  the  mcrease  among 
respectable  maiiied  women,  and  all  through  grocers'  licences." 
R.  178. 

382.  "  I  think  intemperance  is  on  the  increase,  and  all 
through  the  facilities  afforded  of  obtaining  hquors  at  the  grocers' 
shops  as  goods." — R.  473. 

383.  "  The  power  to  obtain  spirits  from  grocers  is  very  evil 
in  its  influence,  especially  as  regards  di-inking  '  on  the  sly ' 
amongst  women  of  the  higher  working  class." — R.  882. 
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Testimony  of  MaijhtiuileH. 

Qy.  Wlmt  is  your  opinion  bh  to  tlio  ifft'cts 
of  recent  k'gislutiuu  g'luitini,'  liuciictB  for 
tho  Kolo  of  wine  and  buur  to  t,'ruu.;i'i>  luid 
conXi'ctiouers  ? 

884.  "  I  think  this  legishxtioii  has  increased  the  opportunities 
and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  intemperance.  I  think  also  many 
persons  woukl  nse  grocers'  or  confectioners'  shops  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking,  who  might  hesitate,  m  tho  first  instance,  to  enter  a 
PuhUc-House  or  Beer-Shop."— 2,805. 

885.  "  My  impression  is  that  intemperance  is  on  the  increase, 
arising  from  the  greater  facility  of  ohtaining  wine  and  spirits  at 
confectioners'  and  grocers'  shops." — 2,808. 

886.  "  It  offers  to  women  of  intemperate  habits  and  tendencies 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  intoxicating  Hquors  whilst  making 
other  purchases,  without  being  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of  bemg 
seen  to  enter  a  Public-House  or  Beer-Shop." — 2,314. 

887.  "If  there  existed  fewer  Beer- Shops,  the  effect  of  these 
licences  might  not  be  injm-ious.  At  present  with  the  groat  excess 
of  Beer-Houses,  I  think  them  unnecessary  and,  perhaps,  hurtful." 
2,334. 

388.  "  I  fear  it  encourages  secret  di'iuking  and,  probably,  by 
the  female  sex." — 2,545. 

889.  "  It  is  beneficial  in  many  respects.  A  cheap  and  honest 
wine  is  procurable  at  the  grocers'  stores  by  the  poorer  middle 
class,  who  have  had,  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  to  go  to 
PubHc-Houses  and  spkit  merchants  for  wine,  paying  a  high  price 
for  an  unwholesome  concoction.  And  at  the  confectioner's  a 
modest  refection  can  be  obtained,  instead  of  having  to  seek  it  at 
the  bar  of  the  Public-House  or  the  Spu-it-Vault."— 2,590. 

390.  "  The  effects  are  an  increase  of  intemperance, 
particularly  among  females." — 2,G39. 

391.  "  Bad,  as  adding  to  the  number  of  the  fountains  of  evil  ; 
but  yet  far  less  objectionable  than  the  licensing  of  Beer- Houses 
where  liquor  may  be  drunk." — 2,647. 

392.  "  I  believe  it  is  injurious  to  the  working  classes.  I 
believe  that  when  working  men's  wives  go  to  the  grocers'  shops 
for  provisions  they  treat  themselves  with  di-ink  at  the  same 
time."— 2,695. 

898.  "  I  think  the  granting  of  sucli  licences  has  had  a  very 
injurious  and  pernicious  effect." — 2,720. 

894.  That  it  has  greatly  facihtated  di-uukeuuess  amongst 
females."— 2,728. 
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Qy.  'What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effects 
of  n-ceut  legislation  gnuitiug  liceueos  for 
the  sale  of  wine  iiuil  beer  to  grocers  mil 
eouftctiouei'S  ? 

395.  "I  consider  the  result  has  been  most  disastrous, 
pai-ticulai-ly  to  females  and  young  i^eople  of  both  sexes." — 2,810. 

896.  "  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  promotes  secret 
drmking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  appears  to  be  reducing  the  evil 
by  taking  some  from  the  Pubhc-Houses." — 2,842. 

897.  "I  am  not  aware  of  any  bad  effects  having  resulted. 
What  I  could  wish  to  see  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Beer-Houses,  and  that  the  wife,  when  she  goes  to  buy  her  bread, 
sugai-,  &c.,  on  Saturday,  should  buy  at  the  same  shop  her  one  or 
two  bottles  of  Beer,  and  let  all  the  family  partake  of  it  in 
moderation  at  home,  instead  of  the  man  leaving  his  family  and 
going  to  the  Beer-House  alone." — 2,881. 

398.  "I  have  not  the  impression  that  it  has  done  harm. 
Open  di-unkenness  seems  always  to  originate  in  the  Inns  and 
Beer-Shops."— 2,950. 

899.  "Very  objectionable,  especially  among  family  women, 
who  are  in  the  first  place  induced  by  the  shopkeepers,  amongst 
other  commodities,  to  buy  then-  cheap  wines,  &c.,  until  it  becomes 
a  habit,  and  with  many,  too,  who  were  before  free  from  such 
habits."— 2,981. 

400.  "  No  harm,  but  some  good.  I  have  never  had  a  case  of 
di'unkenness  caused  by  drink  from  such  a  shop." — 3,008. 

401.  "  I  fear  it  induces  private  drinking  among  the  better 
class  of  females." — 3,077. 

402.  "  The  sale  of  wine  and  beer  by  grocers  and  confectioners 
holds  out  inducements  for  clandestine  tippling,  more  particularly 
in  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes  of  females  and 
servants," — 3,115. 

403.  "  Very  bad:  I  am  informed  there  is  only  one  such  house 
in  this  district,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  worst." — 3,172. 

404.  "  AU  additional  facilities  are  objectionable  ;  but  if  these 
licences  were  ia  heu  of  a  simple  beer-licence,  I  should  jjrefer 
them."— 3,195. 

405.  "  Very  injurious  indeed,  especially  to  females,  who  get 
spirits,  and  then  their  husbands  are  charged  for  gi-oceries." — 3,223, 

40G.  "  It  is  a  boon  to  the  poor  who  can  only  purchase  in 
small  quantities,  especially  in  the  case  of  invalids  when  ordered 
by  medical  men." — 3,251. 

407.  "  Women  cany  away  spirits  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  sly,  and  get  drunk  at  then-  own  houses."— 8,289. 
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Qy.  'Wliat  is  your  opinion  nR  to  tl»o  cffoots 
of  rucint  ItRiHlntion  Kmnting  liccnccK  for 
tho  Hulu  of  Willi;  iiiul  ljutr  to  groct-rH  nnd 
confectioners  ? 

408.  "  My  opinion  is  that  it  increases  intemperance." — 8,865. 

409.  "That  it  lias  done  more  injiiry  than  is  generally 
imagined,  and  tho  sooner  it  is  stopped  the  better  for  the 
public."— 2,G08. 

410.  "  We  have  no  siich  licences  in  our  petty  sessional 
district.  From  what  I  have  heard  of  other  districts,  I  believe 
that  these  licences  tempt  into  habits  of  taking  occasional  '  nips ' 
many  persons  who  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  going  into 
Public-Houses.  These  habits  of  tippling  are,  no  doubt,  more 
injurious  to  the  individual ;  but  I  do  not  see  that,  hke  drunken- 
ness, they  lead  to  any  immediate  injury  to  the  public." — 8,889. 

411.  "  Better  that  the  trade  should  be  confined  to  hcensed- 
houses  and  spirit-dealers,  I  consider  recent  legislation  in  granting 
licences  to  grocers  most  injurious." — 8,898. 

412.  "  Altogether  mischievous."— 8,605. 
418.  "  Unfavourable  as  to  its  effects."— 8,643. 

414.  "  That  the  evil  is  greater  than  the  good." — 8,699. 

415.  "  I  have  hitherto  faUed  to  notice  any  good  results. 
These  shops  are  simply  so  many  more  petty  Pubhc-Houses." — 
8,712. 

416.  "  As  to  grocers,  bad ;  with  confectioners,  I  think  it 
may  be  desu-able,  e.g.,  in  giving  i)eople  the  opportunity  of  getting 
a  glass  of  wine  with  then-  refreshment,  instead  of  having  to  go  to 
a  Public-House  for  it."— 3,771. 

417.  "  I  am  disposed  to  give  this  plan  a  fan*  trial.  As  wine 
and  beer  must  be  sold,  it  is  as  well  that  the  piu'chase,  especially 
by  females,  shall  take  place  where  it  does  not  induce  temptation 
to  drinking  and  other  disorders.  The  e-\ddeuce  taken  by  the 
Scottish  Commission  gives  instances  of  rooms  being  reserved  in 
shops  licensed  to  sell  Hquors  for  the  purpose  of-  drinking,  but 
such  must  be  very  rare,  and  subject  to  detection  and  its 
consequences.  The  magistrates,  it  is  hoped,  would  consider 
respectability  as  an  essential  qualification  for  holding  a  licence, 
and  thus  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  abuse  in  question." — 
8,794. 

418.  "  The  effect  is  bad,  especially  amongst  women,  not 
altogether  of  the  lowest  classes." — 4,106. 

419.  "  I  think  very  much  to  increase  female  intemperance  in 
particular . ' ' — 4 ,118. 

420.  "  I  do  not  approve  of  the  measure,  and  think  it  tends 
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Qy.  What  is  yonr  opinion  as  to  the  effeots 
of  recent  legislation  granting  licences  for 
the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  to  grooei-s  ami 
couff  ctiouei-s  ? 

to  iutluce  the  habit  of  using  stimulants  among  a  class— such  as 
femixle  servants — who  could  not,  otherwise,  with  facility  obtain 
them."— 4,282. 

421.  "  The  effects  are  clecidedly  bad,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  females." — 1,293. 

422.  "  Licensed  grocers  in  the  towns  are  in  the  habit  of 
seuduig  in  then-  carts,  conveying  other  goods  into  the  country 
districts,  samples  of  wines,  spirits,  &c.,  and  thus  tempting  parties 
to  give  orders  who  otherwise  would  hardly  have  been  their 
customers  for  such  things." — 4,293. 

423.  "  The  greater  facility  now-a-days  of  obtaining  wine  and 
spu'its  at  confectioners'  and  grocers'  shops  conduces  to  the  increase 
of  uitemperance,  especially  among  females." — 2,308. 

424.  "  I  fear  that,  ia  consequence  of  drink  being  procurable 
at  gi-ocers  and  confectioners,  where  ladies  do  not  object  to  go  for 
refreshments,  female  intemperance  is  rather  on  the  increase." — 
3,077. 

425.  "Female  intemperance  is  decidedly  on  the  increase, 
chiefly  owing,  I  beheve,  to  the  great  facility  for  obtaining 
iutoxicants,  imknown  to  then*  fiiends,  fi'om  the  Ucensed  grocers 
and  confectioners." — 4,293. 


Testimonij  of  Governors  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effects 
of  recent  legislation  granting  licences  for 
the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  to  grocers  and 
confectioners  ? 

426.  "  It  is  calculated  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  injury,  as 
people  who  would  be  ashamed  to  go  to  the  Public-Houses  would 
not  mind  obtaining  then*  wine,  spirits,  beer,  &c.,  from  the  grocers 
or  the  confectioners.  Spu-its  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  get 
into  families  without  the  husband's  knowledge,  and  are  charged 
for  as  groceries." — 702. 

427.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  hcences  granted  to  grocers 
and  confectioners  are  calculated  to  increase  the  amount  of  drinking 
amongst  the  middle  classes." — 717. 

428.  "  I  think  it  to  be  the  cause  of  many  females  becoming 
drunkards,  as  tliey  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  wines  and 
spu-its,  uistead  of  food  for  their  families." — 720. 

429.  "  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect :  the  middle  classes. 
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Qy.  Wlmt  is  yoiir  oi)iiiion  ns  to  tlio  effects 
of  recent  legislntion  gnmtiug  liccuccH  for 
the  Halo  of  wine  ami  beer  to  gi-ocers  aucl 
confeetionerK  1 

meclianics,  anil  respectable  working  men  are  now  aljle  to  obtain 
and  use  at  their  own  houses,  when  requisite,  a  httlc  whie  or 
spu-its  without  liaving  to  resort  to  a  Public,  and  thus  avoid 
dangerous  coni]iany ;  they  have,  too,  a  genuine  article  to  use  in 
time  of  sickness  or  necessity,  instead  of  the  horrible  mixtures  and 
compounds  prepared  in  some  of  the  Gin  Palaces  and  showy 
places  of  resort." — 721. 

430.  "  I  think  the  sooner  the  act  is  repealed  the  better,  for  a 
great  number  will  go  to  grocers  and  confectioners  to  procure  beer 

•  or  wine  that  would  be  ashamed  to  enter  a  Public-House  or  Dram- 
Shop."— 736. 

431.  "I  consider  it  was  a    most  lamentable    piece  of 
legislation." — 702. 

432.  "  I  think  they  would  be  better  without  it ;  there  are  tpo 
many  facilities  ah-eady." — 792. 


From  Governors  and  Lady  Siqjerintendents  of  Her  Majesty's 

Convict  Prisons, 

Qy.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effects 
of  recent  legislation  gi-antLug  licences  for 
the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  to  grocei's  and 
confectioners  ? 

433.  "  Unnecessary,  and  fraught  with  evil  consequences." — 

759. 

434.  "  If  the  legislation  were  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  number  of  Public-Houses,  I  beUeve  that  not 
only  would  drunkenness  be  materially  diminished,  but  crime 
greatly  reduced  by  lessening  the  haunts  of  the  habituall}' 
vicious."— 8206. 

435.  "  That  many  of  the  respectable  classes  w'ho  would 
hesitate  to  enter  a  Public-House  will  go  to  confectioners  or 
railway  refreshment  rooms,  and  there  indulge." — 812. 

436.  "  Bad :  as  inducing  poople  to  spend  their  moncj',  and 
giving  increased  facilities  for  doing  so." — 793. 

437.  "  Is  an  inducement  to  women  to  drink:  Women  arc  not 
so  much  noticed  when  visiting  or  leaving  grocers'  shops  as  they 
would  be  visiting  a  Public-House." — 805. 

438.  "In  my  opinion,  facilities  for  procuring  intoxicating 
drinks  cannot  be  increased  in  any  w'ay  without  producing  evil 
results."— 814. 
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Qy.  Wlmt  is  yoiir  opinion  as  to  tho  effects 
o(  recent  Icfislutiou  giiintiug  licences  for 
tho  sttlo  ol  wiuo  ami  beer  to  grocirs  oud 
confectioners  ? 

439.  "  My  opiuiou  is  that  it  is  decoying  our  respectable 
matrous,  such  as  farmers'  wives,  &c.,  on  to  the  shoal  of 
inteiuperauce.  It  is  so  easy  to  procure  the  di-ink  :  the  '  grocery  ' 
being  a  successiul  bhud  iu  doing  the  business  so  respectably. 
The  tap  is  often  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  shop." — 815. 

■140.  "  To  the  male  population  a  benefit,  for  few  men  would 
take  spirits  home  to  drink ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  with  regard 
to  the  female  population,  as  many  who  would  not  order  spuits 
fiom  a  Public-House,  would  fi-om  a  grocer's." — 822. 


Testimony  of  Chaplains  of  Gaols. 

Qt.  What  is  yonr  opinion  as  to  the  efteots 
of  nTcent  legislation  granting  licences  lor 
the  sale  of  wine  and  beer  to  giocers  and 
confectioners  ? 

441.  "  I  think  that  it  holds  out  to  women  especially  an 
inducement  to  obtain,  honestly  or  otherwise,  intoxicating 
di-inks." — 85o. 

442.  "  I  beheve  this  unfortunate  measm-e  has  proved  very 
injurious  to  many,  and  especially'  to  female  servants,  Avhen  sent  on 
errands,  &c." — 803. 

443.  "  That  it  promotes  drinking,  and  consequently  the 
love  of  drink,  amongst  females  and  others  whom  regard  for 
appeai-ances  would  keej)  fi-om  a  Public-House." — 877. 

444.  "  Pieports  and  experience  show  that  the  effects  have 
been  bad  on  women  in  the  middle  class  of  life,  offering  great 
temptations  to  sly  drinking." — 896. 

445.  "  Very  injurious,  especially  to  females  of  a  class  who, 
from  then-  respectable  position,  would  not  frequent  a  Public- 
House."— 897. 

446.  "  Decidedly  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  having,  I 
believe,  a  tendency  to  promote  the  drinkuig  of  mtoxicating  liquors 
amongst  people  who  were  not,  hitherto,  so  much  thrown  in  the 
way  of  temptation." — 932, 

447.  "I  think  the  granting  licences  to  grocers  and  con- 
fectioners for  the  sale  of  wine,  &c.,  is  a  very  bad  thing  ;  it  ui duces 
sei-vauts  to  di-ink,  who,  perhaps,  never  before  tasted  wine  or 
beer."— 934. 

448.  "  In  some  places  the  custom  is  springuig  up  of  grocers 
attaching  Gin- Shops  to  their  gi-ocery  stores,  which  is  most 
mischievous.   Thia  ought  to  be  most  stringently  prohibited." — 944. 
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From  the  Master  of  a  Workhouse. 

Qy.  What  in  your  opinion  nn  to  the  efffctH 
of  recent  leginliition  prauting  liueucca  for 
the  wile  of  wine  and  beer  to  grocers  and 
confcctionerH  ? 

449.  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  Wine  Act  has  done  much  harm  by 
makmg  it  possible  for  brothels  to  obtain  licences  to  sell  wine  in 
spite  of  local  authority  ;  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  sly  drinking,  prostitution,  and  disease."— 1,183. 


From  an  Emploijer  of  Labour. 

Qy.  Wbttt  is  your  opinion  ns  to  the  effects 
of  recent  legislation  granting  licenceH  for 
tlio  sale  of  wine  and  beer  to  grocers  and 
confectioners  1 

450.  "  We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  grautmg  of  wine 
licences  to  shopkeepers  and  others  is  likely  to  prove  a  curse,  and 
not  a  blessing.'" — 88. 


Skciion  9.    BEEE-HOUSES  AN  ESPECIAL  CAUSE  OF  INTEMrERANCE. 


Testimony  of  CLenjy. 

451.  "  The  whole  Beer-House  system  is  a  great  mistake. " — 

y.  15. 

452.  "  Beer- Shops,  as  a  class,  are  nests  of  corruption." — 
Y.  88. 

453.  "  Beer-Shops  are  worse  than  Public-Houses,  The 
magistrates  license  too  many,  exercise  no  control,  and  are  at  little 
pains  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  shop  and  the  apphcaut." — 
D.  318. 

454.  "  The  opening  of  the  trade  in  1880,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  in  diamkenuess. .  The  keepers  of 
the  licensed  houses  are  an  inferior  class  of  men  ;  and  as  to  the 
Beer-House  keepers,  they  are,  commonly,  only  low  characters 
indeed.  I  would  advocate  the  entire  abolition  of  Becr-Houses."' — 
M.  102. 

455.  "  Beer-Shops  are  an  unmixed  evil." — M.  122. 

456.  "  Beer-Shops  are  the  curse  of  the  masses." — M.  159. 

457.  "  The  low  Beer-Houses  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
crime  of  all  kinds.  Here  congregate  drunkai-ds,  thieves,  poachers, 
bui-glai-s,  &c."— Ch.  402. 
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•458.  "  Tlie  Bcer-Sliops  ai-e  a  crying  evil.  Down  with  them 
altogether!"— E.  200. 

459.  "  The  licensing  of  Beer-Shops  has  been  a  great  evil. 
People  used  to  brew  at  home,  just  as  they  would  bake  at  home — 
a  practice  which  is  gradually  being  lost.  Beer- Shops  created  a 
deluge  of  e\il."— M.  124. 

460.  "The  unfortunate  Beer- Shop  Act  has  increased  intem- 
perance and  pauperism,  multiplied  houses  of  resort  for  the 
gambler,  the  thief,  and  the  disposer  of  stolen  property ;  and  has 
demorsxhsed  to  a  fearful  extent  the  labom'ing  classes." — Clin.  Gr. 
863. 

461.  "  Low  Pubhc-Houses  are  everywhere  the  curse  of  the 
country — nests  of  vice  and  improvidence." — Mag.  3691. 


From  Chief  Constables. 

462.  "  My  experience  in  reference  to  Beer-Shops  is  from  the 
connnencement  of  them,  and  I  well  remember  the  evil  which  they 
iutroduced.  I  was  at  that  time  a  youth,  about  seventeen,  brought 
up  ill  London  ;  and  lads  Like  myseK  never  thought  of  entering  a 
Pubhc-House  ;  but  as  soon  as  these  pest-houses  were  opened  and 
sanctioned  by  law,  they  were  chiefly  frequented  at  first  by  youths. 
For  years  I  have  considered  them  as  simple  nurseries  and  schools 
for  ch:imkenness  and  crime  ;  and  I  always  was  of  opinion  that  a 
hcence  should  not  be  granted  to  any  house  or  premises  whatever, 
without  there  was  good  accommodation  for  victualling  and 
sleepiag  man  and  horse." — 369. 

463.  "Men  are  often  turned  out  of  low  Beer-Houses  late  at 
night  when  iaflamed  with  diink,  ready  to  concoct  all  sorts  of 
crime.  Two-thkds  of  the  crime  emanates  from  these  cursed 
dens."— 487. 


Seciion  10.   THE  ANOMALOUS  STATE  OF  THE  LAW. 
Testimony  of  Clerijy. 

Qy.  Do  you  consider  the  exiating  laws 
afF(«rting  the  liquor  traffic  in  any  respects 
anomalouH?  If  no,  what  changes  would  you 
propoat  ? 

464.  "  Very  bad.  The  Government  that  makes  a  gain  out  of 
the  vices  of  a  counti7  is  radically  bad." — Ch.  57. 

465.  "  I  beheve  that  the  law  is  far  from  being  sufficiently 
stiingent  in  this  matter." — M.  101. 
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yy.  Do  you  coiiHider  tho  oxiKting  IttWH 
affecting  tho  liquor  trnfflc  in  nny  rcKpcctH 
auonialouK  ?  If  so,  wlrnt  clmngcH  wo)i]<l  you 
propose  ? 

46G.  "  Tlie  law  not  stringent  enough,  except  in  cases  -where 
disorder  results." — M.  46. 

467.  "  The  present  state  of  the  hw  relating  to  the  hours  of 
sale,  and  to  the  number  of  houses  allowed  for  the  sale,  conduces 
greatly  to  intemperance," — M.  144. 

468.  "  The  present  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  liquor  traffic 
conduces  greatly  to  intemperance." — M.  150. 

469.  "  The  law  seems  i)0werless,  judging  from  the  unchecked 
drunkenness  prevailing  here  at  times." — M.  177. 

470.  "  Shamefully  lax.  This  traffic  ought  in  justice  to  be 
under  exceptional  and  very  stringent  regulations ;  because, 
whereas  the  object  of  the  food- seller  is  simply  to  sell  food,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  liquor-seller  to  make  di-unkards."— M.  182. 

471.  "  Very  uaadequate.  More  restrictions  and  surveillance 
are  urgently  needed." — M.  199. 

472.  "  Great  mischief  arises,  partly  from  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  which  is  not  sufficiently  stringent ;  and  partly  from  the 
lax  enforcement  of  it  as  at  present  existing." — M.  272. 

473.  "  I  believe  this  to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  invitatory  of 
both  drunkenness  and  crime." — M.  292. 

474.  "  The  Government,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  affords 
every  facility  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  di'eadful  are  the  results." — 
M.  346. 

475.  "  Tlie  law  has  granted  every  facility  for  the  sober  to 
become  dninken,  and  for  the  drunkard  to  indulge  his  lust.  It 
has  made  vice  easy  to  him,  sobriety  impossible." — M.  401. 

476.  "  The  law  encourages  and  abets  di-unkeuness." — 
Ch.  296. 

477.  "  The  present  state  of  the  law  contributes  greatly  to 
intemperance." — Ch.  887. 

478.  "  The  insufficiency  of  penalties  is  an  instance." — R.  124. 

479.  "  I  am  informed  by  the  police  that  there  are  many 
places  where  beer  is  sold  without  a  licence  ;  but  as  no  money  is 
ever  seen  to  pass  it  is  difficult  to  convict.  Policemen  in  plain 
clothes  have  called  for  beer,  but  unless  those  who  supplied  it  knew 
the  parties  well  they  would  take  no  money.  It  appears  that 
there  is  no  law  to  "provcnt  men  meeting  tojether  in  order  to 
di-ink."— E.  410. 
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Testimomj  of  Magistrates. 

Qr.  l\i  vou  cousiiler  the  existing  laws 
aftoctuig  tho  liquor  tmflio  in  any  respccta 
anomalous  ?  If  so,  whot  changes  would  you 
propose  ? 

480.  "Anomalous;  because  Public-Houses  aud  Beer-Shops 
exist  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  requirements  of  districts 
and  neighbourhoods." — 2,305. 

481.  "  Absm-dly  anomalous  m  respect  to  the  general  restric- 
tions upon  Sunday  trading.  Liquor  is  not  a  necessary  of  life,  except 
in  cases  of  illness,  ■which  may  be  otherwise  provided  for.  Let  the 
PubUc-Houses  be  closed  diu-ing  the  entire  Lord's  Day,  except 
to  the  bona  fide  traveller,  about  whom  there  can  be  little  real 
difficidty."— 2,647. 

482.  "The  existing  laws,  if  carried  out,  would  close  half  the 
Pubhc-Houses  within  the  year.  No  man  can  get  drunk  in  a 
PubUc-House  without  the  landlord  becoming  liable  to  lose  his 
Ucence."— 2,728. 

483.  "  I  tliink  it  very  anomalous  that  the  Beer-House  keeper 
shoidd  be  the  only  man  allowed  to  carry  on  his  usual  business  on 
Sunday."— 2,881. 

484.  "I  consider  it  anomalous  to  tempt  people  to  drink,  and 
then  to  punish  them  for  getting  drunk.  Three  words — Hmitation, 
resi)ectability,  and  inspection — express  the  requisite  remedies." — 
2,898. 

485.  "  Of  coui'se  it  is  anomalous  to  limit  trade  in  any  way. 
My  own  view  of  improvement  would  be  to  allow  any  respectable 
man,  in  any  properly  constructed  house,  to  sell  liquor,  subject  to 
excise  laws,  on  the  condition  that  a  breach  of  rules  should  render 
both  the  holder  of  the  excise  hcence  and  the  premises  also 
inehgible  for  a  Ucence  for  a  long  number  of  years." — 3,008. 

486.  "  I  think  the  existing  laws  promote  drinking,  and  that 
the  number  of  licences  should  be  very  considerably  reduced." — 
3,036. 

487.  "  The  great  anomaly  is  in  sham  travellers,  who  should 
be  subjected  to  a  more  stringent  law.  The  present  law  enables 
both  pubhcan  and  drunkard  to  defy  both  magistrate  and  poHce." — 
3,054. 

488.  "  I  think  that  all  retailers  of  wine  and  beer  should  come 
as  strictly  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  as  the  general  body 
of  licensed  victuallers." — 3,115. 

489.  "  The  object  of  the  Government  for  the  last  forty  years 
seems  to  have  been  to  encourage  the  sale  of  beer,  in  hopes  that 
the  use  of  that  Uquor  would  supersede  the  use  of  gin.  They 
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Qy.  Do  yoa  couHidcr  the  existing  Iuwh 
affecting  the  liquor  traftic  iu  any  rugpcctu 
auomnlouR?   If  bo,  what  chuugeH  would  you 

propose  ?  . 

have  by  their  hxws  encouraged  the  building  of  Beer-Houses,  the 
number  of  which  has  now  become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  to 
a  dreadful  extent  has  conduced  to  crime,  pauperism,  and  lunacy. 
But  I  think  change  jjhould  be  gradual.  Government  has  at  last 
put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  Public-Houses  by  their  act  of  last 
session,  and  they  have  encouraged  magistrates  to  refuse  licences 
wherever  there  is  an  excuse  for  doing  so  ;  but  they  might  go  much 
further  without  giving  any  cause  of  complaint;  e.^.,  they  might 
very  much  increase  the  price  of  the  licence,  Avhich  would  probably 
lead  to  the  closing  of  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  and  more 
disreputable  houses.  They  might  close  them  altogether  on 
Sundays,  and  earlier  on  other  days,  and  generally  throw  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  the  beer  and  spkit  traffic.  There  ought  to  be 
no  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  from  decisions  of  the  local 
magistrates,  who  know  all  the  ckcumstances  of  a  case  unknown 
to  magistrates  at  a  distance." — 8,195. 

490.  "It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  that  the  sellers  of  liquor 
should  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observ- 
ance Act.  This  may  be  used  as  an  argument  for  putting  the 
liquor  traffic  under  very  stringent  regulations ;  but  it  would  be 
impolitic,  if  not  impossible,  to  stop  it  altogether  on  the  only  day  of 
the  week  the  working  man  has  for  his  recreation." — 3,333. 

491.  "I  do  consider  the  existing  laws  altogether  anom;ilous. 
Were  it  not  for  the  facilities  of  obtaining  intoxicants,  myself  and 
brother  magistrates  would  have  Httle  to  do  in  the  way  of 
punishment ;  for  di-unkeuness,  and  crimes  resulting  from  it, 
constitute  nearly  all  our  petty  and  quarterly  sessional  laboiu'S. 
I  am  convinced  that  any  law  short  of  the  Total  Prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  will  only  be  playing  with  the  disease. 
Nevertheless,  the  fewer  the  houses  and  the  shorter  the  hours  they 
are  kept  open,  in  the  same  proportion  will  there  be  the  less 
drunkenness." — 3,869. 

492.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  one  uniform  hcence  would  be 
better  in  the  case  of  all  Public-Houses  than  the  present  system, 
which,  in  that  respect,  I  consider  anomalous." — 4,0G3. 

498.  "  There  are  anomahes  iu  the  present  laws  affecting  the 
liquor  traffic ;  but  as  they  are,  they  are  more  powerful  than  is 
generally  understood,  and  if  uniformly  exercised  would  cope  not 
ineffectually  with  intemperance." — 4,184. 

494.  "  The  experience  of  many  generations  shows  that 
the  existing  laws  are  almost  powerless  for  the  prevention  of 
iutem])crance.    If  public  ojiiiuon  were  sufficiently  advanced, 
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Qv.  Do  you  consider  the  existing  lOM-g 
affecting  the"  Uquor  traffic  in  any  respects 
auomaloiis  ?  li  so,  what  changes  would  you 
propose? 

rroliibition  of  the  sale  (except  for  use  in  medicine  or  the  arts) 
would  be  the  right  course.  In  the  meantime,  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  shouW  have  the  power  to  protect  theii-  district  or 
locaUty  from  the  e^^l."— 4,298. 


Section  11.    THE  LAX  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 

"Tliongh  public  opinion,  recently  more  awakened  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil, 
has  brought  about  a  somewhat  improved  supervision  on  the  part  of 
magisterial  and  poUce  authorities  in  various  districts,  yet  the  general 
laxity  with  which  the  law  is  enforced  produces  an  immense  amount  of 
inebriety.  Lideed,  if  the  law  as  at  present  constituted  were  but  strictly 
enforced,  it  would  prevent  a  large  amount  of  the  drunkenness  which  now 
prevails." — (Report,  page  4.) 


Testimony  of  Clergy, 

Qt.  Lax  enforcement  of  the  law, 

495.  "  The  law  itself  is  lax,  and  its  lax  enforcement  makes  it 
a  still  gi-eater  evil."— Y.  24. 

496.  "  One  difficulty  is  in  getting  persons  to  lay  information." 
Y.  28. 

497.  "  Yes :  Especially  as  regards  the  adulteration  of  beer." — 
Y.  224. 

498.  "  The  law  is  too  lax,  and  the  authorities  in  villages  are 
stiQ  more  so  in  regard  to  enforcing  it." — Y.  264. 

499.  "  There  is  a  want  of  vigilant  superintendence  by  the 
poUce,  followed  by  the  levying  of  fines  on  pubhcans  and  drunkards. 
I  am  persuaded  that  intemperance  could  be  materially  checked,  if 
the  police  were  ordered  to  look  out  for  breaches  of  the  law  in  this 
respect,  and  to  proceed  against  persons  offending.  At  present  no 
sufficient  supervision  of  the  police  exists,  and  to  this  I  attribute 
the  increase  of  intemperance." — Y.  402. 

500.  "  As  regards  the  enforcement  of  the  law  here,  it  is  pretty 
vigorous.  '  Drunk  and  disorderly,'  and  assaults  springing  from 
drunkenness,  are  the  main  charges  before  the  magistrates.  As 
regards  the  English  population  (for  here  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Irish)  but  for  Public-Houses  the  policeman's  office  would  be  a 
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sinecure.  This  holds  good  also,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  of 
the  Irish."— D.  84. 

501.  "  Drunkenness  is  connived  at,  and  the  sale  of  drink  to 
di-unken  men  openly  practised,  even  during  prohibited  hours  and 
on  Sundays.  More  stringent  penalties  should  bo  enforced  for 
every  breach  of  the  law." — D.  55. 

502.  "This  laxity  is  very  prevalent.  The  hours  of  closing 
not  strictly  observed,  and  intoxicated  j)ersons  are  served  with 
di-ink  when  they  can  hardly  stand," — D.  173. 

503.  "  One  policeman  in  a  vUlage  of  1,500  never  dreams  of 
checking  the  sale  of  di'ink  during  iirohibited  hours  on  Sunday. 
I  beheve  few  Public-Houses  are  really  closed  during  divine 
service." — D.  185. 

504.  "  The  lax  enforcement  of  the  law  has  much  to  do  with 
the  evil.  Magistrates  throughout  the  country  (more  so  than  in 
this  district)  are  very  unwilling  to  convict  except  on  e\'idence 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtam." — D.  211. 

505.  "  The  law,  as  at  present  administered,  seems  to  do  little 
or  nothing  towards  checking  drunkenness.  I  also  observe  great 
partiality.  Hotels,  so-caUed,  in  my  parish,  are  rarely  noticed  by 
the  police,  though  they  are  here  quite  as  conducive  to  intemper- 
ance as  Beer-Houses." — Ch.  20. 

506.  "  The  law  here  might  be  much  better  enforced,  especially 
with  respect  to  Sunday  trading.  Policemen  gi-ow  indulgent  after 
long  residence  in  a  place,  and  they  are  afi-aid  of  prosecuting  every 
offender."— Ch.  45. 

507.  "  Decidedly  lax  ;  especially  as  to  the  closing  of  Public- 
Houses  during  divine  service  on  Sunday.  I  know  Pubhc-Houses 
where  men  are  drinldng  during  the  whole  of  Sunday;  and  as  soon 
as  a  policeman  is  seen,  they  are  put  into  a  backyard  mitil  he  is 
past."— Ch.  56. 

508.  "  The  magistrates  are  strict  in  enforcing  the  law,  and 
are  really  in  earnest.  It  is  supposed  that  the  subordinate  members 
of  the  poHce  are  constantly  tampered  with.  ( Quis  custodiet  i])sos 
aistodes  ?)"—M.  74. 

509.  "  Breach  of  the  law  is  often  connived  at  by  those  who 
ought  to  report  it,  viz.,  the  poHce." — M.  101. 

510.  "  The  law  is  pretty  well  enforced  as  to  the  houses,  but 
the  cases  of  violence  caused  by  drunkenness  are  most  inadequately 
dealt  with.  Where  men  have  treated  theii-  Avives  -\\-ith  great 
brutality,  the  punishment  is  really  trifling;  as  they  act  hke  brutes, 
I  would  treat  them  accordingly,  and  flog  them  well." — M.  102. 
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Qy.  Lax  euforcemont  of  the  law. 

511.  "  If  the  law  was  rigidly  euforcetl,  I  believe  di-unkenness 
would  decrease ;  especially  if  the  penalty  to  which  a  pubhcau  is 
hable  for  seUing  di-iiik  to  a  person  akeady  mtoxicated  was 
exacted."— M.  144. 

512.  "  The  rich  are  sent  home  by  the  police  in  cabs ;  the 
poor  are  locked  np  and  fined." — M.  159. 

518.  '•  There  is  great  laxity.  Even  the  police  are  bribed  by 
the  liquor  seUers."— M.  172. 

514.  "  PoUcemen  wink  at  breaches  of  the  law,  and  thus  much 
crime  goes  undetected." — M.  292. 

515.  "  Magistrates  are  far  too  lenient  with  disorderly  houses, 
and  the  pohce  are  too  little  encouraged  to  report  infringements  of 
the  law.  Much  di-ink  is  clandestinely  sold  on  Sundays  during  the 
hoiu's  of  service." — M.  308. 

516.  "  Since  the  police  have  been  more  strict  and  vigilant, 
the  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor  have  been  much  more  orderly ; 
but  whether  it  has  conduced  much  to  individual  sobriety  I  cannot 
state."— M.  411. 

517.  "  This  is  a  fi.-uitful  cause  of  intemperance.  There  is 
abundance  of  evasion  and  collusion.  Many  publicans  would  lose 
then-  hcences  if  informed  of." — Ch.  10. 

518.  "Very  lax.    There  is  no  check  upon  the  sellers.  A 

man  comes  by  train  fi'om  M  ,  a  mile  and  a-half  off,  and  is  a 

bona  fide  traveller."— Ch.  78. 

519.  "  A  constable  of  an  adjoining  parish  states  that  when  he 
has  brought  conclusive  evidence  of  ii'regularities  he  has  been  put 
down  by  the  Bench — the  houses  complained  of  belonging,  in  many 
instances,  to  magistrates.  This  immunity  is  secured  at  the  cost 
of  public  order."— Ch.  79. 

520.  "  The  law  is  not  stringently  enforced,  in  consequence  of 
so  many  of  the  magistracy  being  concerned  in  the  trade." — Ch. 
139. 

521.  "  It  is  notoriously  hard  to  catch  the  publicans  breaking 
the  law."— Ch.  143. 

522.  "  Pohce  officers,  so  far  from  being  watchful  and 
energetic,  are  often  interested  in  the  publican,  being  fond  of  druak 
themselves."— Ch.  183. 

523.  "  The  police  themselves,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  the 
chief-constables,  are  often  tempted  to  overlook  u-regularities ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  a  glass,  will  not  interfere  in  the  interests  of 
order  when  they  should  do  so." — Ch.  347. 
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524.  "  The  law  is  fairly  enforced  here ;  hut  the  difficulty  of 
ohtaining  a  conviction  under  it,  as  it  stands,  is  considerahle,  and 
diink  is  frequently  sold  mthout  a  hcence." — Ch.  3.55. 

525.  "  I  can  say  that  the  law,  which  gives  great  facilities  for 
ohtaining  di-ink,  is  very  tardy  in  punishing  the  violations  thereof." 
Ch.  887. 

526.  The  law  is  inoperative  where  rich  brewers  have 
influence."— R.  866. 


Section  12.   THE  HOLDING  OF  BENEFIT  CLUBS  IN  PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


"The  holding  of  dubs  m  Public-Houses  is  a  fruitful  source  oif  injury  to  the 
working  classes.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  club  is  the  unsuspected 
instrument  in  familiarising  the  working  man  with  the  scenes  and  associa- 
tions of  the  PubUc-House,  untU  at  length  he  becomes  an  habitual 
attendant.  It  is  a  rule  in  most  of  the  benefit  societies  to  apportion  to 
every  member  a  certain  amount  of  drink  on  each  meeting  night  for  the 
so-called  "  good  of  the  house  ;  "  and  when  it  happens,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  members  are  absent,  the  Uquor 
has  to  he  consumed  by  the  few  who  may  be  present.  The  result  is,  in  many 
cases,  helpless  intoxication :  and  in  some  instances,  loss  of  life  from  excess. 
The  insolvency  of  such  benefit  societies  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  a 
cause  largely  conducing  to  this  result  is  the  waste  of  funds  thus  indicated. 
In  too  many  instances,  the  deposits  made  by  working  men  through  a 
series  of  years  have  been  irretrievably  lost  to  them,  through  the  bad  and 
extravagant  management  of  which  systematic  expenditure  in  drink  is  a 
leading  feature." — [Report,  page  4). 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  The  holding  of  clubs  in  Publis-Honses. 

527.  "  The  great  cause  of  village  uatemperance."— Y.  49. 

528.  "Very  pernicious  indeed;  and  felt  to  he  so  by  all  the 
respectable  members  of  those  societies." — Y.  65. 

529.  "  A  great  conducing  caiise  of  di'uukenness  is  our 
benefit  clubs  being  held  at  PubUc-Houses." — Y.  68. 

580.  "  A  Pubhc-House  club  was  opened  at  one  of  the  Inns 
last  year,  which  led  to  an  increase  of  intemperance  for  a  time ;  the 
club,  however,  broke  up  within  a  year." — Y.  224. 

531.  "I  woixld  most   strongly  advise,  from    many  years 
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Qy.  The  hoWiiig  of  olubB  in  Pnbllc-HonBOB. 

experience,  that  benefit  clubs  shoultl  not  be  held  in  Public-Houses, 
as  the  temptations  to  the  poor  man  are  so  great." — Y.  815. 

582.  "  IMost  prejudicial.  I  am  informed  that  many  not 
inclined  to  drink  are  induced  to  do  so  for  the  good  of  the  House." 
Y.  816. 

588.  "The  holding  of  clubs  in  Public-Houses  has  no  doubt 
contributed  much  to  foster  di-unken  habits  ;  several  of  our  best 
clubs  are  now  held  in  school-rooms." — D.  34. 

584.  "  A  common  practice  here.  The  clubs  being  generally 
projected  by  the  landlord,  and  the  resi;lt  being  a  great  amount  of 
drunkenness.  Women's  clubs  at  Public-Houses  are  very  common 
in  this  parish." — D.  55. 

585.  "  We  have  foiu*  clubs,  thi'ee  of  which  are  held  at 
Pubhc-Houses,  with  the  usual  results.  The  fourth  is  the 
teetotal  club."— Ch.  46. 

586.  "  This  is  a  great  source  of  evil.  I  have  just  offered  the 
use  of  a  large  parochial  hall  to  the  Foresters,  who  seem  delighted 
to  have  it.  Could  not  the  same  thing  be  done  extensively  ?  " — 
Ch.  56. 

587.  "  This  is  a  very  bad  practice,  and  leads  many  men  to 
the  Pubhc-Houses,  who  would  not  otherwise  go.  It  is  a  most 
expensive  affair,  too.  I  know  of  one  PubHc-House  club  in  which 
the  contribution  is  double  that  of  any  school  club  in  the  town." — 
M.  86. 

588.  "By  causing  men  to  assemble  at  the  houses  and 
allowing  them  a  room  for  club  purposes,  free  of  all  charge  or  for 
a  nounnal  sum,  they  are  made  to  feel  that  they  must  piu'cliase 
something  for  the  benefit  of  the  House." — M.  144. 

539.  "  By  this  means  many  are  made  drunkards.  I  have 
estabhshed  two  in  connection  with  my  schools,  and  they  are 
prosperous." — M.  162. 

640.  "  Decidedly  a  most  noticeable  cause.  I  have,  in  six 
years,  attended  the  death-beds  of,  I  tliink,  seven  men,  whose 
deaths  were  caused  by  druak,  and  their  drunken  habits  mainly 
by  their  clubs."— M.  200. 

541.  "A  gi-eat  evil  in  rural  districts;  but  villages  with  a 
population  of  about  two  or  three  thousand  have  no  large  rooms  for 
meetings." — 224. 

542.  "  In  this  parish  a  club  is  held  in  a  Beer-House 
fortnightly.  Many  men  who  have  ostensibly  gone  to  their  club, 
leave  the  house  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  A  short  time  ago,  a 
man  was  sent  to  prison  as  the  dii'ect  result  of  attending  this  club  " 
M.  292. 
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543»  "Very  great  harm  refiiilts  from  this  in-actice.  Some 
chibs  see  this.  Lately  tlie  '  Oddfellows'  and  '  Foresters  '  have 
removed  fi-om  the  Piihlic-House  to  the  Co-operative  Stores' 
Rooms."— M.  819. 

544.  "  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  drunkenness,  and  esx^ecLally 
the  assignment  of  a  portion  of  the  society's  ftmds  to  be  spent  in 
drink  at  committee  and  other  meetuigs." — M.  411. 

545.  "  There  are  several  clubs  here  so  held ;  but  the  more 
respectable  members  would  prefer  other  meeting  places.  At  least 
two  cases  of  insolvent  clubs  have  occm-red,  owing  doubtless  to 
reckless  expenditure.  Threepence  per  month,  in  addition  to 
quarterly  and  other  expenses,  out  of  Is.  8d.  or  2s.  subscription — 
probably,  in  all,  not  less  than  twenty-five  i^er  cent  of  income — 
is  so  spent.  A  landlord  gets  eight  or  ten  club  members  to 
'  open  a  new  court '  and  nominate  his  house  as  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  whilst  the  rules  of  the  club  profess  to  be  particular 
as  to  intemperance,  it  does  occur  after  business  is  transacted." — 
Ch.  79. 

546.  "  This  is  very  much  the  case,  and  produces  great 
mischief ;  in  fact,  the  clubs  are  often  promoted  by  the  publicans 
themselves."— Ch.  82. 

547.  "  There  are  too  many  of  such  institutions  of  an  inferior 
kind.  The  great  club  in  this  place — with  a  property  of  £4,400 — 
is  held  in  the  school,  where  ale  and  tobacco  are  inadmissible." — 
Ch.  189. 

548.  "  The  monthly  lodge  nights  of  the  club  which  meets  at 
a  PubHc-House  are  often  a  young  man's  first  temptations  into 
the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Pubhc-House.  I  know  several 
instances  of  men  who  were  sober  before  the  club  started,  but  who 
were  led  by  it  into  drinking  ways.  The  club  treat  is  often  an 
occasion  of  disgraceful  disorder  through  driak." — Ch.  143. 

549.  "  Many  clubs  are  still  held  in  Pubhc-Houses ;  but  I 
think  members  are  beginning  to  see  that  this  does  not  answer ; 
for  they  are  moving  gradually  (especially  the  Orange  Lodges) 
elsewhere.   Three  clubs  now  meet  weekly  in  my  school. ' ' — Ch.  198. 

550.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious.  Some  clubs  allow  a 
pint  of  beer  for  each  member  ;  and,  however  few  are  present,  the 
full  quantity  is  brought  into  the  club-room  to  be  drunk.  I  knew 
a  most  respectable  man  who  always  disgraced  himself  once  a 
month  at  the  Public-House  on  his  club  night."— Ch.  225. 

551.  "  This  has  made  di-unkards  of  some  of  the  otherAvise 
noblest  spirits  in  this  parish." — Ch.  282, 
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Qy.  The  holding  ol  clubs  in  Pnblio-Housea. 

552.  "  The  holding  of  chibs  in  Public-Houses  can  hardly  he 
other  than  pernicious.  Many  women  have  attributed  their 
husband's  drinking  habits  to  this.  If  the  husbands  cannot  go  to 
pay  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  subscription,  children  are  sent  to 
see  and  hear  much  that^  is  bad.  Within  the  past  two  years  I 
have  succeeded  in  mducmg  four  clubs  to  leave  Public-Houses 
and  meet  in  our  schools.  (They  ]3ay  £1  a  year,  if  they  meet 
fortnightly,  and  £2,  if  weekly.)  The  steady  men,  I  find,  all  prefer 
clubs  held  in  school-rooms,  apart  from  Pubhc-House  temptations ; 
but,  in  many  cases,  the  pubhcans  and  the  drinkers  contrive  to  get 
a  majority  at  the  business  meetings  in  favour  of  remaining  at  the 
Pubhc-House."— Ch.  850. 

553.  "Ought  to  be  made  illegal,  as  members  often  spend  in 
di'ink  much  more  than  they  contribute  to  then-  club,  and  in  many 
instances  become  drunkards." — R.  310. 

554.  "  (1)  This  undoubtedly  conduces  to  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance. Young  members  of  clubs,  who  might  otherwise  keep 
aloof  fi-om  the  Public-House,  are  tlnis  compelled  to  frequent 
such  places.  They,  in  consequence,  become  familiarised  with 
insobriety,  and  are  often  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  of  less 
scrupulous  companions.  (2)  There  are  many  members  of  sick 
clubs  who  are  thoroughly  respectable  men.  Then*  presence  in  a 
Pubhc-House,  from  time  to  time,  tends  to  lend  respectabiUty  to 
the  house.  Is  this  an  evil,  or  is  it  a  good  ?  Certainly,  the 
landlord  of  an  Inn  shows  much  more  attention  to  such  occasional 
visitors  than  to  those  who  are  much  better  customers,  but  less 
respectable  men.  Is  this  because  the  respectable  man  does 
something  towards  saving  the  reputation  of  the  house  ?" — R.  411. 


Section  13.   WAKES,  FAIES,  HIEINGS,  CHEISTENINGS,  MARRIAGES, 

AND  FUNERALS. 


"  The  result  of  wakes,  statute  fairs,  Mrings,  &c.,  has  been  found  so  injurious 
to  habits  of  sobriety,  that  many  clerpymen  have  laboured  earnestly  for 
their  entire  suppression.  They  have  proved  that  the  periodical  recuiTence 
of  these  gatherings  has  gone  far  to  ueutrahse  their  efforts  for  good  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  What,  however,  is  stUl  more  to  be  deplored  is, 
that  the  solemn  ordinances  of  the  Church — such  as  marriages,  christenings, 
and  even  funerals — are  frequently  desecrated  by  persons  presenting  them- 
selves to  take  part  in  those  services  in  an  obviously  improper  state.  The 
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adjowmment  of  a  wIioIg  wedding  party  from  the  cliuroli  to  the  adjacent 
Public-House  is  referred  to  as  a  common  thing ;  while  in  one  case  a  licence 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  was  sought  for  by  tlie  keeper  of  a  beer-shop,  on  the 
special  gronnd  that  liis  house,  being  near  to  a  cemeterj",  was  constantly  used 
by  the  mourners  and  attendants  at  funerals.  Your  Committee  are  led  to  hope 
that  burial  clubs  held  in  connection  with  Public-Houses  are  not  so  common 
as  they  were ;  the  returns  showing  but  few  allusions  to  them.  When  they 
do  exist,  they  must  tend  greatly  to  the  desecration  of  funerals  by 
drunkenness,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  amount  of  the  burial  money  has  to  be 
taken  out  in  drink." — (Report,  page  5.) 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  WakeR,  Btfttuto  fairB,  hirings,  chriBten- 
IngB,  luarriageB,  anil  huieralB. 

555.  "  Hirings  are  a  fruitful  source  of  intemperance." — Y.  43. 

556.  "  Statute  fairs  and  feasts  are  always  marked  by  an 
excess  of  drinking  :  our  feast  is." — Y.  68. 

557.  "  I  think  statute  hirings  a  fruitful  source  of  every  kind 
of  evU,  and  should  be  abolished." — Y.  88. 

558.  "  Statute  fairs,  one  of  the  chief  causes.  They  are,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  very  worst  abuses  of  the  day." — Y.  183. 

559.  "  If  statute  fau's  were  abolished,  one  of  the  chief 
temptations  to  drunkenness  in  agricultural  districts  would  be 
removed."— Y.  196. 

560.  "  Statute  fairs  are  sources  of  evil  beyond  what  is  really 
known."— Y.  264. 

561.  "  Statute  fan's  and  hirings  are  most  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  the  young  when  excited  by  pernicious  liquors." — 
Y.  316. 

562.  "  The  village  Wakes  or  fan*  is  a  principal  cause  of 
intemperance,  though  in  a  smaller  degree  than  formerly. 
Occasional  intemperance  occurs  at  marriages." — Y.  419. 

563.  "  The  statute  fairs  and  hirings  are  sources  of  a  great 
deal  of  immorality  and  di'unkenness." — Y.  509. 

564.  "  Statute  fau-s  and  hu-ings — a  curse." — Y.  524. 

565.  "  A  bad  habit  of  subscribing  to  bury  the  dead  leads,  I 
fear,  to  drink."— Y.  528. 

566.  "  Two  statute  fairs  yearly  are  the  cause  of  great  evil 
here,  especially  amongst  the  young.  I  look  upon  them  as 
unmitigated  evils  in  every  way.  At  funerals  also,  there  is 
fi-equeutly  much  drinking ;  and  also  at  marriages,  especially  in 
the  case  of  registrar  office  marriages,  Avhen  I  have  known  the 
whole  party  frequently  return  home  intoxicated." — D.  55, 
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Qy.  Wakes,  statute  fairs,  liiruigs,  oliristou- 
iutps  miurriagcs,  luid  luuunds. 

567.  "At  funerals  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  cli-inking ;  and  at 
mtu-riages  too.  Trade  customs  sanction  and  require  much 
di-inking,  especially  in  a  mixed  population  like  ours — 13,000." — 
D.  173. 

508.  "  Tlie  statute  fairs  especially  are  a  disgrace  to 
civilization." — D.  286. 

569.  "  Statute  fairs  are  most  objectionable,  as  leading  to 
drinking  and  immorality," — Cli.  33. 

570.  "  Wakes  and  hiring  fairs  are  here  mostly  followed  by  a 
dance,  cards,  and  a  great  deal  of  di-unkenness.  Christenings, 
marriages,  and  funerals  ai-e  not  so  very  bad.  Drinking  customs, 
on  the  -whole,  are  going  out  on  these  occasions." — Ch.  45. 

571.  "The  di-inking  customs  at  christenings  prevent  people 
very  often  fi-om  bringing  their  children  to  baptism,  lest,  by  the 
prevailing  practices,  they  should  be  inveigled  mto  countenancing 
intemperance." — Ch.  52. 

572.  "  Hu-ings  and  funerals  are  the  worst  in  my  parish." — 
Ch.  56. 

573.  "  Two  fah-s  here  (population,  1,000)  are  bad  enough, 
but  not  neai'ly  so  bad  as  formerly.  Hhiugs  are  still  disgraceful, 
but  these  are  also  improved.  There  is  much  less  di-inking  at 
chi'istenings,  marriages,  and  funerals  than  formerly." — Ch.  128. 

574.  "  Hu-ings  have  the  worst  influence  possible.  More 
di-unkenness  occui-s  in  oiu-  parishes  at  those  times  than  at  any 
other  gatherings." — Ch.  161. 

575.  "  The  annual  Wakes  in  the  adjoining  parish  greatly 
affects  this  one,  and  is  a  som-ce  of  a  large  amount  of  intem- 
perance."— M.  49. 

576.  "  Wakes  are  abominable  nuisances  in  every  way,  and 
ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to.  The  customs  following  the  burial  of 
the  dead  need  very  great  reformation.  They  have  very  baneful 
effects  generally." — M.  63. 

577.  "  On  Mid-Lent  Sunday  (Sunnel  Sunday),  and  at  the 
three  statute  fahs  there  is  much  di-unkenness." — M.  76. 

578.  "The  occupier  of  a  Beer-Shop  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  recently  made  application  to  the  magistrates  for  a 
licence  to  seU  spirits  on  the  special  groimd  that  his  House  was 

situated  near  the  entrance  to  the  A          Cemetery,  and  that 

funeral  parties  were  constantly  calling  for  refreshment  there,  and 
asking  tor  spirits  and  wine.  The  coimsel  employed  in  the  case 
made  a  great  po:nt  of  this,  but,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  licence  waa 
reiuaed."— M.  lUl, 
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Qy.  WakoR,  Rtatuto  fairs,  hirings,  oluistou- 
iugs,  maiTingcH,  mid  funerals. 

579.  "  The  Wakes,  yearly  held  m  August,  arc  ferocious  ; 
drinking  is  then  almost  universal.  Tliey  are  an  unmitigated  evil. 
The  Easter  cattle  fair  is  almost  equally  bad." — M.  122. 

580.  "  Rushbeariugs  are  occasions  of  much  drinking." — 
M.  142. 

581.  "  Christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals  arc  attended 
with  much  drinking.  Fairs  in  this  locality  are  a  great  evil,  and 
afford  a  rich  harvest  to  publicans." — M.  172. 

582.  "Payments  received  from  burial  societies  encourage 
di-inking  after  funerals." — M.  384. 

583.  *'  The  custom  at  marriages  of  giving  money  to  di-ink 
the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  is  a  most  pernicious  one. 
I  have  tried  to  stop  it ;  but  only  partially  succeeded.  The 
custom  among  the  poor  of  di'inking  at  funerals  is  most 
unseemly."— M.  401. 

584.  "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  drinking  at  Wakes  (which  go 
on  in  the  towns  and  villages  one  week  after  another  continuously 
for  two  or  three  months)  and  at  funerals." — Ch.  78. 

585.  "  Statute  fairs  and  hu'ings  are  fi-uitful  som'ces  of 
di'unkenness  and  immorality.  Licences  to  sell  Uquor  in  booths  at 
the  former  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  the  hirings  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  as  they  lead  to  di-iuking,  fornication,  and  general 
degradation  of  women  servants." — M.  245. 

58G.  "  There  is  always  drink  supplied  at  christenings, 
marriages,  &c.,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  clergy  should  speak 
to  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony  about  the  evil  effects  of 
the  same,  and  recommend  those  present  to  refrain  fi-om  taking  it 
or  giving  it  to  others." — M.  399. 

587.  "  The  three  last  named  are  frequently  the  occasion  of 
di'unkeuness,  and  I  may  mention  here  that  the  times  of  the 
greatest  temptations  are  the  great  festivals  of  our  Chiirch, 
especially  Christmas  and  Eastertide,  and,  above  all,  Whitsuntide." 
Ch.  129. 

588.  "  I  have  known  the  party  after  the  christening  to  be  a 
beginning  of  an  outbreak  of  drunkenness.  I  have  seen  a  large 
party  of  men  sitting  drinking  in  a  room  with  a  scaiiet-fever 
patient,  a  girl,  the  mother  lying  dead  of  fever  upstairs.  A  case 
just  occurred  of  a  whole  family  set  on  drinking  because  of  a  death 
"in  the  famUy."— Ch.  143. 

589.  "  There  are  Wakes  here  annually,  with  the  usual 
crowds  of  idle  people,  and  with  all  the  temptations  of  intemper- 
ance :  the  evil  is  enormous." — Ch.  175. 
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Qy.  Wakes,  statuto  fairs,  hirings,  christon- 
iugs,  "marriages,  and  fiuifrula. 

590.  "  Euslibearings— a  cause  conducing  to  intemperance." 
Cli.  190. 

591.  "  At  the  funerals  of  the  poor  Irish  there  is  often  much 
had  conduct.  I  know  of  cases  where  they  have  used  coffins  as 
tables  and  seats  in  their  drunken  orgies." — Ch.  198. 

592.  "  I  have  found  in  this  parish  a  well-got-up  tea-meeting 
to  have  a  great  counter  effect  upon  the  Wakes.  A  word  of  warning 
fi-om  the  clergyman  has  at  times  its  effect." — Ch.  29G. 

593.  "  Wakes  are  found  to  be  a  great  evil,  as  they  always 
commence  on  a  Sunday,  and  lead  to  a  general  amount  of  visituig 
and  di-mking."— Ch.  304. 

594.  "  At  our  annual  Wakes  on  the  first  Sunday  after  10th 
July,  there  is  generally  a  little  excess,  but  comparatively  trilimg 
to  the  scenes  I  witnessed  tAventy-five  years  ago,  when  I  had  to 
attend  as  quasi-constable  at  the  Pubhc-Houses,  night  after  night, 
to  suppress  diinking,  which  was  carried  on  there  to  a  vast  extent ; 
it  is  quite  different  now." — Ch.  373. 

595.  "  The  vearly  Feast,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas  are 
sad  times."— E.  22. 

59G.  "  Yes.  Statute  fairs  and  hii-ings  lead  to  habitual 
intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  young,  as  also  to  other  evils." — 
11.  35. 

597.  "  The  funeral  drinkings  are,  I  trust,  dying  out." — E.  55. 

598.  "  There  is  much  intemperance  at  the  annual  Feast,  and 
also  in  connection  with  club  funerals,  Avlieu  there  is  drinking  at 
the  Beer- Shops  afterwards," — E.  95. 

599.  "Village  feasts  invariably  lead  to  a  great  amount  of 
intemperance." — E.  124. 

600.  "  The  in-actice  of  offering  ilrink  at  funerals  is,  I  beheve, 
one  which  tends  to  add  to  drunkenness.  I  have  seen  persons  at 
the  gi-ave  side,  both  in  this  pa;:-ish  and  in  my  last,  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  di-iuk." — E.  134. 

GOl.  "  Formei'ly  it  was  usual  on  the  occasion  of  christenings, 
marriages,  and  funerals  for  the  parties  to  resort  to  the  Public- 
House.  The  Temi)erance  Hotel  now  serves  the  purpose  much 
better,  and  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  all." — E.  220. 

C02.  "Local  feasts,  often  got  up  by  publicans,  are  very 
conducive  to  di'unkenness.  A  vast  number  of  working  men,  not 
liabitual  di-uiik;i.rds,  give  way  to  the  temptations  presented  by 
idleness."— E.  277. 

G03.  "  All  tliese  ai*c  conducing  causes.    There  is  a  '  Cemetery 
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yy.  WiikcH,  slatutu  fairs,  hiriu^H,  ohristeu- 
iub'M,  marnuacB,  ami  Juiieruls. 

Tavern'  near  the    Cemetery.     Undertakers  and  others, 

sometimes  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  stay  there  to  get  drink,  and 
so  succeed  in  di-ownuig  all  serious  thoughts  awakened  by  the 
bereavement." — E.  287. 

604.  All  contribute  to  encom-age  drmking  habits,  and 
some  of  them  are  always  attended  Avith  much  immorality." — 
II.  810. 

605.  "  (1)  Wakes  here,  as  throughout  the  Kiding,  cause 
general  semi-intoxication.  (2)  Statute  fairs  are  times  for  excess, 
(y)  At  christenings,  marriages,  and  funerals — on  Sundays  chiefly 
— there  is  too  much  use  made  of  the  Public-House  close  to  the 
church  gates  ! ! ! "— E.  382. 

606.  "  We  have  a  cattle  fair  held  every  alternate  Monday  in 
the  town,  which  causes  a  great  increase  of  drunkenness;  and, 
recently,  "what  are  called  feasts  have  been  held  imder  the  aiisinces 
of  publicans,  at  which  very  objectionable  kinds  of  sports  have 
been  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  worldng  j)eople,  and 
much  drun keuness  has  followed." — E.  403. 

607.  '*  The  village  feasts  or  Wakes  are  occasions  when  the 
amount  of  di-unkenness  is  perfectly  apiJalling.  The  custom  of 
occasionally  having  dinners  at  PubUc-Houses  after  funerals  is  also 
pernicious." — E.  405. 

608.  "The  followmg  is  a  portion  of  the  address  delivered  by 
the  Eev.  H.  G.  Bailey,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Swindon  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  held  on  March  30th,  1867,  when  the  subject  of 
"  Hiring  Fairs  "  was  discussed : 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  tlie  opinions  of  those  best  qualified 
to  form  a  truthful  estimate — I  mean  the  county  police — and  I  can  safely  say 
from  documents  now  in  my  possession  (from  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Berkshire,  and  Gloucestershke,  besides  our  own  officers),  there  is  but 
one,  and  that  a  most  decided  testimony  against  the  profligacy  and  immonility 
which  prevail  on  these  occasions. 

One  superintendent  writes  thus : — 

"  What  is  the  practice  ?  As  soon  as  the  hiring  is  over,  the  dancing  booths 
and  Public-Houses  are  besieged,  and  every  species  of  reveh-y  (and  often  of  the 
most  indecent  nature)  is  indulged  in  when  men  and  women  get  excited  with 
di-ink.  I  have  often  found  women  helplessly  drunk,  and  have  found  them  a 
place  of  safety  and  shelter  until  they  have  been  m  a  tit  state  to  return  to  theii- 
homes." 

An  inspector  writes  : — 

"  Hiring  fairs  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  demoralizing.  To  say  nothing  of 
what  talies  place  dm-ing  the  time  of  liii-ing,  almost  immediately  after  the 
hai'gaitt  is  made  the  young  men.  aoid  women  adjoui-u  to  tho  Fubllu-Kouse  to 
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Qy.  Wakes,  statute  fairs,  biringg,  ohristen- 
iugs,  uiarriagv's,  auil  huierals. 

drink,  dance,  and  sing,  and  frequently  I  have  seen  yonug  girls  led  away 
intoxicated.  The  girls  lose  the  moral  power  over  themselves,  and  young  men's 
passions  are  inflamed  by  drink,  and  the  natural  consequences  follow :  hence, 
many  a  young  woman  dates  her  ruin  from  the  hii'ing  fau-." 

Hear  the  testimony  of  a  highly-respected  and  valued  superintendent : — 

"  "With  reference  to  the  statute  faii-s  and  mopps  held  annually,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  debauchery,  drunkenness,  and  vice  which  occur  at 
these  times,  in  a  great  measiu-e  tend  to  demoraHse  the  labouring  class,  both  men 
and  women.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  very  many  young  girls  who 
attend  these  places,  with  the  most  innocent  intentions — some  to  '  sight  see,' 
and  some  seeking  situations — are,  by  then-  ignorance,  allured  into  PubUc-Houses 
where  dancing,  diinking,  and  drunkenness  are  going  on.  As  to  fornication 
and  adultery,  words  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  extent  to  which  these  are 
carried  on,  both  by  the  married  and  single,  who  doubtless,  up  to  the  very  time 
of  leaving  home  to  attend  the  fan-,  had  led  virtuous  lives.  This  is  not  all — 
thieves,  garotters,  and  desperadoes  of  the  very  worst  type  in  large  towns  attend 
the  mopps,  and  reap,  in  many  eases,  booty  by  plundering  the  working  classes." 

Another  superintendent  writes  : — 

"  It  causes  a  great  number  of  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  suspicious  characters 
to  come  into  the  town,  with  whom  the  labourers  are  compelled  to  mix,  for 
want  of  other  accommodation,  at  the  PubHc-Houses.  Here  it  frequently 
happens  that  their  pockets  are  picked  of  what  they  have  worked  hard  for  all 
the  year.  Many  of  the  staU-keepers  are  of  questionable  character,  and 
frequently  afford  cover  for  stolen  property.  Boxing  and  dancing  booths  are, 
too,  a  great  evil.  In  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  loose  and  suspicious 
characters,  the  low  Public-Houses  and  the  low  lodging-houses  are  unable  to 
find  accommodation  for  them.  They  may  be  seen,  the  night  previous  to  the 
fair  and  the  night  of  the  fair,  sleeping  in  rooms  with  many  of  each  sex." 

Although  I  have  many  more  testimonies  of  a  like  nature,  I  will  only  add 
one  more — it  is  that  of  a  superintendent.    He  says : — 

"  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  confident  that  great  evil  is  the  result  of 
such  fairs,  especially  amongst  young  people,  both  male  and  female.  I  have 
served  sixteen  years  as  a  pohce  officer,  and  have  always  strongly  condemned 
such  gatherings — in  consequence  of  then*  bringing  together  the  very  worst  of 
characters.  A  great  amount  of  thieving  is  usually  done,  great  riot  and 
debaucherj',  and  other  evils  too  numerous  to  mention,  follow  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  no  advantage  is  derived  by  those  for  whom  the  statute  fairs  are 
instituted." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  could  greatly  multiply  these  statements,  but  I  will  not 
weary  you  further  by  repetitions  of  similar  opinions  which  expose  the  frightful 
nature  and  extent  of  the  prevailing  evil.  I  must  say,  though  I  was  prepared  to 
receive  decided  expressions  of  opinion,  I  was  utterly  unprepared  to  be  furnished 
with  such  astounding  revelations  as  those  I  have  referred  you  to.  I  will, 
however,  observe  that  evU,  like  good,  has  its  reflex  character.  Does  not  evil  of 
this  kind,  brought  into  any  town,  increase  and  strengthen  the  evil  which  has 
existed  there  previously  ?  Does  the  young  girl  who  has  sacrificed  at  the  hiring 
fair  the  most  precious  jewel  of  a  character  hitherto  unstained,  or  the  lad  who 
on  the  same  occasion  has  learnt  the  first  lesson  of  excess  of  sensuality — do  these, 
I  ask,  return  from  the  fair  as  they  came  to  it  ?  No,  they  become  in  turn  the 
corrupters  of  others,  and  so  the  moral  plague  spraads  like  a  fearful  gangrene 
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among  the  lower  orders  :  all  the  efforts  that  the  clergyman,  the  schoolmaRter, 
anil  the  philanthropist  can  hring  to  hear  are  powerless  against  this  gigantic 
system  of  profligacy  and  crime. 


Skction  14.   PAYMENT  OF  WAGES  ON  SATUEDAY  AFTEBNOON, 
AND  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSES. 


"  The  payment  of  wages  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and  in  Public-HouseB, 
though  not  so  general  as  formerly,  is  stUl  of  sufficient  frequency  to  lead  to 
very  bad  consequences." — {Beport,  page  C.) 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  Payment  of  wages  on  Satiu'day,  and 
in  Public-Houses. 

609.  "Paying  at  the  ' Public'  conduces  sadly  to  intemperance." 
Y.  87. 

610.  "Population  over  2,000 — mining,  iron  workers,  and 
agricultui'al  labourers.  Saturday  pajanents  in  Public-Houses  are 
a  great  e\dl  here." — Y.  154. 

611.  "  Yes,  and  owners  of  Public-Houses,  being  also 
employers  of  labour,  greatly  encourage  the  evU." — Y.  227. 

612.  "  A  custom  that  is  mourned  over  by  ruined  households 
as  a  most  pregnant  evil." — Y.  528. 

618.  "  A  fruitful  cause  of  di'unkenness,  whether  in  or  out  of 
*  Publics ':  wages  should  not  be  paid  at  the  week  end.  Men  get 
drunk  on  Sundays  because  idle,  or  look  to  Sunday  as  a  day  to  get 
sober  on  from  Saturday's  drink." — D.  185. 

614.  "  The  payment  of  wages  at  Pubhc-Houses  on  Saturday 
almost  always  ends  in  drunkenness,  and  often  riot  and  worse." — 
D.  211. 

615.  "  It  would  be  much  better  to  pay  on  another  day.  They 
never  pay  here  in  Public-Houses.  A  large  employer  here  pays  on 
alternate  Saturdays.  Those  nights  are  the  most  riotous." — 
Ch.  45. 

616.  "  Saturday  is  the  great  drinking  day  ;  and  when  wages 
are  paid  on  that  day,  how  seldom,  in  the  case  of  the  intemperate, 
are  they  taken  home  to  wife  or  mother  !  " — Ch.  48. 

617.  "Leads  to  a_ great  deal  of  diiuking;  for  fi-equently  the 
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Qy.  Payment  of  wages  on  Saturday,  and 
in  Piiblic-Houses. 

week's  wages  are  more  than  half  spent  at  the  Public-House." — 
Ch.  161. 

618.  "  Men  taking  piece-work,  and  who  have  several  men 
under  them,  plead  as  an  excuse  for  the  practice  that  they  can't 
get  change  except  in  the  Puhhc  or  Beer-House." — M.  63, 

619.  "  A  thing  which  no  master  wishing  to  be  thought 
respectable  ought  to  do.  In  cases  where  overlookers  pay  then- 
workmen  under  -their  charge  at  Pubhc-Houses,  I  fear  it  is  for 
some  profit  they  themselves  receive.  I  think  the  men  should 
petition  theii-  masters  against  the  practice.  I  am  informed  that 
this  is  not  so  fi-equent  as  formerly." — M.  86. 

620.  "  The  payment  of  wages  on  Saturday  is,  no  doubt,  one 
reason  why  there  is  more  di'unkenness  on  that  day,  and  on 
Sundays  than  on  other  days,  and  some  employers  prefer  to  pay  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  for  that  reason.  Wages  are  not  often 
paid  in  Pubhc-Houses  here ;  but  when  they  are,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  men  get  di'unk." — M.  144. 

621.  "  This  is  deplored  by  many  as  a  sad  evil,  from  which 
they  have  no  means  of  escape,  as  they  are  obhged  to  find  change, 
which  they  can  have  only  at  a  Public-House  or  Beer-Shop." — 
Ch.  282. 

622.  "  Not  general ;  there  is  only  one  instance  here,  and  that 
of  a  builder,  who  also  keeps  a  Pubhc-House." — Ch.  291. 

62.3.  "  This  is  a  great  discom*agement  to  the  temperate 
workman,  as  well  as  an  incentive  to  di'ink.  Not  unfi'equently 
liquor  has  been  so  freely  dispensed  to  laboui'ers  throughout  the 
week  on  the  credit  of  then' wages  by  the  foreman,  that  on  Saturday 
they  have  had  not  more  than  4s,  or  5s.  to  take  home." — Ch.  355. 

624.  "  Many  coUiery  proprietors  pay  only  once  a  fortnight, 
in  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  opportunities  of  intemiDerance." — 
Pi.  124. 

625.  "  Too  fi-equently  the  miners  in  this  district  are  paid  in 
pairs,  and  they  must  go  somewhere  to  break  up,  or  change  and 
di\'ide  their  money.  They  generally  select  the  Public-House, 
where,  very  probably,  every  man  leaves  behind  him  for  that  day's 
expenses  alone  a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  his  family  with  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  dinner  for  Sunday.  The  facilities  for 
getting  drink  are  too  great," — M.  W,  1,236. 

626.  "  I  do  not  think  any  wages  are  paid  in  the  Pubhc-Houses, 
except  those  of  the  stoncdelvers  and  masons,  the  effect  of  which 
is  most  pernicious," — R,  169. 
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Qy.  Pfiymcnt  of  wae«f<  on  SfttnrcTiiy,  nnfl 
In  Public-Houses. 

G27.  "This  is  a  great  evil;  still,  where  there  is  a  Saturday 
market  for  the  working  classes,  it  may  be  questionable  whether 
punctual  pajanent  of  wages  at  noon  on  Saturday  is  not  the  best 
time.  Payment  in  Public-Houses  is  practised  with  bad  effects." — 
E.  224. 


Section  15.   TEEATING  TO  LIQUOB  IN  BUSINESS  JEANSACTIONS. 


"  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  commercial  transactions  are  influenced  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  system  of  treating  managers  and  others,  who  have  the  giving 
out  of  orders  in  our  large  estabUshments.  It  is  often  veiy  diflicult  for 
moral  and  religious  persons  who  oppose  this  iniquitous  practice  to  succeed 
in  trade.  This  is  especially  felt  by  thrifty  persons  on  -first  entering  into 
business — fault  being  found  with  then-  work  ^vithout  occasion,  and  all 
manner  of  practices  adopted  to  lessen  confidence ;  and  this  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  gentle  hint  that  if  the  transaction  is  "  wet "  the  work 
will  be  all  right." — (Report,  page  6.) 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  Treating  to  liquor  in  business  trans- 
actions. 

628.  "  A  most  fruitful  source  of  evil,  and  very  common  here. 
The  glass  of  gin  and  water  seals  every  farmer's  sale  or  pm-chase." 
Y.  520. 

629.  "  Here  agricultural  labourers  engage  for  '  so  much  a 
day  and  my  allowance  ' — which  means  a  certain  quantity  of  beer 
to  be  given  to  the  man  by  his  master  daily." — Y.  531. 

680.  "  Treating  to  liquor  in  business  transactions  has  been 
the  ruin  of  numbers  of  otherwise  higlaly  respectable  tradesmen." — 
Y.  211. 

631.  "  Almost  universal  here,  and  attended  with  infinite 
mischief.  Tradesmen,  through  lack  of  business,  in  a  small 
country  town,  look  for  the  excitement  of  a  good  batch 
of  customers,  and  carry  them  all  to  the  Pubhc-House." — 
Ch.  45. 

632.  "  In  this  county  there  is  no  sale  of  any  kind  made 
without  treating.    The  farmer,  who  has  many  transactions  in  the 
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Qy.  Treating  to  liquor  in  busiuoss  traus- 
actions. 

same  day,  unless  a  man  of  liigh  principles,  retiu-ns  home  worse 
for  di-iuk."— Ch.  148. 

683.  "  The  practice  of  giving  liquor  at  sales  is  one  of  the 
greatest  provocatives  of  di-unkeuuess." — Ch.  211. 

684.  "This  is,  in  this  small  agricultiu-al  parish,  almost  the 
sole  cause  conducing  to  excessive  di-inking." — Ch.  225. 

685.  "This  is  almost  the  sole  cause  here — agricultural 
population — conducing  to  excessive  di'inking :  it  occurs  on 
mai-ket  days.' — Ch.  288. 

686.  "  It  is  a  common  plea  that  bargains  cannot  be  made 
without  treating;  but  it  is  a  custom  that  produces  very  ill  fruit." — 
M.  68. 

687.  "  There  is  a  custom  in  these  parts  which  I  consider 
very  unfair,  and  injurious  to  the  morals  of  domestic  servants.  At 
luring  time  when  servants  are  leaving  one  place  and  just  entering 
upon  another,  they  are  supplied  by  tradesmen,  free  of  cost,  before 
making  then*  pm-chases,  with  cakes  and  bun-loaf,  as  well  as 
intoxicating  dfinks." — Ch.  64. 

638.  "  A  landlord  receives  his  rent  from  a  tenant  who  is, 
perhaps,  at  the  moment  half  drunk,  and  treats  him,  because  it  is 
the  custom,  to  beer — drunk  as  he  is  :  this  happened  here  a  week 
ago."— Ch.  143. 

639.  "  This  is  a  frightful  source  of  sin,  yet  largely  i^ractised. 
Many  small  tradesmen,  when  I  have  rebuked  them,  have  repUed 
that  they  were  bound  to  have  a  glass  with  their  customers." — 
Ch.  296. 

640.  "  This  is  a  great  evU.  Sometimes  '  foremen  '  look  for 
treat  from  then-  men  or  from  'men  in  search  of  work;  and,  in 
return,  they  will  give  the  first  chance  of  work  to  the  one  who 
'  stands  treat.'  "— Ch.  847. 

641.  "Bad.  Persons  are  employed  for  the  very  piu-pose  of 
treating,  in  order  to  secm-e  custom." — E.  310. 

642.  "  Very  much  practised  in  bargains  for  cattle.  Probably 
more  harm  arises  from  this  cause  to  young  farmers  than  from 
any  other."— Pi.  370. 


Testimony  of  Employers  of  Labour. 

Qy.  Will  yon  kindly  give  your  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  trcHting  to  liquor  in  busi- 
netw  traartactionH  prcvailH,  and  utate  what  are 
its  effectn — Iwt.  Up<)n  the  parties  concerned,  and 
2ud.  Upon  the  bunincsH  ? 

043.  "  I  understand  the  practice  is  extending  iu  some  trades  i 
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Qy.  Will  you  kindly  ^ivo  rm  opinion  as  to 
tho  oxtent  to  whicli  treiitmg  to  li(juor  in  buHi- 
ness  tiunsuctii>nH  piovails,  and  Btiitc  wlint  nre 
its  effects — list.  Ui>on  tho  parties  concomod,  and 
2nd.  Upon  tlio  busincuH  ? 

it  has  a  bad  effect,  upon  the  agents  particularly,  by  uulittiug  them 
for  business." — G5. 

"  All  such  treating  is  discountenanced  by  us.  We 
consider  it  detrimental  in  every  way  to  the  interest  of  the 
cmiiloyers,  and  to  the  character  of  the  employed." — 92. 

645.  "  In  Mid-Lancashire  the  practice  very  generally 
prevails.  No  doubt  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  old  notion  of 
'glassing'  at  Public-Houses,  when  Pubhc-Houses  were  the  usual 
places  of  business,  and  now,  instead  of  the  transaction  being 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  there,  it  is  the  rule  to  return  thither 
after  the  bargain  is  completed,  and  take  a  '  Liquor  '  just  to  show 
there  is  no  ill-feeling ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  next 
transaction,  if  it  is  from  a  master  on  the  one  side  and  a  manager 
on  the  other,  is,  by  an  indirect  bribe,  completed  to  the  detriment 
of  the  manager's  master,  the  manager  looking  more  to  what  he 
expects  when  they  return  to  the  '  Public  '  than  to  the  interest  of 
his  employer.  This  iniquitous  practice  of  treating  is  especially 
felt  by  thrifty  individuals  on  first  starting  business  as  a  sliamefiil 
and  almost  insuperable  bar  to  their  progress.  Fault  is  found  with 
their  goods  without  occasion,  though  iudkect  hints  are  conveyed 
to  them  that  if  they  would  '  wet '  then-  transactions,  all  would  be 
right."— 1. 

646.  "  As  to  extent,  so  far  as  my  oiiinion  goes,  it  can  scarcely 
be  overstated  :  as  to  influence  or  effects,  it  begets  a  fondness  for 
intoxicating  liquors,  which  results  in  a  general  deterioration  of 
character." — 1 18. 

647.  "  The  extent  of  this  practice  is  very  great.  As  to  the 
parties  concerned,  one  is  blinding  and  the  other  bhnded  to  the 
exact  nature  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  business  is  rendered  more 
difiicult  to  transact  by  those  who  have  better  goods  to  offer,  but 
who  do  not  treat,  thereby  causing  injustice,  compUcations,  and 
depression." — 123. 

648.  "  This  kind  of  treating  extensively  prevails  throughout 
the  country,  and  has  a  most  demoralising  effect  both  on  the  giver 
and  receiver.  Its  effect  on  business  is  most  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  buyer,  when  purchases  are  made  by  servants — 
causing  much  higher  prices  to  be  given  than  are  necessary." — 
128. 

649.  "  The  practice  is  common  among  salesmen,  and  is  bad 
everyway.  It  is  a  fraud,  Avhich  honest  men  wiU  not  have  recourse 
to,"— 121. 
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Qy.  Will  yon  kliully  sivo  your  opinion  ns  to 
the  I'xtout  to  which  tmitiug  to  liiiuor  iu  busi- 
uess  tnuiiMictious  prevails,  and  statu  what  ai'o 
its  effects — 1st.  Upon  the  parties  oouoemod,  ouil 
•iid.  Upon  the  business  ? 

650.  "  Most  commercial  travellers  are  glad  of  opportunities 
for  treating  their  customers.  The  practice  is  most  injurious  to  the 
parties  concerned,  for  the  buyer  is  often  led  into  buying  badly, 
and  the  seller  is  sometimes  led  into  bad  debts  ;  much  time,  too,  is 
lost  to  the  business.  The  influence  of  the  drinking  customs  of 
commercial  travellers  is  very  bad.  Employers  are  large  losers 
owing  to  these  customs.  Much  time  is  wasted.  Many  young 
men  who  have  not  great  self-control,  are  utterly  ruined.  The 
wives  and  families  of  even  well-paid  commercial  men  are  often 
left.,  on  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father,  in  shameful  destitu- 
tion, even  where  there  has  been  no  very  excessive  di-inking. 
Employers  would,  indeed,  do  w^ell  for  themselves  to  have  the 
diiukiiig  customs  of  commercial  men  changed.  As  a  rule  they 
(.the  commercial  men)  are  promoted  to  be  travellers  because  of 
then  inteUigence  and  integrity,  and  rarely  would  that  integrity 
fail  w^ere  it  not  for  diink.  In  a  small  district,  and  in  the  space  of 
five  years,  I  remember  hearing  of  embezzlements  to  the  extent  of 
i'lOjboO,  and,  although  I  cannot  now  recall  the  particulars,  yet  I 
clearly  remember  coming  to  the  conclusion  at  the  time,  from  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  cases,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
diiuk,  not  one  penny  of  that  money  would  have  been  stolen." — 
140. 

651.  "  Treating  to  hquor  obtains  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
selling  of  cloth.  My  late  partner  kiUed  himself  with  drinking 
{/it.  oQ).  His  gi-eatest  temptation  was  in  treating  his  customers 
at  the  Hotels  which  abound  all  about  the  Manchester  warehouses. 
A  neighbom-  friend  of  mine  has  lost  a  son  (aged  31)  through 
drink.  He  made  a  practice  of  taking  buyers  of  cloth  to  drink- 
shops  in  Manet  ester  and  drinking  with  them.  Another  friend 
near  here  has  just  made  his  son-in-law  leave  Manchester,  and 
come  into  the  country  (out  of  temptation)  as  he  was  becoming  a 
confinned  drunkard,  principally  induced  by  having  to  drink  with 
cloth-buyers,  whom  he  treated." — 153. 

6o2.  "Treating  to  liquor  is  practised  to  a  gi-eat  extent  in 
business  transactions.  It  results  in  a  large  increase  of  business 
to  those  who  practise  it,  and  often  results  in  the  ruin  of  the  bribed 
person,  both  in  health  and  character." — 154. 

653.  "  This  practice  is  said  to  prevail  extensively  amongst 
manufacturing  chemists,  but  I  have  no  experience  in  the  matter 
in  my  own  coimexion,  having,  as  a  teetotaller,  always  set  my  face 
against  it.    It  demoralizes  the  parties  concerned,  and  instead  of 
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Qy.  Will  you  kindly  give  yoiir  opinion  iih  to 
tho  extent  to  wliich  treating  to  liquor  in  busi- 
nasH  tninsactiouH  prevails,  and  Htato  what  are 
itsolIoetK — iHt.  Upon  tho  parties  couccruod,  and 
2ud.  Upon  the  bu.sincsu  ? 

beuefittiug  the  sellers,  such  men  remaiu  in  a  low  position  iu  the 
trade  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." — 155. 

654.  "  Prevails  almost  universally,  and  plainly  borders  closely 
on  fraud ;  for,  it  is  to  he  feared,  the  chief  motive  of  those  who 
practise  it  is  to  induce  persons  to  give  more  than  an  article  is 
intrinsically  worth." — 160. 

655.  "  Treating  to  liquor  in  business  transactions  prevails 
extensively  in  some  branches,  generally  upon  makmg  bargains, 
and  upon  the  plea  of  refreshment,  and  talking  matters  over. 
Some  branches  are  free  from  this,  and  it  is  not  adopted  by 
the  more  respectable  class  of  commercial  men.  The  effect  of 
this  practice  is  obviously  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  buyer." — 
164. 

656.  "  Prevails  very  largely  indeed ;  far  more  than  is 
generally  imagmed — from  the  bottle  of  wine  iu  the  warehouse  to 
the  glass  of  beer  given  to  the  door-keeper.  The  result  is  that  the 
party  giving  the  di'ink  recoups  himself  very  often  by  pahniug  off 
an  inferior  article  on  the  buyer,  who,  too,  iu  turn,  soon  becomes 
not  over  nice  in  his  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
business  also  suffers,  because  lax  notions  of  morality  iJrevail,  and 
inferior  stuff  gets  palmed  off"  on  the  pubhc,  to  the  injury  of 
legitimate  trade." — 234. 

657.  "  Treating  leads  to  unfaithfulness  to  the  employers,  and 
morally  injures  the  recipients." — 270. 

658.  "  Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  it  exercises  a 
corrupting  influence  on  the  parties  concerned,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  long  run,  injui-es  the  business." — 299. 

659.  "Amongst  farmers,  this  practice  prevails  to  a  large 
extent,  entailing  a  great  loss  of -time  and  money,  and  often  laying 
the  foundation  of  di-unkeu  habits.  It  is  also  very  common  iu 
business  employing  commercial  travellers,  and  is  certamly 
demoraUzing  to  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the 
business  of  the  employer." — 362. 

660.  "  We  never  treat  any  one ;  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is 
detrunental  to  honest  dealmg  as  between  man  and  man,  and 
should  imagine  that  a  man  who  is  fond  of  liquor  would,  instead  of 
serving  his  employer  well  by  buying  the  best  article,  buy  an 
inferior  article,  if  he  could  get  treated  by  so  doing."— 384. 

661.  "To  a  very  large  extent;  so  much  so  that  by  many  it 
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Qy.  Will  you  kindly  give  yoiir  opinion  as  to 
the  "f.tteut  to  which  treiitiug  to  liquor  in  busi- 
ness transactions  pruviiUs,  iiuil  stiite  wluit  aro 
its  effects— 1st .  Uix)u  tlif  poi  ties  ooucernud,  iiud 
and.  Upon  the  business  ? 

is  looked  for  as  the  correct  thing,  and  certainly  is  amongst  a 
certain  class  the  only  way  of  introducing  business." — 116. 

662.  "  Tliis  is  a  very  prevalent  practice  amongst  mill 
managers  and  overlookers ;  and  the  result  is  that  through  false 
reports  many  masters  are  persuaded  to  buy  inferior  articles." — 372. 


Section  16.    HAKVE  STING. 

•■  Tlie  retm-us  received  hy  your  committee  also  show  that  the  season  of  harvest 
is  marked  by  a  lamentable  increase  of  drunkenness,  as  the  result  (1)  of  the 
immoderate  allowance  of  beer  to  men  at  work  in  the  fields  ;  (2)  in  many 
cases  of  the  unreasonable  refusal  of  any  other  beverage  than  beer,  and  (3) 
of  the  um-estrained  indulgence  in  beer  too  common  at  haiTest  suppers." — 
{^liejwrt,  page  6.) 

Testimony  of  Clerijij. 

Qy.  Harvesting. 

663.  "  This  custom,  I  can  say  from  experience,  is  most 
besotting." — Y.  65. 

664.  "  Harvest  suppers  are  nearly  abolished  here,  and  with 
good  results."— Y.  183. 

665.  "  Some  years  ago,  I  was  appointed  to  a  benefice  in 
Norfolk.  I  found,  to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  the  leading  article 
in  the  Times,  October  1st,  1855 — '  The  custom  was,  when  the 
haiwest  was  got  in,  that  the  county  of  Norfolk  got  drunk.'  The 
custom  is,  as  follows :  '  The  harvest  ended,  the  master  sometimes 
gives  his  men  a  supper  at  his  own  house,  but  that  is  the  excej)tion. 
He  more  geuerallj'  gives  a  sum  to  be  spent  by  them  in  a  supi^er  at 
a  Public-House ;  after  this  supper,  which  is  sometunes  attended  by 
l)ersons  of  both  sexes,  and  at  which,  the  language,  the  songs,  the 
litter  absence  of  decorum,  the  di'unkenness  and  riot  surpasses,  I 
believe,  all  and  more  than  we  can  conceive  to  be  possible  amongst 
a  society  calling  themselves  Christians.  The  harvest  party,  half 
stupified  with  the  debauch  of  the  in*evious  night,  start  "begging 
largesse."  This  largesse  gathering  is  not  confined  to  their  own 
])arish,  but  is  extended  from  house  to  house  tlu-oughout  the 
district,  wherever  a  friend  or  tradesman  of  their  employer  is  to  be 
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found.  At  some  places  they  get  beer,  at  others  they  collect 
money,  stopping  at  all  the  Public-Houses  in  their  way ;  and  the 
sum  so  collected,  if  sufficient,  is  spent  in  another  supper,  but  more 
often  expended  wholly  in  beer.  Respectable  men  who  at  other 
times  never  enter  a  Public-House,  are  frequently  thus  seen 
disgracing  themselves,  and  speak  with  bitterness  of  the  tyrant 
custom  which  compels  them  to  do  as  others  do  ;  the  consequence 
is  that  the  harvest  debauch  is  oftentimes  prolonged  for  days.' 
I  enhsted  the  sympathies  of  a  neighbour  and  landowner  in  the 
district,  the  Earl  of  Albermarle;  I  collected  all  the  landowners  and 
leading  tenant  farmers  in  the  district ;  we  got  together  at  a 
'  monster '  gathering  from  2,000  to  8,000  labourers,  and  their 
wives  and  families.  The  local  papers  sent  their-  reporters ;  the 
Tiuii's  gave  us  a  leading  article ;  in  fact,  we  brought  public  opinion 
to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  I  am  told  that  the  words  of  the  Earl 
of  Albermarle  have  come  true  to  the  letter  that  '  largesse  '  had  got 
its  death  knell;  and  '  I  hope,'  said  he,  '  that  you  will  answer  to 
every  man  who  asks  you  for  it,  for  the  future — Friend,  I  cannot 
give  it  you,  because  I  Avill  not  be  accessory  to  sending  you  either  to 
the  gaol,  the  hospital,  or  the  lunatic  asylum.'" — Y.  480. 

666.  "Harvesting  leads  beyond  doubt  to  considerable 
drinking,  and  I  often  think  is  the  seed  of  tJie  evil  in  many  a  young 
person.  Drink  is  freely  dispensed  to  men,  women,  and  boys, 
especially  when  the  weather  makes  the  harvesting  operation 
difficult,  as  an  inducement  to  greater  exertion  in  the  work.  After 
this  kind  of  indulgence  for  several  weeks,  labourers  find  it  hard  to 
return  to  sober  habits,  especially  as  harvesting  brings  in  good 
wages  ;  and  many  young  lads,  I  fear,  never  do  return," — Y.  531. 

667.  "  Very  unseemly  practices  take  place  at  harvest  suppers 
given  by  the  farmers  ;  the  whole  company  finishing  up  m  a  state 
of  disgraceful  intoxication,  or  perhaps  -with  a  fight.  So  the  beer 
in  the  harvest  fields  only  makes  the  men  more  tlm-sty,  and  excites 
their  passions." — D.  55. 

668.  "  A  time  when  the  young  are  often  initiated  into  the 
baneful  habit  of  intoxication." — Ch.  195. 

669.  "  Causes  a  very  large  amoxmt  of  intemperance,  perhaps 
larger  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year." — M.  49. 

670.  "Fearfully  bad;  men  being  put  to  work  whole  Sundays 
simply  for  drink."— M.  122. 

671.  "  Can  be  done  better  without  intoxicating  di-ink." — 
M.  361. 

672.  "  The  strangers  who  come  here  to  work  in  the  hay-field 
do  get  too  much.  Cold  tea  has  been  found  more  really  refreshing; 
l)ut  mea  do  not  like  it."— M.  899. 
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073.  "  Money  given  instead  of  drink,  would  be  a  yreat 
preventive  of  di'unkenuess." — Ch.  7. 

G74.  "  Generally  the  time  when  abstainers  break  their 
jiledi^et:,  owing  to  the  drink  being  in-ovided  by  the  farmers." — 
Ch.  81. 

075.  "  Some  masters  .are  so  hard  tliat  they  will  not  give  a 
man  a  cbiuk  of  anything  if  he  won't  di-ink  beer,  even  though  he 
be  a  pledged  abstainer." — Ch.  143. 

076.  "  This,  too,  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  farmers. 
The  hard  work  and  the  beer  together  throw  the  blood  into  a 
feverish  state,  which  (the  labom.-ers  have  told  me)  prevents  sleep 
and  creates  a  great  craving  for  more  beer  to  keep  up  the  strength. 
If  meat  with  milk,  tea,  or  coffee  were  substituted,  the  work  would 
be  done  equally  well  and  with  less  exhaustion." — Ch.  365. 

677.  "  The  hay-harvest  is  a  special  cause  of  intemperance 
whUe  it  lasts."— E.  256. 

678.  "  More  drinking  at  the  hay -harvest  than  at  any  other 
time,  except  Cluistmas." — K.  870. 


Seciiox  17.    "FOOm'GS"  AltlOXGST  WORKMEN  AND  APPRENTICES. 


"  A  branch  of  the  same  evil  practice  is  that  of  '  treating'  amongst  workmen, 
known  as  the  '  footing '  custom ;  by  which  is  meant  a  system  of  levying  a 
certain  smn  of  money  on  yonug  persons  on  entering  upon  and  concluding 
their  apprenticeship,  and  on  workmen  when  changing  their  situations  or 
receiving  promotion.  The  money  thus  obtained  is  supplemented  by  a  levy 
made  upon  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  same  workshop,  and  afterwards  spent 
in  drink  at  the  nearest  Public-House.  It  is  found  that  when  workmen 
become  subjects  of  moral  and  religious  influence,  all  sorts  of  violent 
practices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  compel  them  to  contribute  their  quota 
to  the  drink  money,  including  the  breaking  up  of  their  tools,  the  damaging 
of  their  work,  and  occasionally  the  infliction  of  gross  outrages  upon  their 
persons." — {Ilej/ort,  page  6.) 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  The  "  Ufil'm'^ eii«toin  aiDongxt  work- 
men, and  "  alluwanceH  "  by  luiuiterH  and  others. 

679.  "  Both  are  bad  in  morals  ;  and  no  doubt  often  lay  tlie 
foundation  of  a  drunken  life ;  for  a  lildn{j  for  a  little  is  likely  to 
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lead  on  to  a  liking  that  has  no  bounds  short  of  ruin  of  body  aud 
soiU."— Y.  264. 

680.  "  One  girl  in  this  parish  stole  from  her  parents  to  obtain 
money  to  pay  her  footing — she  got  di-unk,  and  the  doctor  had  to 
be  summoned.    She  was  thirteen  years  old." — M.  156. 

681.  "  At  the  rearing  of  my  church,  the  workmen,  despite 
my  protestations,  were  made  di'unk  for  five  days  by  the  contractor 
of  the  works."— M.  159. 

682.  "  Very  prevalent,  and  produces  much  sottish  drinking." 
M.  172. 

683.  "  A  you.th  on  entermg  any  large  works  is  expected  to 
give  a  sovereign,  which  is  spent  in  di'ink.  This  is  often  the 
beginning  of  a  course  of  ruin  to  the  lad.  The  employers  of  labour 
ought  to  use  their  influence  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  One  Saturday 
evening  I  fell  in  with  a  man  di'unk,  and  followed  him  home. 
His  wife  informed  me  that  he  had  lost  his  employment  through 
drink  some  weeks  before ;  that  he  had  been  amongst  his  late 
workmates  that  afternoon,  and  they  had  treated  him  to  di-ink. 
He  continued  out  of  work  through  the  winter,  during  which  time 
I  freriuently  saw  him.  He  readily  signed  the  pledge  at  my 
suggestion.  In  the  spring  he  obtained  work  at  another  forge,  and 
I  was  grieved  to  find  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication  the  next  time 
I  saw  him,  and  he  is  now  as  habitual  a  diainkard  as  before.  His 
wife  said  she  believed  he  really  meant  to  keep  the  lAedge,  but  he 
had  to  pay  his  footing  at  the  new  place.  The  men  had  a  drinking 
'  bout '  on  the  occasion,  he  got  drunk  with  them,  and  thus  resumed 
his  former  evil  habit."— M.  339. 

684.  "  Footings  amongst  workmen  are  not  so  common  here 
as  formerly.  Where  they  prevail,  evil  is  the  result.  Making 
allowances  in  the  shape  of  drink  by  masters  aud  others  is  a  vicious 
system."— M.  3G1. 

685.  "Amongst  the  woollen  printers,  there  is  an  abominable 
system  of  footing  ;  and  a  worse  aud  a  more  hreligious  class  of  men 
cannot  be  found.    They  earn  very  high  wages." — M.  390. 

686.  "  The  giving  of  beer  or  allowance  can  be  checked  only 
by  individuals  refusing  to  submit  to  such  customs  or  demands. 
You  need  educate  employers  and  others  on  this  subject  as  much  or 
more  than  the  parties  who  make  the  demands.  Most  Clu-istmas 
boxes  and  New- Year's  gifts  are  employed  to  procui-e  drink,  and  the 
attention  of  people  should  be  especially  drawn  to  habits  and 
customs  of  this  kmd."— M.  263. 

687.  "There  is  a  great  deal  of  this,  and  a  great  deal  of 
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tyranny  exercised  by  the  di-inkers  over  apprentices  and  others  who 
refuse  theii-  assent  or  compliance." — Ch.  82. 

G88.  "  These  practices  do  not  prevail  as  much  now  as 
formerly.  It  is  more  than  sufficiently  bad,  however ;  for  instance, 
among  the  brickmakers.  The  party  treatmg  usually  pays  Is.,  the 
others  3d.  each,  to  which  the  master  adds  something,  and  they  are 
thus  prevented  working  for  several  days.  This  is  a  common 
occxuTence  at  the  commencement  of  the  season." — Ch.  79. 

689.  "  The  footing  is  generally  arranged  at  the  works,  and 
the  men  adjom-n  to  the  Pubhc-Houses  to  spend  the  proceeds. 
The  custom  is  frequently  attended  with  abuse  and  violence." — 
Ch.  183. 

690.  "This  is  a  most  j)ernicious  custom.  From  conversations 
I  have  had  with  working  men  on  the  subject,  I  beheve  that  none 
of  them,  except  the  habitual  di-unkards,  are  in  favoiu*  of  it.  A 
few  months  ago,  a  Sunday  School  teacher  of  mine,  a  total 
abstainer,  was  compelled  to  drink  on  one  of  these  occasions ;  he 
got  drunk,  and  has  di-unk  hard  ever  since." — R.  134. 

691.  "Both  footings  and  allowances  are  customary  here. 
Workmen  treat  their  feUow-workmen  extensively  at  the  Public- 
Houses  ;  and  the  women,  too,  frequently  have  a  tea  at  the  PubHc- 
House,  which  is  sometimes  given  them  by  their  masters." — 
E.  199. 

692.  "  So  great  is  this  evil  that  it  should  be  put  down  by 
law."— E.  409. 


Testimony  of  Employers  of  Labour. 

Qt.  Can  yon  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  *'  footing "  cnstoms  amongst 
workmen  and  "  allowances  "  by  masters  and 
others  prevail  ?  and  what  are  the  effects  1 

693.  "  To  a  very  serious  extent  indeed;  so  much  so,  that  the 
results  are  a  serious  loss  of  working  time  to  the  recipients,  and 
neglect  and  damage  to  employers'  business." — 118. 

694.  "  Footing  customs  continue  as  much  in  vogue  as  ever,  and 
to  the  great  detriment  of  all — masters  and  men  alike.  The  trades 
unions  foster  the  system,  and  a  man  must  ask  his  fellows  to  allow 
him  to  earn  bread  in  our  own  workshops.  When  the  rule  as  to 
footings  is  not  at  once  comphed  ^\ith  on  resuming  work,  a  system 
of  terrorism  is  at  once  put  in  force  agamst  the  offender,  the 
severity  of  which  canilot  be  conceived  by  persons  who  are  not 
daily  coming  in  contact  vAih  it.    I  myself  would  not  believe  it  for 
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years  ;  and  not  even  yet  have  I  discovered  half  the  evils  of  the 
system,  nor  do  I  think  they  can  be  told." — 1. 

695.  "  Allowance  by  masters  is  generally  looked  for  as  a 
right :  if  not  given,  the  amount  may  be  doubly  lost  by  the 
workmen  in  a  few  hours.  Many  give  it  in  money,  in  the  feeble 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  spent  in  drink  ;  a  hope,  I  fear,  not  often 
fulfilled."— 123. 

696.  "  Footings  prevail  very  much  among  joiners,  smiths» 
masons,  bricksetters,  &c.,  and  are  often  the  beginning  of  intem- 
perate habits  on  the  part  of  a  young  aj)prentice." — 153. 

697.  "  Allowances  are  now  never  asked  for  by  my  customers 
employes,  as  they  have  found  that  then*  applications  were  simj)ly 
forwarded  to  then*  masters.  Begging  for  allowance  is  simply 
begging  for  drink,  and  the  result  of  giving  it  is,  of  course, 
exceedingly  bad  iipon  the  workmen.  The  practice  of  giving  it  is 
very  common,  so  few  men  have  moral  courage  to  resist  importunity 
of  the  kind.  If  Drink-Shops  were  done  away  with,  men  would 
cease  to  ask  allowance ;  as  well-paid  EugHsh  workmen  do  not  beg 
for  money  for  mere  begging's  sake." — 155. 

698.  "  These  customs  prevail  to  an  extent  which  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  We  frequently  receive  appUcations  fi-om 
our  customers'  employes,  often  in  printed  forms,  for  gi-atuities 
towards  an  annual  dinner,  excursion,  &c.  To  these  we  reply  on 
a  '  form '  to  the  employers,  returning  to  them  the  note  sent,  and 
asking  them  to  pay  what  we  think  right  on  our  behalf." — 164. 


Section  18.    INCONSIDEEATE  MEDICAL  PEESCBIPTION  OF 
ALCOHOLIC  LIQUOES. 


*'  Your  committee  feel  bound  to  state  that  mauy  of  the  returnB  which  they  have 
received  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  medical  men  sometimes 
prescribe  intoxicating  drinks  as  medicines  without  due  consideration  of  the 
consequences." — {Report,  page  6.) 


Testimony  of  Cl^rr/y. 

Qy.  Inconiiderata  medical   prescription  of 
intoxicating  drinks. 

699.  "  A  principal  cause  of  drunkenness  amongst  the  higher 
dasses,"— y.  207, 
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700.  "Decicleclly  conducive  to  intemiDerance,  and  beginning 
even  by  the  faculty  to  be  regarded  as  such." — Y.  297. 

701.  "  Very  injurious ;  especially  among  females." — Y.  550. 

702.  "  I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a  teetotaller,  when 
iU,  was  ordered  wine  and  brandy,  and  it  led  him  afterwards  to 
cease  to  be  a  teetotaller,  and  at  times  to  drink  to  excess." — 
Y.  552. 

703.  "I  fear  a  very  great  evU.  I  have  known  many  cases 
where  the  doctor  has  carelessly  recommended  intoxicants,  and 
sober  men  have  been  led  to  drink.  I  think  the  utmost  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  i^rescribing  them." — D.  55. 

704.  "  If  the  pai-ish  medical  officers  were  allowed  medicines 
they  would,  in  my  opinion,  prescribe  less  wine." — Ca.  59. 

705.  "  One  of  the  greatest  evils.  It  is  especially  productive 
of  female  intemperance." — Ca.  160. 

706.  "I  beheve  this  to  be  a  fi'uitful  source  of  di-unkenness, 
especially  among  the  middle  class,  and  more  particularly  among 
the  female  portion. "—M.  101. 

707.  "  I  think  no  intoxicating  drinks  should  be  given  to 
invahds  without  a  written  note  or  prescription  from  their  medical 
attendants,  who  ought  themselves  to  be  discriminating  and 
cautious."— M.  123. 

708.  "  Is  the  principal  cause  of  intemperance  amongst  women» 
and  often  leads  to  the  same  amongst  men." — M.  144. 

709.  "  A  prolific  cause  of  intemperance — starting  the  habit, 
quietilig  the  conscience,  and  afl'ording  a  ready  excuse." — M.  172. 

710.  "  In  cases  where  women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
simply  need  fresh  an-  and  healthy  exercise,  a  doctor  wlU  some- 
times recommend  a  glass  of  sherry  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  Httle 
brandy  and  water  at  lunch  or  dinner.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
much  mischief  has  been  done  in  this  way." — M.  182. 

711.  "  All  the  medical  men  who  practice  in  this  parish, 
except  one,  prescribe  intoxicatrDg  diink,  and  this  confirms  the 
fatal  errors  entertained  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  drink,  (a) 
A  short  time  ago,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  young  man  in  a  dying 
state.  He  was  delirious,  and  the  doctor  said  there  was  no  chance 
for  him,  but  they  must  keep  on  giving  him  brandy.  I  fully 
lielieve  the  brandy  was  the  cause  of  his  deUrium,  and  that  he  was 
sent  out  of  the  world  raving  drunk,  (b)  A  woman  attends  my 
schoolroom  service  whose  husband  is  sometimes  a  teetotaler,  and 
sometimes  a  drunkard,  but  always  either  one  or  the  other.    I  said 
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one  evening,  '  Ho-\v  is  your  husband  coming  on  ? '  and  she  rephed, 
with  an  expression  of  sadness,  '  Very  badly,  sir ;  the  doctor  told 
him  after  his  illness  last  summer  that  he  must  have  his  beer,  and 
so  he  has  taken  to  drinking  again.'  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  abstaining,  and  he  admitted  that  liis 
own  experience  was  convincing  him  that  the  doctor  was  wrong." — 
M.  839. 

712.  **  This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  drunkenness  that  prevails 
,  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes.    I  think  that  the  reckless  manner 

in  which  intoxicatmg  drinks  are  prescribed  by  medical  men  in 
this  neighbourhood  produces  a  very  mischievous  effect." — M.  358, 

713.  "  Often  the  case.  A  medical  man  here  said  to  the 
family  of  a  dying  woman — '  Hopeless  case !  ram  as  much  brandy 
as  you  can  into  her.'  " — M,  381. 

714.  "  Have  heard  of  many  sad  instances  of  this.  Can 
hardly  tell  the  mischief  occasioned  by  ordering  stimulants." — 
M.  401. 

715.  "  The  evils  arising  from  this  are  very  great ;  but  I  believe 
that  much  of  this  may  arise  from  medical  men  kno-ndng  that  theii- 
patients  like  it,  and  that  some  think  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
honest  with  their  patients." — Ch.  82. 

716.  "  This  probably  chiefly  affects  the  '  females,'  and 
doctors  recommending  largest  doses  are  generally  the  most 
popular.  A  case  occurred  here  a  few  years  ago  of  a  man  of  great 
natural  ability,  and  for  twenty- eight  years  an  abstainer,  yielding 
to  the  prescription  of  alcohol,  and  never  ceasing  to  drink  till 
delirium  tremens  terminated  his  hfe.  Doctors  seem  to  hope  by 
their  prescriptions  to  limit  quality  and  quantity,  but  it  has  not  the 
desired  effect."— Ch.  79. 

717.  "  My  Scripture  readers  know  of  cases  in  which  this  has 
led  to  intemperance,  in  cases  where  di'unkards  have  been  for  a 
time  reformed."— Ch.  129. 

718.  "  A  man  had  a  tooth  drawn  by  the  surgeon ;  he  com- 
plained of  the  pain,  and  was  ordered  to  get  some  whisky.  This 
led  to  his  breaking  his  pledge  of  abstinence.  I  know  two  instances 
of  evil  resulting  from  country  doctors  ordering  spu*its  to  reUeve 
the  pain  of  tooth-ache."— Ch.  "l43. 

719.  "I  have  known  some  serious  evils  to  arise  from  the  use 
of  intoxicants  when  it  seemed  most  unaccountable  that  the 
prescriber  could  not  have  anticipated  them." — Ch.  282. 

720.  "  I  have  several  times  met  with  cases  in  which  men  who 
liave  been  abstainers  for  years  have  been  led  by  medical  men  to 
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Qy.  Inconsiderate  medical  proscription  of 
intoxicating  drink. 

use  intoxicating  di-inks  in  sickness,  and  are  now  drunkards." — 
R.850. 

721.  "By  some  doctors,  such  things,  in  some  form  or  other, 
are  ahnost  invariably  prescribed,  and  there  is  often  imi^lanted  a 
Uking  for  them  where  it  did  not  previously  exist,  which  may  in  the 
end  be  very  mischievous." — R.  43. 

722.  "I  have  known  much  harm  occasioned  by  the  medical 
prescription  of  uitoxicants.  We  have,  however,  been  fortunate  in 
this  parish,  as  om-  town's  doctor  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
prescribes  them." — R.  134. 

723.  "  A  very  great  and  increasing  evil.  I  recently  met  with 
the  followuig  case  :  A  blacksmith  (orj.  34)  in  great  danger  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  have 
brandy  and  water,  as  much  ag  he  could  take  night  and  day  (he 
having  been  periodically  unsteady).  His  wife  said  it  made  him 
drimk  ;  the  doctor  replied,  '  If  he  be  drunk  night  and  day,  so 
much  the  better.'  The  inflammation  went  to  the  brain ;  the  system 
was  continued,  and  the  man  died." — R.  394. 

724.  "  I  have  known  drunkards  expressing  contrition  in 
sickness,  but  being  prevented  by  a  medical  man's  advice  from 
signing  the  pledge,  have  gone  again  into  excess." — R.  405. 


Testimony  nf  Workhouae  Masters. 

725.  Not  long  since,  when  a  medical  gentleman  was  urging 
me  to  take  some  porter  daily,  I  stated  that  I  was  an  abstainer,  and 
had  been  so  all  my  life-time.  He  replied,  '  Well,  I  don't  like  to 
press  it,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  recommended  a  female  relative  of 
mine  to  take  some  daUy,  and  the  consequence  was  she  died  a 
di-unkard ! '  "—965. 

726.  "  I  am  afraid  that  medical  men  do  a  great  deal  to 
encourage  drunkenness,  by  ordering  patients  to  take  intoxicating 
drinks  as  stimulants.  Indeed,  I  know  of  cases  of  young  men  who 
had  scarcely  ever  tasted  drinks  until  attended  by  medical  men  for 
some  ailment,  but  who,  tJiougli  filhng  responsible  situations, 
found  the  doctor's  advice  the  first  temptation  into  a  course  of 
degradation  and  ruin." — 1,235. 
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Section  19.   VAIUOUS  SUGGESTIONS,  &c. 


From  Cleniy. 

111.  "  The  cliief  causes  seem  to  be  : — (1)  Tlic  want  of  some 
better  occupation  for  leisure  hours  ;  (2)  the  sale  of  hquor  which, 
from  adulteration  or  otlier  causes,  iiuluces  thirst ;  (8)  liabits 
handed  down  in  families  from  generation  to  generation." — Y.  3.3. 

728.  *'  The  way  in  which  the  brewers  purchase  houses  and 
convert  them  into  Beer- Shops,  and  the  manner  in  which  men  iii 
bad  health  or  otherwise  unable  to  work  are  put  into  them,  is 
worthy  of  note."— E.  366. 

729.  "  I  think  that  the  main  source  of  intemperance,  at  any 
rate  in  rural  districts,  is  the  utter  want  of  resources  in  regard  to 
the  occupation  of  spare  time.  No  young  man  is  found,  as  a  rule, 
sitting  at  home  in  the  evenuig.  He'  has  no  taste  for  intellectual 
occupation,  and  no  resource  otherwise.  In  fine  weather,  he  stands 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  or  gets  into  mischief ;  in  wet 
weather,  he  naturally  turns  into  the  Public-House,  where  he  finds 
company,  conversation,  and  sometimes  an  intellectual  stimulus  of 
a  mischievous  character." — K.  394. 

730.  "  I  regard  the  general  facilities  for  obtaining  diink  as 
the  main  cause  of  intemperance ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  the 
defective  home  accommodation.  As  a  general  rule  (it  is  so  in  this 
parish  of  more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  who  are  dependant  upon 
the  coal  mines)  a  family  has  but  one  room  with  a  sleeping  loft 
above  it,  and  it  is  clear  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  diive  men 
to  the  Public-House."— D.  34. 


From  Mcujistratcs. 

781.  "  The  absence  of  sufficient  comfortable  accommodation 
for  men  after  work  hours." — 2,700. 

732.  "Working  men,  as  is  only  natiu'al,  require  some  relaxa- 
tion after  their  day's  toil ;  and  having,  perhaps,  but  uncomfort- 
able homes,  they  are  di'iven  to  the  Public-Houses  as  their  only 
clubs  for  company  and  gossip,  and,  unfortunately,  they  cannot 
attend  such  clubs  without  paying  for  liquor,  which  is  but  too 
liberally  provided  there  for  those  who  pay." — 4,113. 

733.  "Among  the  causes  predisposing  to  intemperance,  arc 
densely-packed,  overcrowded  dwellings,  want  of  ventilation,  the 
contamination  of  the  ground  by  cesspools  and  of  the  an-  by 
sewerage  exhalations,  all  of  which  contribute  to  cause  an 
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inortlinatc  craving  for  stimulniits ;  domestic  uuliappiucss  and 
luicoiuforable  lionies ;  tlie  prevalence  of  smoking  among  boys  at 
a  very  early  age,  Avliicli,  by  its  enervating  effects  on  the  system, 
very  commonly  lays  the  foundation  for  subsequent  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  frivolity  of  disposition,  and  the  craving 
for  uu-\vholesome  excitement  of  an  artificial  and  unnatural  kind 
which  are  fostered  by  the  extras'agant  and  sensational  character 
of  much  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the  entertain- 
ments devised  to  attract  a  crowd,  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
intemperate  habits.  But  the  chief  cause  is  defective  religious  and 
moriil  training  in  youth ;  especially  the  want  of  that  home- 
training  in  youth  for  which  a  very  inadequate  substitute  is 
sought  in  Sunday  schools,  infant  schools,  and  other  educational 
-appUances.  Such  early  training  can  alone  form  habits  of  self- 
control  and  restraint ;  and  in  such  habits  is  the  only  real  security 
against  intemperance.  The  foregoing  opinions  are  the  result  of 
forty-five  years'  experience  in  the  practice  of  my  profession  [as  a 
physician] ,  and  as  such  I  offer  them  for  consideration." — 4,063. 

734.  "  The  facihties  for  obtaining  small  loans  assist  a  man 
who  has  become  shghtly  intoxicated  to  get  thoroughly  drunk. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pawnbroker's  shop  is  a  great  help 
to  the  publican  and  beerseller." — 3,333. 


III.— CONSEQUENCES  OF  INTEMPERATE  HABITS. 


Section  20.    ON  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  LORD'S  DAY,  ALSO  OF 
CHRISTMAS  DAY  AND  GOOD  FRLDAY. 


"  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  comparatively  few  of  the  working  classes  are 
found  in  places  of  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day  ;  and  indeed  the  complaint 
should  hardly  he  limited  to  the  working  classes.  Your  committee  find 
ample  evidence  in  the  returns  furnished,  to  prove  that  tliis  neglect  of 
sacred  ordinances  is  largely  the  result  of  drinking  habits.  A  man  who  has 
been  drinking  up  to  a  iate  hour  on  Satm-day  night,  even  if  he  has  not  been 
drunk,  is  not  much  inclined  for  pubhc  worship.  Idling  at  home,  reading 
the  newspaper,  or  stUl  worse — gambhng,  are  said  by  many  of  our 
informants  to  be  the  favourite  occupations  of  thousands  of  working  men  on 
the  sacred  day,  especially  during  the  morning.  Add  to  this  that  the  sale 
of  drink  is  continued  during  many  hours  of  that  day ;  and  that  in  the 
evening  '  free  and  easy '  concerts  are  held  at  many  of  the  PubUc-Honses, 
and  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  various  temptations  which  are  held 
out  to  withhold  the  working  classes  from  the  House  of  God.  With  regard 
to  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  a  large  mass  of  evidence  points  to  the 
same  conclusion.  In  fact,  not  a  few  informants  speak  of  the  latter  as  the 
day  of  the  whole  year  most  distinguished  by  revelry,  drunkenness,  and 
debauchery." — (Report,  page  7.) 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  How  do  the  drinking  habits  of  the 

Kiople  affect  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's 
ay,  alHo  of  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  ? 

735.  "  Tliis  is  very  imicli  tlie  case  iu  B  ,  (where  the  only 

two  Public-Houses  iu  the  parish  are)  but  not  iu  C  ,  where 

there  is  no  Public-House." — Y.  118. 

736.  "  I  believe  there  is,  as  a  rule,  more  di'iuking  on 
Christmas-Day  than  in  any  month  in  the  wliole  year ;  and 
the  attendance  at  church  on  that  day  and  on  Good  Friday  is 
poor ;  and  as  regards  our  Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars 
on  those  days,  they  are  running  about  visiting  and  feasting."  - 
Y.  376. 

737.  "  I  think  Clmstmas  Day  suffers  most  of  any  day  iu  the 
year."— Y.  422. 
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Qy.  How  do  the  clriuking  habits  ol  the 
jieoplo  affect  the  due  obsorvaiioe  of  tlie  Lord's 
Day,  also  of  Chi-i»tuias  Day  and  Good  Friday  ? 

788.  "  Very  injuriously.  The  'Publics'  in  this  parish  are 
on  the  Lord's  Day  filled  chiefly  with  people  from  Sheffield,  but 
those  of  my  parishioners  who  frequent  those  places  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  in  the  House  of  God." — Y.  489. 

739.  "  Satiu'day  being  market-day  at  York,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  attend  it,  and  on  theii"  retm'n  those  disposed  to  di-ink 
finish  the  evening  at  the  Public-House,  and  are  unfit  for  Sunday 
worship.  I  beheve  the  Sunday  would  be  better  observed  if  the 
market-day  were  not  on  Satui-day." — Y.  489. 

740.  "Those  who  are  addicted  to  intemperance  never  attend 
any  place  of  worship,  but  spend  the  Sabbath  idUng  at  home  and 
reading  the  newspapers." — Y.  546. 

741.  "As  regards  the  intemperance  which  prevents  a  due 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  it  is  caused  greatly  in  consequence 
of  the  late  hours  of  closing  on  Satm-day  night :  the  same  may  be 
said  of  each  of  the  nights  preceding  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday."— D.  47. 

742.  "  Most  injuriously.  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday 
are  hardly  observed  at  all  except  as  hoHdays  ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
evil  takes  place  on  Sundays.  I  know  numbers  of  men  who  get  up 
late  after  the  Saturday  night's  debauch,  and  lounge  to  a  corner 
till  the  Pubhc-House  opens.  Then  into  it  they  rush  and  there 
remain  until  they  are  tm'ned  out :  then  in  again  at  opening  time, 
and  so  in  drinldng  the  whole  of  the  evening  is  spent."- — D.  55. 

743.  "  Sunday  is  the  drinking  day  of  the  di'unkard." — K.  155. 

744.  "  Most  injuriously.  Many  are  drunk  in  their  homes,  or 
sleeping  oft"  the  effects  of  Saturday's  debauch  all  Sunday  morning." 
D.  173. 

745.  "  The  Pubhc- Houses  are  fuller  on  those  days  than  on 
any  others."— Ch.  59. 

740.  "  In  famihes,  where  the  father  is  addicted  to  drinking 
a  very  injurious  influence  aftects  the  attendance  both  at  Church 
and  School."— Ch.  CO. 

747,  "  In  country  villages  lilie  this,  clubs  are  often  held  at 
the  Public  on  Saturday  evenings,  which  have  a  sad  influence  on 
the  obsei-vance  of  the  Lord's  Day." — Ch.  161. 

748,  "Amongst  the  lower  working  classes  these  days  are  sadly 
neglected  and  abused ;  the  drinking  habits  being  the  main  cause." 
M.  53. 

749,  "They  turn  tho  Day  of  Rest  and  vefi-eshmcnt  into  ft 
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Qy.  How  do  tho  drinkinB  liubitH  of  tlic 
l>eoplo  »lIoct  the  duo  observance  of  tlie  Lord'n 
day,  also  of  ChiiHtmBB  Day  and  Good  I'ridoy  ? 

clay  wliicli  sends  the  people  to  their  work  more  jarlea  nncl 
indisposed  for  work  than  thoy  were  at  the  close  of  the  week's  toil. 
Tlie  very  children  who  do  attend  Church  become  familiarised 
as  they  go  to  and  fro  with  blasphemy  and  indecency ;  and  the 
two  great  festivals  of  the  Church  are  in  these  districts  dedicated 
largely  to  the  devil." — M.  74. 

750.  "  Many,  especially  of  the  working  class,  are  kept  from  a 
place  of  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day  by  the  facihties  for  obtaining 
strong  drink  which  are  presented  on  every  hand.  Much  of  the 
Sabbath-breaking  prevalent  among  that  class  may  be  attributed  to 
this."— M,  101. 

751.  "  Saturday  night  drinking  unfits  for  Sunday  worship — 
that  day  being  spent  either  in  resorting  to  the  intoxicating  cup  or 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  night's  di-inking.  More 
drunkenness  and  sin  are  committed  on  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday  than  upon  any  other  days  in  the  year,  and  especially  so  on 
the  latter."— M.  172. 

752.  "Seriously;  chiefly  in  breaking  off  young  men  from 
pubhc  worship."— M.  178. 

753.  "Drunkenness  and  Sabbath  desecration  go  hand  in 
hand."— M.  234. 

754.  "  The  lower  parts  of  this  district  on  the  evenings  of  the 
days  mentioned  are  n  disgrace  to  a  Christian  nation." — M.  308. 

755.  "The  great  majority  of  the  parishioners  habitually 
neglect  the  pubhc  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  other 
Holy  Days,  and  the  drinking  habits  contribute  to  this  neglect 
more  than  any  other  cause.  Sunday  in  this  j^arish  is  often  sj)eut 
in  trying  to  get  over  the  effects  of  Saturday  night's  intemperance. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  drmkers  are  often  in  bed ;  and  they  go  to 
the  Beer-Houses  in  the  evenmg,  or  else  are  drunk  at  home." — 
M.  839. 

75C.  "  These  habits  prevent  the  Lord's  Day  being  observed 
by  half  the  population.     Christmas  Day  has  been  observed  as  a 

day  of  riot  and  drink.     The  sad  scenes  at  Gardens  on  Good 

Friday  have  been  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christian 
people."— M.  401. 

757.  "  In  some  instances  the  Saturday  night's  dininkenness 
of  the  head  of  the  family  has  been  assigned  to  me  as  the  cause  of 
the  absence  of  wife  and  childi-en  from  church." — M.  411. 

758.  "  The  streets  are  simply  disgusting  on  Sunday  nights, 
and  Good  Friday  is  disorderly  in  the  extreme." — Ch.  10. 
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Qy.  How  (lo  the  driukiug  bnbits  of  the 
peoplu  aflVot  the  duo  observttnoe  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  also  of  Christmas  Day  aud  Good  BVidny  ? 

759.  "  The  most  potent  cause  of  Sabbsith  desecration. 
There  is  more  sin  on  Christmas  day,  aud  Good  Friday  especially, 
than  at  any  other  time,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  village 
Wakes."— Ch.  79. 

700.  "  Many  persons  are  kept  from  chnrch  by  the  drinking 
on  Satm-day  night  and  Sunday,  aud  from  the  want  of  clothing  in 
consequence  of  intemijerauce." — Ch.  82. 

7G1.  "  The  Holy  Days  become  the  recognised  occasions  of  the 
vilest  debauchery  and  the  most  riotous  excess,  so  that  the  Lord's 
Day  becomes  the  devil's-day,  Cluistmas  Day  a  feast  of  Bacchus, 
and  Good  Friday  the  worst  Friday  ui  the  year." — Ch.  129. 

762.  "  Chi-istmas  and  Good  Friday  are  days  which  one 
dreads,  because  of  the  drinking  customs  with  which  they  are 
celebrated."— Ch.  143. 

7G3.  "I  beHeve  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  in  my 
parish  reduce  the  attendance  at  chiu'ch  about  two-thirds.  This 
is  owing  to  (1)  present  actiial  drunkenness  or  (2)  its  effects,  such 
as  raggedness  and  demoralization,  especially  among  the  women 
aud  gu-ls.  They  can  scarcely  help  knowing  about  Sunday  ;  but 
of  Christmas  Day  aud  Good  Friday,  and  then*  associations,  they 
are  lamentably  ignorant,  aud  perhaj)s  the  most  disgracefully 
spent  portion  of  the  year  is  the  week  of  Whitsuntide." — Ch.  198. 

764.  "  Chi'istmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  are  simply  considered 
as  days  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  get  dnmk," — Ch.  225. 

765.  "  Peoiile  say  they  have  no  clothes,  who  might  have  had 
clothes ;  or  that  they  are  uuweU,  when  they  might  have  been 
quite  well."— Ch.  230. 

766.  "  The  working  classes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attend  any 
worship  on  these  days;  but  diink  is  the  origin  of  all  their 
unpedunents." — Ch.  263. 

767.  "In  one  part  of  this  parish,  the  people  club  pence 
together  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  get  a  large  amount  of 
drink  into  a  private  house.  By  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  streets  are  in  uproar  with  drunken  brawls,  and  so  contin^^e, 
more  or  less,  till  midnight." — Ch.  350. 

768.  "  On  Sunday  evenings,  the  PubUc-House  here  is  made 
a  trap,  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  stop  some  who  are  on  their  way  to 
church."— Ch.  365. 

769.  "  I  fear  the  habit  of  attending  the  L  Market  by  the 

poor  women  of  this  parish  on  Saturday  tends  to  lead  them  into 
the  temptation  to  drink  ;  it  certainly  tends  to  unfit  them  for  the 
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Qy.  How  do  the  (liiukinR  luibitH  uf  tlii^ 
people  affect  tlie  due  obBervmico  oj  tlio  Lord'K 
Day,  niKo  of  C'lnifltmaB  Day  nuil  Good  Friday  •/ 

sacred  duties  of  the  Lord's  Day.  The  Saturday  markets,  with 
tJieir  accompanying  evils,  are  the  bane  of  all  our  villages  near  a 
market  town." — Ch.  341. 

770.  "A  Beer-House  close  to  our  church  is  a  serious 
nuisance  to  our  church-goers.  Dissolute  characters  turn  out  3  p.m. 
at  the  time  our  young  people  come  to  church." — K.  287. 

771.  "  These  habits  arc  the  greatest  evil  a  minister  of  rehgion 
has  to  contend  with.  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  are 
especial  days  of  riot  and  disorder.  Men"  seldom  come  to  church  ' ' 
E.  3GC. 


Section  21.  ON  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  OEDINANCES  OF  RELIGION. 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  Attendance  on  the  ordinoncos  of  religion. 

772.  "  Fourteen  Public-Houses  (to  a  population  of  4,500) 
open  till  nearly  Sunday  morning  are  as  cunning  a  device  for  evil 
as  can  be  conceived  for  preventing  attendance  at  pubhc  worship 
at  the  morning  service." — D.  34. 

773.  "  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  neglect  of  Public 
Worship  is  the  result  of  open  Piiblic-Houses  on  the  Sunday." — 
D.  55. 

774.  "  The  majority  of  the  working  classes  are  rendered 
unfit  for  worship  tlu'ough  their  intemperate  habits." — Ch.  59. 

775.  "  Lead  to  a  spu-it  of  indifference  to  aU  practical  religion 
or  moral  improvement." — Ch.  73. 

776.  "  Drunkenness  is  doubtless  the  gi-eatest  hindi-ance  to 
religion."— Ch.  94. 

777.  "  Drinkers  almost  always  become  entirely  neghgent  and 
leave  Church."— M.  62. 

778.  "  I  should  say  that  on  an  average  every  drunkard  is  an 
hindrance  to  four  or  five  other  persons  avaihng  themselves  of 
religious  ordinances." — M.  74, 

779.  "  They  undoubtedly  prevent  considerable  numbers  from 
attending  the  ordinances  of  religion.    Early  closuig  on  Satiu'day 
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Qy.  Attendance  on  the  ortUnances  of  religion. 

evening  would  conduce  to  a  better  attendance  at  Public  Worsliii)." 
M.  144. 

780.  "  I  believe  drink  (speaking  from  observation)  to  be  the 
most  powerful  of  liindi-ances.  I  never  knew  an  habitual  frequenter 
of  the  Beer-House,  even  though  not  a  di'unkard,  become  a  com- 
municant. All  the  associations  of  the  Beer-House  are  degi-ading 
and  krehgious." — M.  182. 

781.  "  Drunkenness  is  the  great  hindi-ance  to  people  attending 
the  means  of  grace." — M.  234. 

782.  "  Places  of  worship  would  be  filled  if  Drinking  Shops 
were  closed." — Ch.  79. 

783.  "  Intemperance  is  the  great  obstacle  that  we  are  always 
finding  in  our  way  in  our  attempts  to  get  our  people  to  attend  a 
place  of  worship."— Ch.  129. 

784.  "  These  habits  prevent  a  di-unkard's  famUy  from  attend- 
ing any  place  of  worship.  A  di'unkard  can  scarcely  ever  be 
brought  to  Chiu-ch."— Ch.  135. 

785.  "  Many  working  people  who  appear  weU-disisosed  and 
attend  Chui-ch  for  a  time,  at  hohday  times,  especially  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  at  the  Chester  Eaces,  break  out  again  :  clothes  and 
tools  are  then  usually  pa-wTied." — Ch,  350. 

786.  "  Very  much  neglected  by  those  given  to  drink.  When 
visited  and  invited  to  Chm-ch  they  have  to  be  coaxed  :  if  they 
consent  it  is  to  do  you  a  favour,  and  then  only  at  night ;  but  this 
is,  alas,  often  undone  by  the  Public-House  being  open  when  they 
leave  Church."— Ch.  347. 

787.  "  They  keep  both  men  and  women  fi-om  Chm-ch  through 
late  rising  on  the  Sunday,  and  want  of  clothes,  and  loss  of  a  good 
name  and  self-respect." — Ch.  335. 

788.  "  The  effects  of  drink  keep  many  from  attending  to  the 
ordinances  of  religion  who  have  a  desire,  after  all,  not  to  be 
neghgent :  they  feel  that  drink  unfits  them  for  the  worship  of 
God."— K.  387. 

789.  "  To  a  great  extent.  Some  otherwise  most  respectable 
men  are  prevented  from  any  sort  of  j)rofession  of  reUgion  from 
the  consciousness  of  occasional  di'unkenness :  and  as  regards 
attendance  generally  on  the  ordinances  of  religion,  the  hindrance 
of  intemperance  can  hardly  be  conceived." — E.  405. 

790.  "  The  Saturday  night's  excess  unfits  and  indisposes 
men  for  the  ordbiances  of  rehgion ;  and  when  they  go  out  of  doors 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  the  place  is  open  again,  and 
competes  most  tenibly  with  the  House  of  Prayer." — R,  411, 
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Qy.  Attendance  on  the  oriUnnuccH  of  rolii;iou. 

791.  "  No  caiise  is  so  i^rolific  as  drink  in  hindering  every 
good  work  and  thinning  our  churches  and  schools."— M.  292. 

792.  "  I  shoxild  Hke  to  say  one  thing  more,  and  it  has 
reference  to  other  places  I  have  "been  in  besides  this.  Some  of 
the  more  I'espcctable  publicans  are  in  the  habit  of  trying  to 
obtain  some  office  at  Church,  or  otherwise  becoming  known  to 
the  congregation,  so  as  to  get  '  a  connection.'  This  leads  to 
frequent  meetuigs  at  their  Houses,  especially  of  young  men,  and 
from  these  meetings  I  have  seen  the  most  awful  results." — M.  200. 


Section  22.    ON  THE  ATTENDANCE  AND  HABITS  OF  CHLLDEEN 

AT  SCHOOL, 


"  Referring  to  Sunday  Schools,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  of  childreu  are 
kept  from  attendance  for  want  of  the  clothes  which  might  have  been 
purchased  with  the  money  spent,  by  their  parents  in  excessive  drinking. 
The  same  cause  operates  most  injuriously  upon  day  and  evening  schools. 
It  is  stated  by  competent  judges  that  400,000  children  in  this  country  are 
left  to  suffer  for  want  of  education ;  and  the  evidence  furnished  to  your 
committee  clearly  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  educational  desti- 
tution is  occasioned  by  the  intemperance  of  the  parents  ;  involving  waste 
of  money  which  might  have  been  paid  for  schooling,  aud  also  producing 
tliat  mental  and  moral  obliquity  which  leads  parents  to  despise  education 
altogether.  Very  probably  the  fierce  controversy  as  to  education  now  raging 
between  Churchmen  and  others  professing  religion  outside  the  Church  of 
England  would  never  have  arisen  but  for  this  gi-eat  evil,  inasmuch  as  this 
widespread  destitution  iu  educational  matters  would  never  have  existed. 
It  is  also  found  that  when  the  children  of  dniuken  parents  do  attend  school, 
they  are  less  amenable  to  discipline,  less  regular  and  punctual  in  their 
attendance,  and  less  diligent  in  their  studies,  than  the  children  of  sober 
parents.  While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  operation  of  ragged  schools 
has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  classes  for  which  they  are  intended,  yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  agencies  would  not  have  been  required  at 
all  if  it  had  not  been  for  tliis  great  evil." — (Report,  page  8.)  , 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  KffcctB  of  intemperance  on  the  attend- 
ance and  habitH  of  the  children. 

798.  "  Frequently,  owing  to  the  father's  drunkenness,  childreu 
are  sent  to  work  too  soon,  in  order  to  earn  a  little." — Y.  493. 
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Qy.  Effects  of  iutenipei-aui-e  ou  the  tittoml- 
auce  tCuil  hubits  ol  the  children. 

794.  "  As  they  probably  iTesinso  their  clrnnkon  parents,  this 
in  some  measure  leads  them  to  despise  all  other  authority." — 
Y.  540. 

795.  "  The  children  are  dirty  and  ill-clothed,  and  so  ashamed 
to  come.  The  parents  do  not  care  to  send  them,  wherever  there  is 
an  intemperate  i)arent  of  either  sex." — D.  47. 

796.  "  The  worst  effects  are  produced  on  many  childi-en  whose 
parents  are  given  to  drink.  Bad  habits  are  formed  which  cling  to 
them  tlu-ough  life,  and  subsequent  ruin  may  often  be  traced  directly 
to  the  di-inking  habits  of  the  parents." — D.  211. 

797.  "  A  drunkard  reclaimed  some  months  ago,  immediately 
sent  all  his  children  to  school  who  never  had  attended  before." — 
Ch.  45. 

798.  "  These  habits  affect  attendance  materially,  causing  great 
hregularity  and  very  often  utter  neglect :  and  as  regards  the  habits 
of  children,  they  render  them  rough  and  unmannerly." — M.  G3. 

799.  "  Drunkenness  is  beneficial  only  to  Ragged  Schools, 
which  are  uideed  indebted  to  it  for  then*  very  existence.  The 
ehildi'en  of  the  di'unkard  are  of  course  hregular  in  their  attendance, 
and  fi-onq^theh  coarse  and  degi-aded  habits  detrimental  to  the  other 
scholai-s." — M.  74. 

800.  "  We  find  many  childi-en  kept  away  by  the  intemperance 
of  parents.  The  childi'en  are  dirtier  and  more  neglected  than 
others."'— M.  156. 

801.  "  Young  lads  from  15  to  16  are  much  kept  from  Sunday 
school  du-ectly  or  indirectly  by  di-ink." — M.  1G9. 

802.  "  Attendance  more  or  less  u-regular  :  the  constant  sight 
of  drunkenness  makes  chhdi-en  think  lightly  of  it,  and  often  leads 
to  the  same  habit." — M.  178. 

803.  "  No  excuse  for  irregularity  in  the  attendance  of  our 
chUdi-en  is  more  common  than  the  want  of  clothes,  which  too 
frequently  arises  from  the  money  which  should  have  pm-ohased 
then-  clothing  having  been  spent  in  drink." — M.  292. 

804.  "  The  childi-en  find  then-  way  to  school,  being  practically 
independent  of  their  parents  through  their  earnmgs ;  but  the 
wretched  example  and  the  language  they  hear  from  then-  drunken 
parents  quite  nullifies,  iii  ninety  per  cent,  the  teaching  we  give 
them  at  school  or  Church." — M.  390. 

805^  *'  The  di-unkard's  children  rarely  come  :  when  young, 
they  have  no  one  to  send  them  ;  when  older,  they  have  no  Vav  of 
coming,  and  worse  still,  no  desire."— M.  401. 
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Qy.  EffoctH  o(  Intomporauoe  on  tUo  attend- 
anco  unil  habltH  of  tho  ohiUb-eu. 

BOG.  No  children  can  be  (lepended  upon  as  scliolars  from  a 
drunkard's  home." — Ch.  7. 

807.  "  Irregulai-ity  of  attendance  and  profanity  of  speech  are 
the  direct  consequences  of  drunkenness  in  parents." — Ch.  9. 

808.  "  The  children  often  become  mere  vagabonds,  owing  to 
tlae  bad  example  and  worse  discipline  at  home." — Ch.  10. 

809.  "  The  children  of  drinking  men  have  a  thousand 
hindrances  from  coming  to  school ;  and  in  fact  they  are  the  most 
irregular,  dirty,  and  ragged.  They  are  often  kept  away  from  want 
of  clothes,  while  parents  are  drinking.  I  know  an  instance  of  a 
family  of  young  childi-en  left  for  two  days  alone  (the  mother  was 
dead)  without  food  ;  the  father  ha^ing  gone  to  a  funeral,  and  got 
too  drunk  to  retiu-n.  Of  course  these  children  cannot  be  expected 
to  attend  school  regularly." — Ch.  143. 

810.  "  "We  should  very  little  need  Bagged  Schools  but  for 
drunkenness,  and  I  may  mention  here  that  when  I  was  ciu*ate  of 
Eotherhithe  in  South  London,  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  pubUcans 
in  the  neighbourhood  united  to  give  a  treat  to  theii*  chief  customers 
and  families,  and  by  so  doing  reduced  on  that  day  the  attendance 
at  the  Ragged  School  from  about  200  to  15."— Ch.  198., 

811.  "  The  children's  clothes  are  often  pawned  for  di*ink, 
hence  they  are  not  able  to  attend  school.  There  would  be  no 
need  of  Ragged  Schools,  if  parents  were  only  sober." — Ch.  225. 

812.  "  The  di'unkard  robs  his  children  of  their  rights,  and 
hinders  them  from  attending  school ;  the  money  being  spent  in 
di'ink,  the"  mother  is  unable  to  pay  the  school  pence.  Ragged 
Schools  are  generally  filled  with  drunkard's  children." — Ch.  296. 

818.  "  Drunken  parents  make  irregular  and  unruly  children  ; 
attendance  at  Sunday  and  day  schools  is  diminished,  and  the 
need  of  Ragged  Schools  is  almost  entirely  created  by  drink." — 
Ch.  855. 

814.  "Drunken  parents  have  little  care  for  their  cliildr en's 
well-being,  and  multitudes  of  children  are  therefore  found  running 
the  streets,  gaming,  tossing,  &c." — Ch.  396. 

815.  "  Ragged  Schools  are  the  fruit  of  drink  :  owing  to  the 
drunken  habits  of  parents,  children  are  not  attended  to." — R.  209. 
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Section  23.   ON  THE  CHAEACTEB  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  Chai-actcr    and    iufluenoe    of  the 
teachers. 

816.  "When  a  teaclier  is  a  total  abstainer,  his  or  her  children 
generally  are  the  same." — Y.  240. 

817.  "  I  have  lost  several  teachers  through  the  insidious 
temptations  of  diink,  who,  but  for  it,  might  have  still  been  useful 
members  of  society." — D.  55. 

818.  "  Most  of  my  teachers,  like  myself,  are  abstainers,  and 
a  sensible  effect  is  evident  upon  the  chUdi-en." — Ch.  195, 

819.  "  I  have  in  muid  more  especially  three  young  men, 
previously  teachers,  one  of  whom  has  since  died,  after  having  been 
quite  a  reckless  character,  while  the  two  sm*vivors  are  very  bad  and 
dissolute  persons." — M.  76. 

820.  "I  have  known  teachers  attend  the  Pubhc-House  after 
school  hom*s.  Get  rid  of  all  such  ;  they  do  mor^  harm  by  their 
example  than  good  by  then-  teaching." — M.  86. 

821.  "  There  are  at  present  known  to  the  clergy  in  this 
district  ten  or  twelve  men  and  women  who,  once  teachers  in  the 
Simday  school,  have  fallen  away  thi-ough  intemperance  ;  two  have 
been  superintendents." — M.  808. 

822.  "Drink  has  deprived  the  Sunday  schools  of  this  parish 
of  some  of  the  most  promising  yoimg  men.  Several  after 
becoming  teachers  have  taken  to  drink,  and  have  been  utterly 
ruhied."— M.  339. 

823.  "  Most  of  my  teachers  are  abstainers.  I  am  sorry  that 
aU  are  not  such.  I  would  not  willingly  appoint  any  not 
abstainers." — M.  401. 

824.  "I  have  lost  two  teachers  through  intemperance." — 
M.  411. 

825.  "  There  have  been  teachers  in  our  schools,  some  years 
ago,  who  have  fallen  through  drink ;  at  present  our  teachers  are 
almost  all  pledged  abstainers." — Ch.  129. 

826.  "  We  have  found  both  Day  school  and  Sunday  school 
teachers  addicted  to  drink.  The  former  have  been  dismissed,  and 
the  latter  obliged  to  leave,  for  their  influence  in  the  school  was 
lost."— Ch.  355. 

827.  "  Very  serioiisly  ;  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  my 
teachers  are  addicted  io  drink." — R.  184* 
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Suction  25.  ON  SUNDAl'  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


"  How  Suiulay  scholars  may  be  retained  in  connection  with  tlie  school  and  the 
Church  after  they  arrive  at  the  afje  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  is  a  question 
which  has  long  perplexed  the  miuds  of  managers  and  Buperinteudeuts. 
The  returns  furnished  point,  with  remarkable  unanimity,  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  strong  drink  as  the  great  cause  of  the  defection  among 
Sunday  scholars.  The  Sunday  evening  concerts,  held  at  Public-Houses, 
are  referred  to  as  not  only  neutralising  all  good  teaching  while  the 
young  people  remain  at  the  Sunday  school ;  btit  as  speedily  severing 
the  connection  altogethor  between  tham  and  the  Sunday-school  and 
Church.  Oue  correspondent  from  r  large  manufacturing  town,  to  show 
the  temptation  which  the  Pablic-House  puts  iu  the  way  of  Sunday  scholars 
suppUes  the  following  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  Public-House 
window — '  Wanted,  Sunday  scholars  with  good  voices  to  sing  sacred  nmsic 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Liberal  payments  will  be  given.'  Another  clergyman 
testifies  that  a  large  number  of  young  women,  brought  up  at  Sunday 
schools,  were  bribed  to  sing  hymns  and  anthems  at  the  door  of  a  Public- 
Ho.ise  on  the  Sunday  evening,  to  attract  customers." — {Report,  page  8.) 


Testimonij  of  Clergij. 

Qy.  Kftects  of  iiitcmpeiauco  iu  the  loss  oi 
elder  scholars. 

828.  "  A  loss  of  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  our  elder  scliolar.T 
is  clue  to  di-inking  habits." — Y.  240. 

829.  "  The  scholars  when  they  get  to  be  about  sixtccii 
generally  leave  the  school,  and  unless  they  are  members  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  frequently  fall  away  altogether." — D.  55. 

830.  "  We  have  had  one  or  two  sad  cases,  chiefly  from  fairs 
and  hirings."— Ch.  128. 

831.  "  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  elder  scholars  arc  carried  away." 
Ch.  IGO. 

832.  "I  have  known  cases  of  young  men  going-  on  the 
Sunday  from  the  School  to  the  Public-House,  and  more  are  lost  to 
tlie  Sunday  school  and  the  Clnu'ch  tln-ough  intemperance  than  all 
other  causes  init  together." — M.  49. 

838.  "  ]:^lder  scholars  are  of  course  detached  by  the  insidious 
arts  of  the  publican  and  the  example  of  companions." — M.  7G. 

834.  "  Almost  aU  youtlis  are  induced  to  leave  the  Sunday 
school  and  to  join  parties  among  whom  intemperance  ia  indulged." 
M,  81, 
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(}y.  Effects  of  iuteinperance  iu  UiB  loss  of 
(.'Wer  scholars. 

885.  "This  is  the  most  distressing  feature  in  Simday  school 
work,  and  there  can  be  but  Httle  doubt  that  the  temptations  of 
the  Pubhc-House  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Whenever  a 
young  man  begins  to  fret^uent  a  Public-House,  he  gives  uj)  Sunday 
.school."— M.  8U. 

83G.  "  These  habits  cause  the  loss  of  a  large  per  ceutage  of 
elder  scholars,  especially  young  men." — M.  144. 

837.  "  Great  loss  of  these  through  the  drink." — M.  169. 

838.  "  Soon  lose  those  whose  homes  al*e  affected  by  intem- 
perance and  di-inking  habits," — M.  172. 

839.  "  The  effect  iu  this  respect  is  very  serious." — M.  178. 

840.  "  Elder  boys  of  Sunday  schools  iu  some  instances  resort 
to  Public-Houses."— M.  181. 

841.  "  Largely  to  be  attributed  to  this." — M.  182. 

842.  "  Seventy-five  per  cent  leave  before  they  are  twenty 
years  of  age,  many  falling  hy  the  snare  of  drink." — M.  285. 

843.  "  I  can  from  personal  knowledge  bear  my  sad  testimony 
to  the  baneful  infiueuce  of  di'ink  and  its  associations  on  Sunday 
scholars.  In  a  large  manufacturing  parish,  where  I  was  for 
several  years  the  incumbent,  I  know  that  a  large  number  of  young 
women,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  neighbouring  Sunday 
schools  were  bribed  to  sing  hymns  and  anthems  at  the  door  of  a 
Public-House  on  Sunday  evenings,  iu  order  to  attract  customers." 
M.  237. 

844.  "  Drink  and  its  concomitants  draw  away  a  large 
proportion  of  our  elder  scholars." — M.  308. 

845.  "  Elder  scholars  are  lost  to  us  through  drink,  and  the 
habits  to  wliich  di-ink  leads." — M.  844. 

846.  "  Increases  and  hastens  the  loss." — M.  362. 

847.  "  Many  of  them  are  di-awn  away  by  the  dancing  and 
singing  at  PubUc-Houses." — Ch.  78. 

848.  "  Some  years  ago,  we  frequently  lost  elder  scholars 
thus.  A  teacher  lately  found  twelve  scholars  of  a  night-school 
drinkhig  in  various  Public-Houses  in  a  neighbouring  village." — 
Ch.  79. 

849.  "  Many  whose  conduct  was  once  satisfactory,  have 
become  intemperate.  I  have  noticed  that  if  they  get  beyond 
twenty  or  twenty-two  years  of  age  in  sober  habits,  they  generally 
remain  decent," — Ch.  198. 
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Qj'.  Effects  of  iutumpcruuco  in  tlic  loss  of 
older  Boliolarti. 

850.  "Many  of  oiu-  elder  scholars  go  to  'penny  liops  '  in 
Public-Houses,  and  lose  all  interest  in  good  things."— Ch.  850. 

851.  "  The  loss  is  very  great  from  this  cause.  I  may  remark 
that  bad  example  at  home,  and  the  absence  of  special  temperance 
teaching  at  school  render  our  elder  scholars  an  easy  prey  to  the 
tempter."— Ch.  847. 

852.  "  Constantly  caused  by  drink  among  the  boys,  who  first 
get  with  their  seniors  smoking,  &c." — Ch.  855. 

853.  "  There  is  much  drunkenness  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty :  the  evil  example  of  the  parents  being  followed 
in  many  instances  by  the  children  as  soon  as  they  earn  wages." — 
E.  184. 

854.  "  Almost  all  the  young  men  in  our  select  class,  and  all 
the  best  of  the  elder  lads,  are  teetotalers.  As  regards  the  loss  of 
elder  scholars,  the  Sunday  schools  in  towns  suffer  much  from 
Beer-Houses  in  the  country.  Young  men  absent  themselves  from 
school  on  a  summer  afternoon,  take  a  long  walk,  and  being  at  a 
place  where  they  are  not  known,  they  will  go  into  a  Beer-House 
and  sit  drinking  ;  and  thus  habits  are  often  formed  which  end  in 
confirmed  intemperance." — E.  178. 

855.  "  The  children  of  loose,  intemperate  parents  seldom 
remain  long  enough  in  the  Sunday  school  to  have  any  permanently 
good  impression  made  upon  them." — E.  201. 

856.  "  The  enticements  of  the  Beer-Houses,  singing  saloons, 
&c.,  as  afi'ecting  our  elder  scholars,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated." 
E.  209. 

857.  "The  elder  boys,  having  no  parental  control  exercised 
over  them,  are  soon  led  away  by  vicious  companions,  forsake 
religious  duties,  and  fall  into  various  sins,  fornication,  drunken- 
ness, &c."— E.  277. 

858.  "  "We  have  lately  lost  many  of  our  elder  scholars  from 
this  cause." — E.  286. 

859.  "  Drinking  habits  are  the  great  means  of  drawing  them 
away  after  leaving  school,  and  causing  them  to  be  drawn  in  among 
the  careless  and  godless." — E.  810. 

860.  "  Sunday  schools  suffer  from  drinking  customs,  the  elder 
scholars  being  enticed  away  to  the  Ucensed  houses." — E.  403. 

861.  "  We  find  it  difficult  to  retain  our  elder  lads  in  the 
Sunday  school,  partly  because  of  the  false  idea  of  manliness 
engendered  by  the  smoking  and  drinking  habits  of  the  working 
Qlasses," — 411. 
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Skction  25.    ON  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOEKINO 

CLASSES. 

"As  it  respects  tlie  whole  questiou  of  tlie  education  of  the  working  classes — 
by  whatever  agency — yoiu-  committee  are  assured  by  their  informants, 
that  the  drinking  habits  of  those  classes  are  the  great  obstacles  to 
improvement.  In  fact,  as  a  clergjTuau  states— 'Education  is  very  little 
thought  of,  or  cared  for,  while  drink  is  their  god.'  " — {Report,  page  9.) 


Testimoiii/  uf  Clenji/. 

Qj.  Education  of  working  classes. 

862.  "  Parties  in  receipt  of  £2  or  £3  per  week  sometimes  have 
their  chUdreu  running  about  ragged  and  uneducated." — D.  47. 

863.  "  At  least  half  the  people  I  have  at  marriages  cannot 
sign  then-  own  names — very  many  of  them  young  people — but, 
in.  nearly  every  case,  more  or  less  given  to  drink,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  they  are  cai'eless  and  indifferent." — D.  65. 

864.  "Drunken  parents  care  httle  for  education,  and  the 
mother,  if  she  cares,  is  generally  stuited  for  money,  and  cannot 
pay  the  school-i^ence." — D.  56. 

865.  "  Education  has  been  much  neglected  in  this  parish  ;  if 
the  attractions  of  the  Public-House  were  withdi-awn,  much  might 
be  done,  I  imagine,  for  the  adults." — D.  139. 

866.  "  The  children  even  of  occasional  drunkards  are  taken 
from  school  earlier  than  others,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  their 
mothers."— D.  155. 

867.  "  In  numerous  cases  the  education  given  at  school  is  not 
kept  up. ,  All  studious  habits  cease  ;  many  a  promising  scholar  in 
a  national  school  is  an  utterly  iUiterate  boor  at  thhty." — M.  74. 

868.  "  Drink  swallows  up  the  wages,  and  children  cannot  be 
sent  to  school."— Ch.  160. 

869.  "  I  have  known  not  a  few  parents,  Avhose  earnings  were 
sufficient  to  pay  with  ease  for  the  education  of  then-  children,  who 
allowed  tbem  to  remain  utterly  ignorant,  while  they  spent  the 
greater  part  of  theh  earnmgs  in  drink." — M.  101. 

870.  *'  Drink  robs  children  of  then-  education,  {a)  It  makes 
parents  neglectful ;  (6)  it  takes  the  money  which  procures  food 
and  clothing  ;  fc)  it  causes  chUdreu  to  be  turned  out  at  au  early 
age  to  earn  what  they  can," — M.  86,  * 


Ill  COMSJiCiUKNCES  OF  IMliill'EKATK  UABlXa. 

Qy.  Education  of  working  olaHsoB. 

871.  "  When  any  person  contracts  the  habit  of  being 
intemi^erate,  he  devotes  his  spare  time  and  money  to  that  habit, 
and  rarely  makes  any  effort  to  educate  himself." — M.  144. 

872.  "  The  existence  of  a  Ragged  School  in  a  thriving  town 

like    (population,  8,000),  where  the  demand  for  labour  is 

very  keen  and  wages  high,  tells  a  tale  of  dissipated  households." 
M.  285. 

873.  "Drink  demoralises  and  pauperises  those  who  indulge 
in  it,  hence  education  comes  to  be  undervalued  and  neglected." — 
M.  292. 

874.  "  While  drunkenness  is  so  rife,  education  suffers. 
Nothing  but  compulsory  measures  will  bring  the  childi*en  of  many 
drunken  parents  in  this  district  to  school." — M.  308. 

875.  "  The  children  not  attending  school,  or  whose  education 
is  paid  for  by  charity,  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  offspring  of 
drunken  parents."— M.  339. 

876.  "  Drinking  habits  have  a  very  great  effect,  chiefly 
through  inducing  a  thoughtless  hand-to-mouth  spuit,  which 
neglects  the  future  of  everything." — M.  381. 

877.  "As  a  rule  the  diamkard's  children  do  not  come  to 
daily  or  Sunday  school.  They  have  neither  clothes  nor  school 
pence;  and,  sometimes,  not  even  food." — M.  401. 

878.  "  Often  the  man  will  not,  and  the  woman  cannot,  pay 
the  school  wage." — Ch.  10. 

879.  "  Tends  to  keep  elder  boys  fi'om  night  schools,  and 
parents,  through  drink,  neglect  to  send  then-  children  to  school, 
or  are  unable  to  do  so." — Ch.  79. 

880.  "  The  drinking  class  care  little  or  nothing  for  education." 
Ch.  95. 

881.  "Intemperance  is  the  great  obstruction." — Ch.  129. 

882.  "  Intemperance  largely  causes  ignorance.— Ch.  135." 

883.  "Hundreds  of  children  are  deprived  of  education,  or  at 
least  of  sufficient  education,  owing  to  the  drunkenness  of  their 
parents."— Ch.  198. 

884.  "  Working  men  cannot  send  chikh-eu  to  school  and 
drink."— Ch.  214. 

885.  "  Almost  every  child  would  be  educated  if  the  parents 
did  not  drink  so  fearfully  as  they  do." — Ch.  225. 

880.  "  The  iutciuperate  seldom  cai'e  about  the  education  of 
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their  children.  This  spirit  of  incliflferencc  to  educate  theu'  childi'cu 
prevails  amongst  all  classes  of  drunkards." — Ch.  206. 

887.  Education  is  very  little  thought  of,  or  cared  for,  by 
many  piu-euts  while  di-ink  is  their  god." — Ch.  847. 

888.  "Drink  takes  the  money  which  ought  to  pay  for 
education,  and  leaves  childi'en  to  grow  up  m  ignorance,  or  to  be 
educated  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  or  of  private  benevolence." 
Ch.  355. 

889.  "Parents  spend  so  much  in  di-ink  that  they  cannot 
afford,  in  many  cases,  to  pay  the  school  fees." — Ch.  379. 

890.  "I  find  that  men  that  care  for  drink  care  for  little  else  ; 
hence  thek  children  are  left  totally  uneducated,  or  nearly  so." — 
Ch.  396. 

891.  "  Had  there  been  no  di-iuking,  a  compulsory  Education 
Bill  had  been  entu-ely  unnecessary." — R.  48. 

892.  "  Many  families  whose  fathers  are  intemperate  have 
had  little  or  no  edacation." — R.  124. 

893.  "  My  experience  is,  that  drunken  parents,  as  a  rule,  are 
but  httle  able  to  send  thek  children  to  school,  whereas  I  know  no 
instance  in  my  parish  where  childi'en  are  left  uneducated,  if  their 
parents  do  not  frequent  Pubhc-Houses." — R.  134. 

894.  "  In  a  neighbouring  district  a  readhig  room  well  and 
comfoi-tably  fitted  was  opened,  and  did  weU  till  a  Beer-House  was 
opened  just  opposite  with  bagatelle.  Two-thu'ds  of  the  members 
became  habitual  fi'equeuters  of  the  Beer-Shop,  and  the  reading- 
room  was  closed." — R.  178. 

895.  "  Through  di-ink  large  numbers  are  quite  indifferent  to 
theu'  children's  education,  spending  then*  irregular  earnings  upon 
themselves  almost  entirely." — R.  224. 

896.  "  The  money  that  should  pay  for  the  child's  schooling 
is  often  spent  by  the  father  in  diink.  My  parish  has  many  sad 
examples  of  this.  Both  Sunday-school  and  day-school  are 
neglected,  because  of  the  poverty  brought  on  by  di-ink,  even  in 
cases  where  childi-en  and  young  people  wish  to  go." — R.  287. 

897.  "  Many  children  are  destitute  of  clothing  and  education, 
until  old  enough  to  be  half-timers  at  the  mill." — R.  387. 
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Skctiox  2G.    on  public  AND  PER' ATE  MOEALITY. 


"PftBsiug  to  the  subject  of  public  and  private  iiiomlity,  it  would  be  iini)OHHible 
adequately  to  represent  the  baueful  effect  produced  by  the  same  evil  cause 
in  this  direction  also.  The  cori'uptiug  iuflueuce  of  drunken  parents  on 
their  children ;  the  spectacles  of  intoxication  so  frequently  made  j)ublic  in 
our  streets ;  the  profane  and  indecent  language  so  often  made  use  of  by 
drunken  persons  in  the  hearing  of  children;  with  other  such  causes, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  most  demoralising  effect  on  the  public  mind. 
Much  of  the  wide-spread  iniquity  connected  with  what  is  known  as  the 
'  social  evil'  may  also  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  Numerous iufonnauts, 
from  various  classes  of  the  poijulation,  agree  in  their  testimony  that  the 
drinking  system  is  a  direct  incentive  to  incontinence,  violation,  and  con- 
jugal infidelity." — {Report,  page  9.) 


Test i moil  1/  of  (Jlciyij. 

yy.  Public  and  inivate  morality. 

898.  "  Intemperance  undermines  all  work  for  God." — Y.  65. 

899.  "  The  immorality  too  common  at  fail's,  &c.,  in  this  • 
neigliboiirliood  is,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  the  result  of  intem- 
perance. Nothing  of  course  can  bo  more  scandalous  and  harmful 
to  a  community,  especially  to  the  younger  ones,  than  the  gestm-es 
and  language  of  drunkards.  But  worst  of  all  is  the  influence  of 
drunken  parents  on  their  childi-en." — Y.  183. 

900.  "  Since  May,  1870,  when  200  men  were  imported  fi-om 
London  to  work  at  the  iron-stone  quarries  here,  intemperance  has 
considerably  increased.  The  result  is  that  neither  pubhc  nor 
private  morality  is  so  high  as  it  was  before  that  date."' — Y.  316. 

901.  "If  there  were  no  di-unkards,  the  harlots'  profession 
would  not  pay." — Y^  480. 

902.  "  No  doubt  drink  is  an  incentive  to  incontinence  and 
outrage."— Y.  620. 

908.  "I  believe  that  the  public  mind  is  demoralised  by  the 
constant  exhibition  of  drunkards.  Drunkenness,  as  a  sin,  seems 
to  be  thought  nothing  of ;  women  going  to  the  Public-Houses  for 
their  husbands,  too  often  learn  to  share  in  the  evil,  and,  when 
once  corrupted,  become  worse  than  the  men.  The  dreadful  oaths 
and  habitual  swearing  that  prevails  in  our  pit  villages,  I  lay  to  the 
charge,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  Public-Houses." — D.  34. 

004.  "  I  believe  dru  kenness  to  be  the  cur^e  of  the  country, 
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and  one  that  stands  in  the  way  of  all  religious,  moral,  and  social 
improvement." — D.  75. 

905.  "  lu  this  imrish,  with  a  mining  poinilation  of  little  more 
than  2,000,  the  tone  of  morality  is  low — drinking  habits  tending 
to  keep  it  so."— D.  189. 

906.  "  I  notice  that  harlots  choose  rooms  near  to  the  Public- 
Honses.  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  adultery  takes  place  between 
pitmen  and  pitmen's  wives  from  di'iukiug." — D.  185. 

907.  "The  childi-en  of  ili-unken  parents  are  placed  at  a  most 
serious  disadvantage — socially  and  morally — and  theii-  j)rospect3 
much  endangered.  Debasement  of  the  intellect  lowers  the  tone  of 
social  intercourse.  Preaching  and  advice  are  all  in  vain  with 
persons  of  intemperate  habits." — Ch.  45. 

908.  "  The  corruption  of  moralitj^  through  drinking  habits  is 
the  cause  of  scandalous  and  shameless  intercourse  between  the 
sexes.  I  have  no  data  to  judge  from  by  me,  but  I  should  say 
that  the  exj)enses  to  the  community  at  large  are  very  great  in 

consequence  of  bastardy  alone.    As  chaplain  of    Union,  I 

know  this  to  be  the  case  here.  Young  women  return  again  and 
again  to  be  confined,  and  only  leave  to  repeat  the  sin,  and  in  due 
time  to  come  back  again." — Ch.  59. 

909.  "  Contributes  to  the  birth  of  illegitimate  children." — 
Ch.  91. 

910.  "  A  main  conducing  cause  of  indecent  talk  and 
immorality." — Ch.  94. 

911.  "Nearly  every  instance  of  known  immorality  is  traceable 
to  di-ink."— Ch.  128. 

912.  "  PubHc  morality  is  seriously  affected  by  drinking 
habits  and  the  dreadful  exposures  resulting  tlierefi'om.  Private 
moraUty  is  almost  destroyed  in  the  houses  of  those  who  habitually 
di-ink."— Ch,  l39. 

913.  "  In  families  Avhere  intemperance  exists,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  unchastity  and  immorality."— Ch.  IGl. 

914.  "  Want  of  chastity  is  the  great  evil  ua  Cuml)erland. 
Poor  servant  girls  come  fi-om  service  in  farmhouses  and  bring 

trouble  on  themselves,  and  pauperism  on  tlieii-  parents.  In  

I  believe  the  social  evil  to  be  the  great  bane.  This  is  generally 
connected  with  intemperate  habits." — Ch.  254. 

915.  "Intemperance  leads  to  public  and  private  immorality 
quite  us  much  in  the  country  as  in  towns.  Swearing,  indecent 
language  and  conduct,  fighting,  &c." — M.  62, 

916.  "  Out  of  a  total  of  847  thieves,  prostitutes,  veceivers  of 
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stolen  goods,  &c.,  in  tliis  town,  half,  at  least,  are  believed  to  be 
what  they  are  from  drink." — M,  46. 

917.  "All  the  women  here  who  di-ink  are  more  or  loss 
prostitutes.  In  fact,  there  is  one  large  honse  which  seiTCs  as  a 
rendezvous."— M.  138. 

918.  "  Drinking  habits  are  the  greatest  causes  of  immorality, 
both  i^ublic  and  private." — M.  144. 

919.  "  According  to  my  experience,  drinking  to  excess  lies  at 
the  root  of  three-fourths  of  the  immorality,  crime,  misery,  poverty, 
premature  death,  and  physical  evil  we  have  around  us.  Then, 
again,  the  wi-etched  example  and  the  language  children  hear  from 
their  drunken  parents,  quite  nullify,  in  90  per  cent,  the  teaching 
we  give  them  at  school  or  church." — M.  390. 

920.  "  The  effects  of  intemi^erance  in  these  respects  are 
obvious  and  fearful.  Fu'st,  it  leads  to  the  overcrowding  painfully 
common  in  our  district.  This,  again,  breaks  down  all  the  barriers 
of  morality  and  proper  feehng.  Then  the  drunkenness  itself 
prompts  and  stimulates  to  all  manner  of  filthuiess  and  vice." — 
Ch.  129. 

921.  "  The  spirit  of  independence  is  extinguished  by  the  low 
shifts  to  which  the  intemperate  resort  to  satisfy  then-  craving." — 
Ch.  79. 

922.  "  Drink  sets  on  fire  the  animal  j)aRsions,  and  leaves 
men  without  all  restraint.  I  have  known  a  tolerably  respectable 
man  inflamed  by  drink  attempt  the  most  disgraceful  suis.  It 
ruins  the  temper.  It  leads  men  to  contract  debt  and  to  lose  all 
sense  of  honesty." — Ch.  143. 

923.  "  I  have  known  drunkenness  to  be  a  fruitful  cause  of 
incest."— Ch.  296. 

924.  "  Great  mischief  maybe  done  by  one  dimnken  person  in 
a  coiu't  or  street.  ChUdreu  hearing  bad  language,  get  famiharised 
with  it,  and  use  it  without  knowing  its  meaning.  The  number  of 
drunkards  seems  to  palliate  the  vice.  '  It's  what  every  one  does 
now  and  then.'  "— Ch.  350, 

925.  "  The  scenes  enacted  in  the  streets  and  coiu-ts  of  this 
parish  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  people  ;  and  owing  to  the  very 
same  cause,  viz.,  intemperance,  private  morahty  is  verv  low 
indeed."— Ch.  347. 

926.  "  Most  immorality  arises,  I  beheve,  from  intemperance, 
throughout  the  manufacturing  districts,  at  least." — R.  220. 

927.  "  With  drinking  comes  loss  of  self-respect,  and  a 
lowered  tone  all  through." — Y.  49, 
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Section-  27.    CRIME  :  PAUrERISM :  LUNACY. 


"Among  the  prolific  causes  of  crime,  pauperism,  aud  Innacj',  your  committee 
are  led  to  give  the  drinking  customs  of  the  day  the  most  promment  place. 
Many  magistrates,  governors  of  gaols,  chaplains  of  gaols,  and  superin- 
tendents of  police  concur  in  stating  that  of  those  crimes  which  ohtain 
pubUc  notice  fi-om  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent  are  the  dii-ect  result  of 
draukenness.  Others  declare  that  the  cliief  use  of  the  police  in  their 
districts  appears  to  be  to  look  after  the  Public-Houses  and  their  frequenters ; 
whereas,  in  those  cases  where,  clergymen  are  able  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
'  there  is  no  known  tliief,  rogue,  or  vagabond  in  then-  parishes,'  they  add 
as  a  reason  that  '  there  is  also  no  Public-House  or  Beer-Shop." — {Export, 
page  10.) 


Testimony  of  Marjislrales. 

Qy.  In  what  respect,  and  to  what  extent, 
do  yon  consider  interapernuee  conducive  to 
crime,  panpcrism,  and  hmacy. 

928.  "  Conduces  to  three-foiirtlis  of  the  crime,  and  to  one- 
half  of  the  pauperism  and  hmacy." — 2,484. 

929.  "  Intemperance  stimulates  to  acts  of  indiscretion ; 
going  fiu-ther,  men  not  only  spend  then-  means,  but  lose  character 
and  employment :  consequently,  some  become  paupers,  others 
commit  crime,  and  others  lose  theh  reason.  I  have  seen  much  of 
all  this,  having,  for  many  years,  been  chairman  of  the  Guardians 
of  a  populous  Union,  and  an  active  magistrate  at  the  same  tune." 
2,545. 

9.30.  "  I  believe  that  intemperance  is  conducive  to  four-fifths 
of  all  the  crime,  pauperism,  and  lunacy." — 2,695. 

931.  "I  cannot  suppose  that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
crime,  pauperism,  and  lunacy  in  England  is  du-ectly  due  to 
di-unkenness.  The  childi-en  of  a  di-unkard  are  not  only  neglected 
by  the  parent,  but  are  generally  uncared  for  by  the  neighbours  ; 
whereas,  the  want  occasioned  by  misfortune  seldom  remains 
unreheved."— 3,359. 

932.  "  Intemperance  excites  and  brings  into  play  tlie  bad 
passions  of  men,  thus  causing  crime  ;  it  reduces  them  to  poverty 
by  its  co.st ;  and  often  to  lunacy,  through  continued  indulgence  " 
2,720. 

933.  "  Crime,  pauperism,  and  lunacy  are  generally  the  offspring 
of  drinking  habits."— 2,749, 
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Qy.  In  what  rospoet,  and  to  wlint  extent, 
do  you  conRider  inteimienince  conducive  to 
crime,  imuiiorism,  and  lunacy  ? 

934.  "  I  am  quite  satisfied  thai  intemperance  is  the  chief  cause 
of  crime  and  pauperism.  Stop  the  one,  and  the  other  two  will 
almost  disappear." — 2,842. 

935.  "  Fully  one-half  of  the  crime  is  the  result  of  in- 
temperance, and  probably  the  same  may  be  said  of  pauperism. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  judge  of  lunacy,  but  I  should  think 
probably  one  case  out  of  five  is  the  result  of  drinking  habits." — 
2,881. 

936.  "  Without  intemperance,  crime  and  pauperism  would 
be  as  rare  as  they  are  now  the  reverse ;  and  no  doubt  insanity 
would  be  sensibly  diminished." — 2,898. 

937.  "Intemperance  fosters  crime  by  creating,  in  the  feeble- 
minded, confidence  and  audacity  ;  in  those  of  a  hot  temperament, 
it  fans  passion  that  leads  to  uncontrolled  action,  which,  defying 
opposition,  ends  in  assaulting  others.  Pauperism  will  necessarily 
follow  :  1st,  from  neglect  of  duty ;  2nd,  from  waste  of  means  ; 
and  3rd,  often  from  pure  incapacity,  superinduced  by  excess  ; 
and  lunacy  will  be  the  result,  caused  by  an  over  vascular  tension 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain." — 2,981. 

938.  "  Intemperance  largely  conduces  to  crime,  as  the 
immense  majority  of  crimes  committed  under  its  influence  will 
sufficiently  prove ;  to  pauperism,  by  squandering  the  means  of 
support ;  and  to  lunacy,  by  producing  a  diseased  action  of  the 
brain."— 3,036. 

939.  "  I  should  think  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three -fourths." 
3,077. 

940.  "  Say,  seven-eighths  of  the  wdiole."— 3,083. 

941.  "  In  answer  to  interrogatories  made  by  me  to  governors 
of  gaols,  workhouse  masters,  and  resident  surgeons  of  lunatic 
asylums,  the  universal  one  has  been  that  they  attribute  their 
present  condition — directly  or  indirectly — to  drink,  so  far  as 
regards  nine-tenths  of  the  inmates." — 3,115. 

942.  "  I  am  confident  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  crime, 
pauperism,  and  lunacy  is  owing  to  intemperance.  I  say  this 
from  my  own  experience  as  a  physician  of  forty-three  years 
standing,  a  magistrate  of  more  than  thu-ty-five  years,  and  having 
been  many  years  vice-chaii'man  of  aboard  of  Poor-law  Guardians." 
8,831. 

943.  "I  scarcely  find  any  offence  committed  totally  uncon- 
nected with  intoxicants.  A  drunkard  must,  and  gradually  does, 
become  poorer,  and  the  workhouse  tells  too  fearfully  where  it 
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Qy.  In  what  respect,  and  to  what  exteut, 
do  you  consider  iuteimieninoo  conducive  to 
crime,  pauperiBni,  and  Uuiacy  ? 

lands  his  familj'.  A  large  number  of  our  pauper  lunatics  have 
been  made  so  through  the  use  of  alcohol." — 8,809. 

9-14.  "  I  consider  intemperance  conduces  to  almost  the 
whole  of  pauperism  ;  to  the  greater  part  of  crimes  of  all  degrees  ; 
and  together  -with  tlie  use  of  tobacco,  to  a  large  proportion  of 
hxnacy."— 4,293. 

945.  "  Drinking  takes  drinkers  to  Public-Houses  ;  they  come 
in  contact  with  vice  of  various  sorts  ;  a  habit  of  frequenting  such 
places  is  formed ;  habits  of  diinking  are  acquired ;  food  is 
neglected  for  ardent  spirits,  hence  depression  fifter  a  drinking 
bout,  which  often  lasts  a  week  in  more  advanced  cases  ;  and  next 
follows  mania.  Contact  with  bad  company  leads  to  crime  :  waste 
of  money  leads  to  pauperism." — 4,162. 

[Note. — See  also  the  three  following  Sections.'] 


Section  28.  CEIME. 


Testimony  of  Magistrates. 

Qy.  What  projjortion  of  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  your  cognizance,  in  your  / 
official  capacity,  have  been  the  results  of 
drinting  liabits  and  associates,   directly  or 
indirectly  ? 

946.  "  Nearly  all,  du-ectly  or  indirectly,  from  the  habits  of 
intemperance . ' ' — 2 ,254. 

947.  "Thi-ee-fourths."— 2,270. 

948.  "  One-half  at  least."— 2,279. 

949.  "  Probably  two-thirds."— 2,283. 

950.  "A  very  considerable  number,  probably  one-half." — 
2,805. 

951.  "I  should  say  three-fourths."— 2,308. 

952.  "  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  cases  brought  before 
magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions  may  be  attributed  dhectly  or  m- 
directly  to  drimkenness." — 2,314. 

953.  "  I  should  say  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  cases  brought 
before  us  are  the  result  of  drink." — 2,454. 

954.  "  The  bulk  of  them."— 2,484, 
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Qy.  Wliat  proix>rtinn  o(  tho  oaudH  whioli 
have  come  under  your  c<igviizanoo,  in  your 
official  capacity,  liavo  Imcn  tho  rcHiiltK  of 
drinking  Imbits  and  asHoclnteH,  directly  or 
indirectly? 

955.  "The  chief  portion."— 2,488. 

956.  "  Speaking  in  moderation,  npwartls  of  seventy  per 
cent."— 2,545. 

957.  "  It  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  under  the 
mark  when  I  say  three-fourths." — 2,G89. 

958.  "  I  may  safely  say  that  at  the  least  fully  three-fourths  of 
offences  might  arise  from  drunkenness." — 2,647. 

959.  "Nearly  all  fi-om  di-mking."— 2,695. 

960.  "  In  the  absence  of  any  statistical  information  upon  the 
point,  I  think  I  may  safely  state  that  more  than  half  the  cases 

which  come  before  the  L          bench  of  justices  are  directly  or 

indirectly  referable  to  di-inkiug  habits  and  associates." — 2,700. 

961.  "  I  cannot  siieak  accurately  as  to  the  proportion,  but  it 
is  very  considerable.  Out  of  thirteen  cases  adjudicated  upon  at 
our  Petty  Sessions  this  day,  no  less  than  nine,  or  I  think  ten, 
arose  fi-om  drinking  habits  ;  and  nearly  all  the  more  serious  cases 
committed  to  the  assizes  and  sessions  are  the  results  of  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  people." — 2,720. 

962.  "  Nine-tenths.  Frequently  every  case  at  our  sessions  is 
the  result  of  drink."— 2,728. 

963.  "  Difficiilt  to  answer ;  but  that  indifference  to  crime  is 
promoted  by  di'inking  habits  and  associates  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  as  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  offences  are  concocted  and 
arranged  at  Public-Houses,  and  particularly  at  Beer-Houses." — 
2,738. 

964.  "Fully  three-^^urths."— 2,810. 

965.  "  Twenty  per  cent."— 2,838. 

966.  "  After  sixteen  years'  experience,  I  can,  without  any 
doubt,  affirm  that  three -fourths  of  the  cases  that  come  imder  my 
cognizance  have  been  caused  by  drink." — 2,842. 

967.  "  I  feel  persuaded  that  more  than  hall"  of  the  cases 
brought  before  me  at  Petty  and  Quarter  Sessions  are  the  results  of 
di-iuking  habits  and  associates." — 2,881. 

968.  "  Directly  and  indirectly,  nearly  all."— 2,898. 

969.  "  Fully  three-fourths  of  all  the  cases  ;  probably  more — 
probably  four-fiths."— 2,950. 

'  970.  "  I  have  been  a  practising  barrister ;  have  sat 
constantly  as  locum  tenens  for  the  chairman  of  a  Court  of  Quarter 
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Qy.  What  proportion  of  the  cases  which 
have  come  imder  your  cognizance,  in  your 
otBcial  capacity,  liavo  been  the  itsults  of 
driuiiug  habits  auil  at-sociates,  directly  or 
indirectly  ? 

Sessions-;  have  attendee!  Petty  Sessions  at  two  places  in  two 
different  Hnndi-eds  for  sonae  years ;  and  am  manager  of  a 
Eeformatory  School.  I  consider  at  least  four-fifths  of  all  cases 
that  have  come  before  me  are  due  to  drunkenness — either  from  a 
desire  to  get  more  drink,  or  the  ease  of  robbing  drunken  men,  or 
the  two  combined.  Smaller  offences,  too,  against  the  game-laws, 
the  highway  act,  etc.,  all  arise  from  drink." — 3,008. 

971.  "  Probably  one-half."— 3,014. 

972.  "  I  should  say  about  eighty  per  cent." — 3,036. 

973.  "  I  cannot  give  any  accurate  proportion,  but  a  very 
large  pro^jortion  of  assault  and  wife-beating  cases  are  due  entirely 
to  intoxication.^  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  vile 
quahty  of  the  dxink  has  something  to  do  with  the  almost  brutal 
madness  shown  in  many  cases." — 8,044. 

974.  "  About  three-fourths  in  the  borough,  but  less  in  the 
coimtiy."— 3,077. 

975.  "  Diu'ing  the  year  ending  September,  1871,  of  the 
83,686  apprehensions  for  all  classes  of  crimes,  22,232  were  drunk, 
and  of  these  7,232  were  habitual  drunkards." — 3,088. 

976.  "  I  cannot  give  an  exact  per  centage,  because  I  have  no ' 
figui-es  to  guide  me  ;  hnt  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am 
certain  at  least  half  of  the  assaults  and  serious  offences  Avhich 
come  before  our  poHce  courts  are  the  result  of  drunkenness." — 
3,092. 

977.  "  I  should  say  at  least  three-fourths." — 8,115. 

978.  "  I  venture  to  say  one-half."— 8,251. 

979.  "  More  than  half."— 3,278. 

980.  "  Nearly  aU  assaults  j)roceed  from  drink." — 8,365. 

981.  "  A  very  large  proportion.  The  usual  plea  put  forth  is, 
'  Was  dnmk  at  the  tune.'  "—3,696. 

982.  -  "Above  half,  but  probably  not  quite  two-thirds." — 8,398. 

983.  "  About  three-fourths ;  this  includes  pohce  cases  of 
'  dnink  and  riotous,'  and  the  minor  assault  cases," — 3,460. 

984.  "  More  than  half."— 3,542, 

985.  "  I  should  say  fully  three-fourths  or  more." — 8,609. 

986.  "  One-half,  which  is  a  moderate  estimate," — 3,612. 

987.  "  Three-fourths  of  the  cases  that  come  hefore  me  as 
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Qy.  What  proportion  of  the  caseB  wliicli 
have  como  mulor  your  cojfiiiziiiioe,  hi  your 
oftlciftl  oupiioity,  hii%c  bocu  the  results  of 
drlukiuK  liubits  iiiul  iisKdi'iatui^,  (Urectly  or 
iiulirectly. 

magistrate  are,  <Iii-octly  or  indirectly,  traceable  to  habits  of 
intemperance." — 8,048. 

988.  "  I  have  never  kept  any  record ;  but  I  should  say, 
without  hesitation,  quite  three-fourths." — 8,652. 

989.  "  Of  riots,  nearly  all ;  of  assaults,  half;  and  of  poachinf, 
a  thml."— 8,085. 

990.  "  Not  less  than  three-fourths  in  Yorkshu-e,  but  not  quite 
so  large  a  proportion  in  Northamptonshire." — 3,099. 

991.  "During  the  period  that  I  filled  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  of  Yorlc,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cases  brought  before 
me  were  the  result  of  drunkenness." — 3,712. 

992.  "  About  one-thii-d."— 3,771. 

993.  "  I  think  more  than  half."— 3,848. 

994.  "  I  have  not  kept  a  particular  account,  but  I  tliink 
four-fifths  of  the  cases  arise,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  habits  of 
di-inking."— 3,890. 

995.  "  I  should  say  nine-tenths."— 3,939. 

996.  "A  very  large  iiroportion  indeed;  nearly  all,  directlv 
or  indirectly."— 3"902. 

997.  "Directly  or  indirectly,  there  are  few  cases  come  before 
the  Kendal  magistrates  unconnected  with  di'ink.  Cases  of 
bastardy  and  of  i)ocket  picking  by  professional  tliieves  are  the 
exceptions  ;  also  a  few  cases  of  fishing  and  poaching,  but  these 
are  almost  always  drunken  men." — 4,106. 

998.  The  great  majority  of  cases  which  come  under  my 
notice  arise  from  di'ink." — 4,111. 

999.  "  Certainly  not  less  than  five-sixths."— 4,164. 

1000.  "  Three-fourths  of  the  cases  which  come  under  my 
notice  as  a  magistrate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  result  from 
drinking  habits." — 4,184. 

1001.  "  Probably  about  two-thirds." — 4,242. 

1002.  "As  an  acting  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Durham  and 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  for  the  last  35  years,  I  have  considered 
nearly  all  the  cases  that  have  come  before  me,  and  as  regards 
those  of  assault — especially  violent  ones — they  have  for  the  most 
part  had  their  origin  in  the  drinking  of  spirits." — 4,245. 

1008.  "  I  think  that  one-half  of  the  criminal  cases  may  be 
ascribed  to  these  iiifliiences." — 4,282, 


c'oNsiKjLJixctsi  OF  uS-tkmpkkAtJ::  UAUiTri.  1^5 

Qy.  Wiat  jn-opoitiou  ol  tho  cus-es  wliicb 
huTe  come  uuilcr  yi>iir  oogui/auei,',  in  your 
oftuiiU  capai-itv,  bare  bti'U  tho  risults  of 
.Iriukui;;  habits  and  assoouites,  directly  or 
iuilirectJy  ? 

1004.  "  Nearly  all,  tlii-ectly  or  iiulirectly."' — 4,293. 

1005.  "  Cei-taiiily  not  less  tliau  three  out  of  five  cases  brought 
before  me."— 4,307. 

lOOG.  "  Two-thinls."— 4,321. 

1007.  "  1  should  thmk  quite  half." — 4,422. 

1008.  "  More  hquor,  more  crime." — 2,418. 

1009.  "  The  most  prohfic  cause  of  crime  aud  immorality  in 
all  its  forms."'— 2,258. 

1010.  "  lutemperauce  is  the  greatest  iuceutive  to  crimes  of 
violence."— 2,314. 

1011.  "  Dkectly  or  iudii-ectly  intemperance  is  the  cause  of 
four-tifths  of  the  criminal  cases  brought  before  Petty  Sessions." — 
4,317. 


Testimony  of  Chief  Constables  and  Superintendents  of  Police, 

Qy.  Wmt  proportion  of  those  who  hiive 
come  imder  your  cugiilzauce  as  criminal« 
have  been  the  victims  of  drinking  habits  and 
associates  ? 

1012.  "  If  by  the  term  '  criminals '  is  meant  persons  convicted 
of  any  offence  against  the  law,  I  have  ascertained  more  than  once 
from  Ciireful  enquhy  that  the  proportion  is  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole  number." — 189. 

1013.  "  I  have  resided  at  pohce  '  lockups  '  in  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  Chester,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  for  uinvai'ds 
of  thkty-oue  years  ;  and  during  that  period  I  found  that  those 
comhig  under  my  notice  as  criminals  were  nearly  all  the  victims  of 
drinking  habits  and  associates." — 223. 

1014.  "Fully  nine-tenths.  During  an  experience  of  fourteen 
years,  I  never  knew  but  one  life-teetotaler  convicted  of  any  offence." 
292. 

101.5.  "  I  believe  quite  nine-tenths.  For  many  years  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  observing  this  matter,  and  the  cases  which  are 
Vjrouglit  l)efore  the  magistrates  are  very  few  indeed  in  which  drink 
is  not  in  one  way  or  other  the  cause." — 3G5. 

1010.  *'A  very  great  proportion,  as  ascertained  by  a  return  first 
called  for  by  Government,  which  shews  that  upwards  of  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  summary  convictions  of  one  year  are  positively  for 
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Qy.  What  i)ri)poitiou  of  thosu  who  lime 
coiue  under  .your  coguiziincc  iih  crimiiiulH 
liavu  hven  tho  viutimii  of  drinking  Iinbits  and 
assocititcx '! 

clnmkenness,  exclusive  of  a  largo  i)ropoi-tion  ol'  the  residue 
attributable  to  drunkenness." — 39i. 

1017.  "  Nearly  half  the  entries  shew  that  drinking'  habits  and 
associates  are  directly  the  cause  of  imprisoinnent." — 590. 

1018.  "  About  three-fourths  of  the  criminals  who  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  police  are  the  victims  of  intemperance.'* — 025. 

1019.  "  During  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  288 
persons  apprehended  in  this  division  for  serious  offences,  and  from 
observations  taken,  I  can  safely  state  that  out  of  that  number  200 
api)rehensions  were  directly  caused  from  the  effects  of  di-ink." — 2 12. 


Qy.  Wliat  proportion  of  tliose  laisou  into 
custody  are  under  tlie  inHuence  of  liquor  ? 

1020.  "Twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  country  districts,  and 
seventy  per  cent  in  the  town.  Population  of  district  44,000." — 104. 

1021.  "  This  would  vary  in  different  i^olice  districts.   In  C  

for  instance,  a  large  number  of  offenders  are  summoned,  not 
arrested  ;  so  that  the  exact  proportion  of  those  taken  into  custody 
when  under  the  influeiice  of  litj[uor  would  be  very  high,  say  ninety 
per  cent.' • — 189. 

1022.  "  From  my  careful  observation  and  experience,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  seventy  out  of  every  huutU'ed  persons  taken 
into  custody  are  under  the  influence  of  drink."— 223. 

1023.  "Nearly  half.  In  this  district  (rural)  161  persons  were 
apprehended  in  one  year  for  various  oft'euces.  Seventy-five  of  these 
were  reported  as  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  brought 
in."— 590. 

1024.  "  Fully  fifty  per  cent  are  apprehended  for  di'unkeu  and 
riotous  conduct,  independent  of  any  other  oft'euces  that  may  be 
committed  as  the  result  of  intemperance." — 003. 

1025.  "The  majority  of  persons  arrested  are  charged  with 
drunkenness.  I  may  venture  to  say  seventy,  out  of  every  hundi'ed." 
032. 

Testimony  of  Governors  uj'  Gaols, 

Qy.  What  proportion  of  those  who  havo 
come  under  your  coguizance  as  criminals  ha  ve 
been  the  victims  of  drinkin;;  habits  and 
associates,  directly  or  indiiectly  ? 

loao.  "  In  the  report  of  the  ohapliuu  of  this  prison  he  atates  ; 
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Qv.  Wlmt  pi-oiiortion  of  those  who  Imvu 
C'-me"  miller  voiir  oiit;niziiiice  tis  erimimils 
liiiVK  Kf  u  the  victims  o(  lUiuking  hiibits  Bud 
ussocitttes,  ilUvetly  or  iiulireetly  ? 

'  It  may,  I  think,  be  safely  stated  that  about  seveuty-five  per  cent 
may  attribute  their  being  sent  to  prison  to  tlruukeuuess.'  I  have 
no  reason  to  clisseut  from  the  opinion  expressed  above." — 696. 

1027.  "  About  three-fovu-ths,  directly  or  indii-ectly." — 702. 

1028.  "  Perhaps  three-foiu-ths  of  the  13,000  prisoners  I  receive 
in  a  year." — 718. 

1029.  "  At  the  lowest  estimate,  two-thirds  of  all  the  oommit- 
tals."— 721. 

1030.  "  I  should  say  that  two  out  of  every  three  prisoners 
committed  to  this  gaol  find  their  way  hither  through  drink,  directly 
or  indirectly." — 726. 

1031.  "  Thi-ee-fom-ths."— 727. 

1032.  "  More  than  one-half."— 729. 

1033.  "  Thi-ee-fom-ths."— 732. 

1034.  "  The  number  of  prisoners  received  into  this  prison 
last  year  was — males,  210  ;  females,  67  :  of  these,  fifty-six  males 
and  twenty-two  females  were  committed  for  being  drunk  and 
riotous.  For  assaults  there  were  forty  males  and  three  females 
committed,  whose  offences  were,  doubtless,  almost  in  every  case, 
done  whilst  under  the  influence  of  diink.  Besides  these,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  tiiat  a  great  proportion  of  the  remainder 
were  influenced  in  the  commission  of  offences  by  the  passion  for 
drink.'"— 733. 

1035.  "  At  least  nine-tenths,  du-ectly  or  indnectly." — 736. 
1086.  "Very  few  exceptions."— 740. 

1037.  "Two-thirds."— 741. 

1038.  "  I  have  not  made  any  precise  statistical  computation 
on  this  subject,  but  from  continual  iuqu^iry  of  prisoners  when 
In'ought  in,  and  afterwards,  I  am  satisfied  that  three-fourths,  if 
not  nine-tenths,  of  the  ofl'enders  who  pass  through  this  prison 
owe  their  degradation  and  punishment,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
drinking  habits  in  themselves,  or  their  connections,  or  their 
associates ;  and,  in  a  large  proportion,  the  immediate  and 
proximate  cause  of  the  offence  is  intoxication,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  So  constant  is  the  admission  that  '  it  was  through  the 
drink,'  that  it  is  generally  tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  as  a  fact, 
except  as  regards  professional  thieves  and  some  special  descrip- 
tions of  criininaUty." — 749. 

lOa'J,  "  JiiaUty  per  ccut."— 761J. 
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Qy.  What  proportion  of  tlio«o  wlio  liuvo 
oomo  iiudur  your  oogiiizauco  kh  crimiuals 
liave  beou  the  victiinR  of  drinking  habits  and 
aH»ooiate3,  directly  or  indirectly? 

1040.  "  Of  300  prisoners  committed  this  year,  fifty-three 
have  beeu  couvictetl  of  beiug  (buuk  mid  riotous ;  of  fifty-oue 
convicted  of  assault,  upwards  of  one-half  were  apprehended  while 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness.  Besides  these,  at  least  twice  as  many 
more,  to  my  own  knowledge,  were  convicted  before  the  magis- 
trates of  drunkenness  and  of  assaults  while  drunk,  but  not  sent  to 
prison,  having  paid  the  fines  before  the  magistrates." — 704. 

1041.  "  About  ninety  per  cent."— 798. 

1042.  "Quite  ninety  per  cent:  it  is  the  universal  remark  of 
prisoners  : — '  But  for  di-ink,  I  should  not  be  here.'  " — 811. 

1043.  "  From  my  daily  experience,  I  consider  that  fully  four- 
fifths  of  the  crime  which  comes  under  my  notice  is  attributable  to 
di-ink."— 817. 

1044.  "  I  consider  that  about  seventy  per  cent  of  those  admitted 
into  this  prison  have  beeu  the  victims  of  drinking  habits." — 818. 

1045.  "  About  ninety  per  cent."— 823. 

1046.  "  From  incidental  experience  with  the  MetropoUtau 
poUce,  dating  from  its  establishment  in  1829 ;  after  seven  years' 
service  as  a  superior  officer  of  the  Essex  jiolice,  the  last  four  yeai's 
as  chief  superintendent  at  the  Head  Quarters  Station  ;  also  three 
years  a  chief  of  the  city  of  Bath  police  ;  and  from  beiug  now  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  governor  of  the  Somerset  County  Prison, 
during  which  twenty  years  15,129  prisoners  have  been  confined 
here ;  from  thus,  I  say,  having  been  over  forty  years  a  constant 
attendant  at  criminal  courts,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  with  confidence 
on  this  subject,  and  I  fully  believe  that  ninety  per  cent  of  criminals 
become  such  through  drinking  habits  or  associates,  directly  or 
indirectly."— 791. 

1047.  "  The  total  number  committed  to  this  prison  during 
the  past  year  were  392  males  and  130  females  ;  of  these,  I  am  of 
opinion  about  seven-eighths  were  led  into  crime,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  drink." — 793. 

1048.  "  From  sixteen  to  seventeen  out  of  every  twenty 
persons  are  brought  here,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
drink."— 794. 

1049.  "  I  have  heard  a  judge  on  the  bench  say  that  his 
experience  was  that  nine- tenths  of  crime  was  the  offspring  of 
intemperance  ;  and  from  my  own  experience  of  twenty-one  years 
in  connection  with  gaols,  I  think  that  near  the  mark." — 825. 

1050.  "Keax-ly,  if  not,  all.   The  exceptions  are  very  few 
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Qj.  Wh»t  proportion  of  those  who  h»T6 
tome  under  your  eotjniittnoe  as  uriiuiuola  have 
beau  the  victims  of  drinking  habits  luid 
associates,  directly  or  indirectly  '.' 

iudeetl.  I  kept  police  statistics  for  some  years,  with  a  view  to 
answer  such  a  questiou  as  this,  audi  found  that  nearly  all  offences, 
from  a  common  assault  to  capital  crimes,  could  he  traced,  either 
dh-ectly  or  indu-ectly,  to  drinking  hahits.  Since  writing  the  ahove, 
I  have  questioned  all  the  prisoners  under  my  charge,  and  I  know 
the  particulars  of  the  majority  of  their  cases  myself.  Two  more 
have  come  in  since,  making  the  present  uumher  137  :  of  these,  121 
admit  that  drink  was  the  direct  cause  of  their  being  here,  five  that 
it  was  the  indirect  cause  ;  but  mth  regard  to  the  other  eleven,  I  do 
not  iiud  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  their  cases." — 826. 


Frum  Governors  and  Lady  Superintendents  oj  II.  M.  Convict 

Prisons. 

Qy.  \N"hat  proportion  of  those  who  have 
come  under  your  cognizance  as  criminals 
have  been  the  victims  of  drinking  habits  and 
associates,  directly  or  indiiectly  ? 

1051.  "I  can  confidently  assert  that  a  very  largo  number  of 
convicts  attribute  then-  ruin  to  frequenting  Public-Houses." — 725. 

1052.  "Probably  all  female  convicts  have  been  the  victims 
of  di-uikiug  habits,  as  well  as  of  every  other  kind  of  excess. 
Then-  appearance  on  first  coming  to  prison  denotes  this,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  but  few." 
746(j. 

.  1053.  "  I  should  think  about  eighty  per  cent." — 760. 

1054.  "  The  great  majority  of  prisoners  incarcerated  here 
from  time  to  time,  when  asked,  nearly  always  attribute  their 
downfall  to  the  causes  named." — -759. 

1055.  «'  About  forty-four  and  a  half  per  cent."— 8,263. 

1056.  "  I  should  think  more  than  one-half." — 812. 

'Testimony  of  Chaplains  of  Goals. 

Qy.  What  proiwrtion  of  tliosc  wlio  liave 
come  under  your  cognizance  as  criminuls 
have  been  the  victims  of  drinking  habits  and 
ofts'iciates,  directly  or  indirectly  '! 

1057.  "I  should  say  about  seventy-five  per  cent." — 827. 

1058.  "A  very  large  proportion,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  have 
been  brought  into  the  criminal  class,  either  directly  or  hidirectlv 
by  drinking  habitfc."— 830. 
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Qj".  What  proiKirtioii  of  those  who  Imvu 
comu  iiiulcr  your  coKnizuncu  hh  criiiiiimlH  Imvij 
hucn  the  vivtiiiiK  of  (U'iiikhi<,'  habits  mid 
nHsoviatCK,  diructly  or  imlirectly  '/ 

1059.  "  I  sliould  infer  Irom  cxiimiiiuiion  tliut  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  prisoners  here  are  addicted  to  drinking." — 831. 

lOGO.  "  I  have  been  chaphiin  of  this  in-ison  for  the  period  of 
twenty  years,  and,  from  tlie  statements  made  by  tlie  prisoners, 
must  express  my  firm  opinion  that  the  majority  of  committals 
have  been  the  result  of  drinking  haljits  and  associates,  originated 
and  confirmed  by  means  of  Public-Houses." — 883, 

lOGl.  "  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  here  arc  more  or 
less  drunkards  :  average  number  of  prisoners  about  700." — 83-1. 

10G2.  "  Nearly  all."— 835. 

10G3.  "  They  are  at  least  ninety  per  cent." — 887. 

10G4,  "  At  least  four-fifths  of  the  cases  brought  into  prison 
ju'ise,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  use  of  intoxicatmg  liquors." 
842. 

10G5.  "  This  prison  is  for  females  only ;  still  many  women 
are  committed,  particularly  from  the  seaport  towns  of  this  county, 
either  from  di'unkenness,  or  from  being  driven  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace  or  to  some  act  of  dishonesty  caused  by  the  drunkenness  of 
their  husbands,  Avhich  has  reduced  them  to  poverty  or  rendered 
them  reckless  of  consecjuences." — 848. 

lOGG.  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sajang  that  I  should  be  below 
the  mark  if  I  said  less  than  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent. 
Present  number  of  prisoners,  893." — 845. 

10G7.  "I  may  safely  reply  three-fourths;  and  I  question 
whether  this  is  not  under  the  mark." — 847. 

10G8.  *'  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  criminals  may  trace  then- 
crimes  to  habits  of  drinking  and  the  company  they  met  with  on 
resorting  to  Public-Houses  ;  and,  I  may  add,  it  is  my  belief  that 
niuety-iive  per  cent  of  criminals  are  in  the  habit  of  resorthig  to 
Public-Houses  and  becommg  the  associates  of  the  intem])erate." 
850. 

1009.  "  From  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  male  prisoners 
are  convicted  in  consequence  of  drink,  either  du'ectly  or  in- 
du-ectly  ;  and  about  twenty  per  cent  of  female  prisoners,  mostly 
prostitutes.  By  'directly,'  I  mean  persons  who  when  drunk 
committed  crime:  by  *  indirectly,"  I  mean  persons  who  by  drinking 
lost  their  work  and"  became,  in  consequence,  tramps,  poachers, 
and  scamps"' — 854. 

1070.  "  Upwards  of  ten  per  cent  have  been  commitments  for 
di'xxnkenness  directly,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  ahnost 
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Qy.  What  proportion  of  those  who  liiivo 
comu "  uuiU'i-  yoiir  coguizimco  as  orimiiials 
have  hvvix  tha" victims  of  iliiukiiig  habits  ami 
associates,  directly  or  iuiliix'ctly  ? 

all  other  offences  may  be  traced,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  same 
cause." — 859. 

1071.  "After  tlurty  years'  experience  and  observation,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  by  far  the  greater  proportion ;  certamly  not 
less  than  two-thmls." — 8G1. 

1072.  "  The  number  would  rather,  if  anything,  exceed  three- 
fom-ths."— 871. 

1073.  '■  About  sixty  per  cent  attribute  their  crimes  to  drink; 
and  probably  more  than  this  proportion  might  be  set  down  if  all 
the  indh-ect  effects  of  di-ink  could  be  known." — 876. 

1074.  "  About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  males,  but  a  much 
smaller  proportion  (say  about  forty  per  cent)  of  females." — 877. 

1075.  "In  my  conversations  with  the  prisoners,  I  find  that 
to  intemperance  and  a  love  for  Public-House  acquaintances  may 
be  attributed  the  downfall  of  the  majority  of  them :  average 
number  of  prisoners  about  1,600." — 883. 

1076.  "  Nmety  per  cent."— 889. 

1077.  "  Out  of  11,616  prisoners  w^ho  have  been  critically 
examined  by  me,  7,832,  or  more  than  sixty-three  per  cent  have 
been  victims  of  the  law  thi-ough  di'unkenness  and  its  consequences." 
892. 

1078.  "About  one-half  of  the  offences  punished  in  this  gaol 
can  be  traced  directly  to  di'inkuig  habits,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  other  half  of  the  offences  are  occasioned  by 
povei-ty,  passion,  &c.,  that  maybe  indirectly  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause."— 908. 

1079^.  "  About  nine  out  of  every  ten.  Out  of  the  fifteen 
prisoners  tried  at  oiu'  last  winter  assizes  ten  w^ere  brought  into 
their  painful  position  du'ectly  by  di'ink  ;  whilst  twelve  out  of  them 
were  habitual  drunkiu-ds." — 915. 

1080.  "  About  nine-tenths."— 919. 

1081.  "  From  calculations  made  I  should  think  about  one 
half  of  the  imprisonments  are  directly  caused  by  drink  :  many 
more  are  caused  indirectly  by  it.  As  an  instance  in  proof,  of  my 
cfilcidation,  I  take  the  prisoners  received  during  the  past  month  as 
a  fair  average  :  out  of  sixty-two  prisoners,  thirty  committed  crime 
directly  through  drink." — 923. 

1082.  "Perhaps  about  one  in  every  ten  among  the  prisoners 
of  this  g!iol  lias  been  committed  directly  for  drunkenness ;  but  I 
have  long  since  been  of  opinion  and  stiU  beUeve  that  ninety-uiuQ 
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Qy.  Wliat  in'oiwrtiou  of  those  avIio  Imve 
comu  uuUor  ymir  eoKiiizftiicf  iis  ciiminalH 
have  been  the  vietium  of  di-iukiiib'  hiibits  aud 
absuciateu,  lUreutly  or  iudirectly  ? 

out  of  every  100  are  loil  here  iiidiructly  through  that  terrible 
crime,  as  ciruukeniiess  ho  frequently  leads  to  loss  of  employment, 
vagraucy,  theft,  &c." — 931. 

1083.  "  Out  of  1,G50  men  who  have  come  under  my  charge 
during  twelve  mouths,  887  were  for  drunkenness  :  and  for  the 
Bame  offence  270  women  out  of  490."— 934. 


From  C/uipluins  of  H.  M.  Con  rid  Prhsvns. 

Qy.  What  pnjiwrtiou  of  those  who  hnvo 
come  under  your  cogui/.auce  as  crimiuals  have 
been  the  victiius  of  driiikiug  habits  or 
asBociates,  directly  or  iudirectly  ? 

1084.  "  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  precisely,  but  the 
proportion  is  great  in  the  aggregate.  Undoubtedly  it  is  greater 
amongst  the  children  of  the  criminal  and  vagabond  classes,  persons 
of  no  settled  residence,  and  Irish  immigrants,  than  among  the 
children  of  the  respectable  artizan  class.  Directly,  criminals  fi-om 
this  latter  class  are  not  reduced  into  criminal  practices  by  di'ink  so 
much  as  the  love  of  other  vicious  excitements  ;  but  the  former  no 
doubt  are  almost  invariably  the  victims  of  di-iuking  habits  aud 
associates,  both  dii-ectly  and  indu'ectly." — 828. 

1085.  "  About  forty  per  cent."— 855«. 

1086.  "  Approximately  seventy-five  per  cent." — 929. 

1087.  "  Fully  ninety  per  cent."— 835. 

1088.  "  Forty-four  and  a  half  per  cent."'— 952<f. 

1089.  "  A  very  large  proportion  (probably  sixty  per  cent)  of 
convicts  undergoing  penal  servitude,  belong  to  the  class  of 
professional  thieves.  The  business  of  a  professional  thief  is  not 
one  that  could  be  successfully  carried  on  by  a  di'unktU'd,  and  it 
is  found  in  fact  that  convicts  whether  men  or  women  who  may 
be  included  in  this  category,  are  not  addicted  to  habits  of 
intemperance.  Of  the  remainder,  I  should  say  •  about  thirty 
per  cent  owe  their  present  position  to  this  vice." — 958t<. 


Testimony  of  Clergy, 

Qy.  Crime. 

1090.  "  The  principal  cause  of  crime." — Y.  05. 

1091.  "  There  is  no  known  thief,  rogue,  or  vagabond  in  this 
parish  ;  and  no  Public-House  or  Beer-Sliop." — Y.  78. 

1092.  "  Our  local  papers  supply  the  best  answer  to  tiiia 
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Qy.  Crime. 

question  :  iiiuo  crimes  out  of  ten  (of  those  which  appear  in  pubUc) 
were  occasioned  by  intemperance." — Y.  188. 

"*  1008.  "During  my  experience  here  all  the  robberies,  cases  of 
arson,  itc.  may  be  traced  to  excess  in  di'ink." — Y.  517. 

10U4.  "Whatever  crime  there  is  here  is  chiefly  caused  by 
di-mk."— Y.  519. 

1005.  "  Our  workmen  (pitmen)  have  as  a  rule  constant  labour 
and  are  well  paid.  There  would  be  little  or  no  crime  or  pauperism, 
but  for  di-iuk.  At  least  the  main  charges  in  the  police  courts  are 
for  being  drunk  and  incapable  or  disorderly,  and  the  quarrels  which 
arise  from  drink.  The  chief  use  of  the  police  here  seems  to  be  to 
look  after  the  Public-Houses  and  their  inmates." — D.  34. 

1096.  "  A  frightful  amount  of  gambhng  prevails  amongst  the 
miners.  Eegular  '  schools  '  are  established,  and  the  money  won  is 
invariably  spent  in  di-iuk  ;  and  fights  and  quarrels  are  the  results. 
I  know  nothing  more  destructive  of  morality  than  the  Liquor 
Traffic.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  police  cases  here  are  for 
drunkenness  ;  eighty  out  of  every  100  are  drink  cases." — D.  55. 

1097.  "  As  a  county  magistrate,  I  can  say  that  certainly  one 
half  of  our  cases  of  crime  are  traceable  to  intemperance.  ■  As  parish 
priest,  I  should  say  the  same." — D.  56. 

1098.  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crime  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  almost  altogether  that  which  is  the  peculiar 
oflripring  of  drinking."— D.  189. 

1099.  "  But  for  drink,  need  have  neither  crime  nor  pauperism ; 
but  a  quiet,  peaceable  neighbourhood." — Ch.  128. 

1100.  "  If  there  was  no  drinking  here,  the  poUce  would  not 
be  required."— Ch.  189. 

1101.  "The  gaols,  the  union,  and  the  asylum  for  lunatics  in 
this  neighbourhood,  are  more  than  half  full  of  inmates  whose 
misfortunes  are  the  result  of  intemperance." — Ch.  148. 

1102.  "  We  have  no  crime  here,  except  that  proceeding  from 
intemperance." — M.  49. 

Testimony  of  Governors  of  Gaols. 

Qt.  Wliat  ]Troportion  of  re-comraittnIs  rany 
ftj^ftrified  to  ilrinkirig  tinbits  and  associatee, 
ami  to  what  exttnt  do  these  militate  ngain.it 
tht  reformation  of  criminals  on  their  release  ? 

1108.  "One-third,  and  to  a  very  gi-eat  extent;  because 
pnsoner.s  are  nearly  nlways  met  upon  their  discharge  by  old 
associates,  and  taken  back  to  their  former  haunts  and  habit'> 
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Qy.  WHmt  pvopoition  of  i-c-committnlfi  nmy 
1)0  aBcribcil  to  tlriuking  liiibitH  and  associatcR, 
and  to  wlint  extent  do  these  militate  agninKt 
the  reformntion  of  criminals  on  tlicir  roleose  ? 

For  instance,  there  is  in  this  i)rison  at  the  present  time  a  female 
who  has  heen  convicted  forty-eight  times  for  vfwious  oftonces 
which  have  at  all  times  heen  committed  tln-ough  drink.  Slie 
has  paid  nearly  £200  as  fines  for  di-unkenness,  independent  of 
the  ahove  convictions." — 702. 

1104.  "  One-half  of  the  re-committals  may  he  ascribed  to 
drinking  and  drinking  associates.  I  do  not  think  that  imprison- 
ment prevents  intoxication  in  the  least ;  for,  on  their  discharge, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  resort  to  the  Pubhc-House  for  beer." 
726. 

1105.  "  I  think  all  re-committals  may  be  ascribed  to  habits 
of  drinking.  Drinking  habits  and  associates  seriously  interfere 
with  the  reformation  of  criminals." — 736. 

1106.  "  The  whole  of  the  re-committals  :  drinkmg  habits  and 
associates  militate  to  an  alarming  extent  against  the  reformation 
of  criminals." — 741. 

1107.  "Excluding  professional  thieves  and  other  incorrigible 
offenders,  such  as  habitual  tramps,  &c.,  I  consider  that  most  of 
the  relapses  into  crime  are  due  to  these  causes,  and  that  they 
operate  most  perniciously  against  the  efi'orts  made  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  criminals  to  a  respectable  condition  of  life." — 749. 

1108.  "  Forty  re-committals  this  year ;  nearly  half  due  to 
drinking  habits." — 762. 

1109.  "  About  ninety  per  cent.  The  re-committal  of  prisoners 
is  a  very  bad  sign,  and  my  faith  in  the  reformation  of  man  or 
woman  committed  for  the  second  time  is  very  httle." — 762. 

1110.  "  The  proportion  of  're-committals  '  attributable  to  this 
cause  is  very  great.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  on 
discharge  from  j)rison  causes  many  re-committals." — 791. 

1111.  "  The  number  of  're-committals  '  to  this  prison  during 
the  past  year  were  103  males  and  54  females,  and  I  believe  that 
seven- eighths  of  them  were  attributable  to  di-inking  habits  and 
associates ;  reformation  being  seriously  impeded  by  the  faciUty 
with  which  intoxicating  drinks  may  be  obtained." — 793. 

1112.  "  Two  out  of  five  :  they  leave  the  prison  with  the  full 
intention  of  becoming  altered  men  and  women  ;  but  after  a  little 
time  they  fall  in  with  their  old  associates,  and  become  as  bad,  or 
worse  than  before." — 817. 

1118.  "  About  nine-tenths.  Cannot  remember  a  ease  of 
honest  poverty  causing  a  man  to  commit  crime." — 825. 
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Qy.  Vilmt  piopoi  tiou  of  re-coiumittiils  uiiiy 
be  ascribt'd  to  ilrinkiiif;  Imbits  uiul  iisKociiitcs, 
»ml  to  what  extent  ilo  tlii'si:  uiilitiite  iiyiiiiist 
till-  leloimutiou  of  orimiuiils  ou  thoir  leleiisu  ? 

1114.  "Nearly  all  re-committals  maybe  ascribed  to  drinking 
habits.  Tlieir  associates  militate  greatly  against  the  reformation 
of  criminals  on  their  release.  Whatever  good  intentions  may  have 
been  formed  by  a  criminal,  they  are  eradicated  on  discharge  by  the 
associates  who  are  nearly  in  every  case  waiting  for  him,  and  who 
take  the  prisoner  to  the  nearest  Public-House,  where  the  few 
sliillings  that  may  have  been  earned  in  prison  by  industry  and 
good  conduct  are  soon  spent,  and  where  fresh  depredations  are 
contemplated," — 823. 


From  Governors  and  Lady  Superintendents  of  II.  M,  Convict 

Prisons. 

Qy.  What  proportion  of  re-committala  may 
lie  ascribf-il  to  (Irinking  habits  aud  associates, 
auil  to  wliat  extent  do  these  militate  against  the 
reformat  ion  of  criminals  on  theii'  release  ? 

1115.  "Intemperance  I  believe  to  be  about  the  sole  cause  of 
rc-committals." — 760. 

IIIG.  "  About  fifty  per  cent.  Then*  former  associates  are 
invai-iably  on  the  look-out  for  them  on  their  discharge,  and  have  a 
direct  interest  in  preventing  then-  reformation." — 826. 

1117.  "  The  majority.  Many  who  had  obtained  resj)ectable 
emplo}Tnent,  ou  going  out  with  a  message,  or  for  a  holiday, 
generally  repah-ed  to  a  Public-House,  and  thereby  lost  their 
employment."' — 812. 


Testhnontj  of  Chophtms  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  What  proportion  of  re-committols  may 
\x-  ascrilied  to  driiildns  habit.')  and  associates, 
arul  to  what  extent  do  these  militate  against 
the  reformation  of  crimiuaLs  ou  their  release  'I 

1118.  "  Seventy-five  per  cent."— 827. 

1119.  "A  very  large  in-oportion  of  the  re-committals  may  be 
ascribed  to  habitual  drunkenness,  which  almost  prohibits  any 
hope  of  reformation." — 831. 

1120.  "  A  considerable  proportion,  and  it  is  very  evident  that 
a  repetition  of  punishment  and  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  chaplain  for  the  reformation  of  this  class  are  of  little  or  no 
aviiil,  since  every  facihty  is  afforded  them  on  their  discharge." — 
633. 

1121.  "Four-fifths  of  the  committals,  who  are  nearly  all  tlie 
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Qy.  Vflmt  proportion  of  ro-committalB  nmy 
1)0  ascribed  to  drinkiiif;  linbits  niid  nsHOciiitoR, 
niul  to  wbiit  extent  do  tlieso  militate  iiRninHt 
the  reformiitiou  oi  criniiniilH  on  their  release  y 

YKstims  of  drinking  habits  and  associates,  directly  or  indirectly." 

1122.  "Almost  all  the  re-committals  may  he  ascribed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  these  causes.  It  is  usual  for  men  to  bo 
discharged  from  prison  witli  good  intentions  for  the  future,  but 
tlieir  relapse  into  crime  is  owing  generally  to  their  again  meeting 
with  then-  old  drinking  associates." — 837. 

1123.  "  Nearly  three-fourths."— 839. 

1124.  "  Such  prisoners  too  frequently  fall  back  into  their  old 
haunts  and  habits,  being  enticed  also  by  former  bad  companions." 
848. 

1125.  "  The  proportion  ofdrunkards  amongst  the  re-committals 
is,  of  course,  greater  even  than  amongst  the  total  committals. 
Amongst  the  re-committed  are  the  confirmed  drunkards  as  well  as 
habitual  criminals,  and  their  chances  of  reformation  are  each  time 
less."— 845. 

1126.  "I  attribute  eighty  per  cent  of  the  re-committals  to 
drinking  habits  and  associates.  I  need  not  add  that  I  regard 
these  habits  and  associates  as  the  principal  barrier  to  the 
reformation  of  criminals  on  their  release." — 849. 

1127.  "  Eighty  per  cent.  Drinking  habits  and  associates 
form  the  strong  temptation  under  which  those  who  formed  good 
resolutions  in  prison  unhai)pily  too  frequently  fall." — 850. 

1128.  "At  least  half  our  re-committals  maybe  ascribed  to 
(h-iuking  habits  and  associates,  and  these  militate,  ^^ithout  doubt, 
to  a  very  great  extent  against  the  reformation  of  cruniuals  on 
their  release."— 863. 

1129.  "  The  proportion  is  very  great  ;  these  old  habits  and 
associates  do  very  much  indeed  militate  against  the  reformation  of 
criminals.  Many  have  told  me,  apparently  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
how  they  wished  that  the  temptation  Avas  removed  from  them." — 
871. 

1130.  "  About  ninety  per  cent ;   and  to  that  extent  do  I  . 
consider  that  drinking  habits  and  associates  militate  against  the 
reformation  of  criminals  who  have  been  more  than  once  in 
prison."— 892. 

1131.  "  (1)  A  very  large  proportion,  and  (2)  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Indeed,  I  never  entertain  a  hope  of  any  prisoner's 
reformation  who  continues  to  frequent  Public-Houses." — 908. 

1132.  "Of  committals   du-cctly,   thu-ty-two  per  cent;  re- 
committals directly,  forty-three  per  cent." — 907. 
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Qy.  ^\^mt  pi-oportion  of  iv-eomniittiils  may 
1)6  asi'VilHil  to  drinking  hubits  nud  associates, 
»ml  to  what  extent  do  tliese  militate  aRiiinst 
the  refonnatiou  o(  criminals  on  their  release? 

1188.  "Nearly  all  in  this  gaol.  All  efforts  to  reform 
criminals  are  comjiletelj-  millifiecl  by  their  coming  into  contact 
with  old  di'inking  associates  as  soon  as  they  leave  j)rison." — 915. 

1134.  "  (rt)  Certainly  nine-tenths  of  the  re-committals  may 
be  so  ascribed  ;  (b)  these  influences  oppose  our  efforts  to  a  very 
great  extent.  I  believe  the  gaol  might  have  been  shut  up,  had 
not  these  habits,  &c.,  furnished  a  constant  supply  of  prisoners." — 
908. 


From  Cliaplains  of  H.  M.  Convict  Pnsons. 

Qy.  WTiat  proportion  of  re-committals  may 
be  ascribed  to  ilrinkiiig  habits  and  associates, 
and  to  what  extent  do  these  militate  against 
the  reformation  of  criminals  on  their  release  ? 

1135.  "  If  by  the  term  re-committals  is  meant  those  who 
retm-n  to  penal  servitude,  I  fear  very  many,  probably  three- 
fourths."— 828. 

1136.  "  The  gi'eater  proportion  of  re-committals  have  been 
through  drimkenness  and  bad  associates,  which  militate  most 
seriously  against  the  reformation  of  criminals." — 846. 

1137.  "  Sixty  per  cent."— 855.;. 

1138.  "  If  a  prisoner  on  his  discharge  returns  to  drunken 
habits,  his  return  to  prison  is  almost  certain." — 874. 

1139.  "  Ninety  ^ler  cent.  Almost  all  convicts,  when  about  to 
be  discharged,  express  an  intention  to  abstain  ;  those  who  are 
subsequently  tempted  by  associates,  or  the  imagined  comforts  of 
a  Public-House,  sink  rapidly." — 929. 

1140.  "I  should  say  nearly  the  whole.  A  re-committal 
woiild  scarcely  be  possible  without  their  influences." — 835. 

1141.  "Fifty  per  cent."— 952rt. 

1142.  "  Excluding  the  professional  thief  class,  who  are  not 
given  to  excess  in  drink,  except  on  occasions,  it  is  probable  that 
the  bulk  of  the  re-committals  may  be  set  dowTi  to  the  account  of 
intemperance." — 953«. 


Testimony  of  Chief  Constables  and  Superintendents  of  Police, 

Qy.  In  what  respects,  and  to  what  extent 
do  yon  cmsider  the  trafllfi  in  intoxicating 
drinks  U)  be  prfKlnctive  of  crime '.' 

1148.  "It  is  directly  productive  of  crimes  of  violence,  such  as 
assaults,  &c.,  and  acts  of  mischief ;  indirectly,  the  lower  class  of 
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Qy.  In  wlmt  rcspocts,  and  to  whiit  extent 
do  }ou  ccinHider  the  tiHlllc  in  intoxicating 
driukH  to  bo  prodnctivo  of  ciiiue  ? 

Public-Houses  and  Beer-Shops  assist  crime  by  sorviii*;'  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  criminal  classes." — 5. 

1144.  "  This  traffic  is  demoralising  in  its  effects  on  tlie  mind, 
and  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  loss  of  cluiracter,  pecuniiiry 
losses,  &c." — 9. 

1145.  "  Quite  two-thirds  of  our  criminals  find  their  way  to 
prison  either  drunk  or  in  consequence  of  di-ink." — -30. 

1146.  "Vagrancy,  which  now  exists  to  a  fearful  extent,  is,  I 
believe,  due  to  drunkenness  as  the  primary  cause." — 46. 

1147.  "  I  consider  the  liquor  traffic  to  be  most  productive  of 
crime.  The  facilities  for  obtaining  drink  and  the  assembling  of 
poachers,  &c.,  in  low  Public-Houses  and  Beershops  certainly 
promote  the  commission  of  crimes.  In  these  houses,  I  am  sure, 
most  crimes  are  concocted." — 57. 

1148.  "  I  consider  drink  is  the  forerimuer  of  nearly  all 
crimes." — 69. 

1149.  '*  The  charge  books  kept  at  three  stations  in  tliis 
district  show  that  drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime." — 104. 

1150.  "  There  is  not  a  village  or  a  jjarish  in  this  district 
without  some  place  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  One 
village,  with  a  poj)ulation  of  1,600,  has  ten  Public-Houses  and 
Beer- Shops!  We  always  get  the  most  crime  from  places  where 
there  is  a  large  or  disproportionate  number  of  Public-Houses. 
Besides,  I  have  found  nearly  all  petty  robberies  have  been 
committed  solely  for  the  purj^ose  of  iirocuring  money  for  drink." — 
112. 

1151.  "  Many  a  man,  as  soon  as  he  takes  his  week's  pay, 
goes  to  the  Public  or  Beer-House,  and  spends  a  great  portion  of 
his  wages  in  drink  ;  and  then  imder  its  influence,  he  ^\^J1  steal  to 
make  up  the  deficiencj'.  Half  the  thieves  could  not  do  what  they 
do,  if  they  were  not  under  the  influence  of  drink." — 135. 

1152.  "  The  loss  of  employment,  consequent  upon  neglect  of 
work,  then  more  drunkenness,  then  starvation  at  home,  then  theft 
and  other  crimes  ;  these  are  the  waymarks  on  the  high  road  fi'om 
the  Public-House  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  often  to  penal 
servitude."— 139. 

1158.  "Indolence  and  vice,  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
debasement,  ruined  character,  poverty  and  wretchedness — all 
the  usual  effects  of  drinking— induce  men  to  commit  crime." — 148. 

1154.  "  Many  men  commit  crimes  when  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  which  they  would  scorn  to  commit  in  their  sober 
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Qy.  In  what  rosjieots,  ami  to  what  extent 
do  you  consiiler  thv  trartii'  in  intoxicatiug 
ilrinks  to  be  prodnctivc  uf  oriuie  ? 

moments.  I  am  siu-e  this  is  so  in  fully  one-tbird  of  tlio  cases."— 
159. 

1155.  "  In  every  respect.  Poaching  and  other  petty  crimes 
are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  to  spend  at  the 
PubUc  and  Beer-Houses,  and  especially  low  Beer-Houses,  where 
cards  are  introduced.  I  consider  that  the  present  state  of  the  law 
encourages  unprincipled  innkeepers  in  permitting  drunkenness 
and  other  disorders.  It  is  certainly  a  great  evil  that  malsters, 
brewers,  &c.,  owning  Inns,  should  place  such  unprincipled 
characters  therein  as  agents." — 187. 

1156.  "  Fu-stly,  this  traffic  promotes  drunkenness ;  and 
secondly,  di-unkenness  is  followed  by  acts  of  violence,  such  as 
highway  robbery,  rape,  wounding  and  even  murder.  I  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  professional  house-breakers  that  they  never 
break  into  a  house  without  first  ha-sing  taken  a  considerable 
quantity  of  drink  to  '  steady'  their  nerves.  In  short,  drunkenness 
produces  crime  in  so  many  forms  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  time 
to  enumerate  them.  Might  the  question  not  be  answered  by 
asking  another,  viz.,  '  Does  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  diinks 
promote  vu-tue  ? ' " — 189. 

1157.  "  The  uncontrollable  tempers  of  persons  when  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  and  the  poverty  produced  by  intemperance, 
certainly  conduce  to  the  committing  of  a  vast  amount  of  crime." 
218. 

1168.  "  Many  thieves  will  not  commit  offences  until  primed 
by  Uquor :  many  commit  crime  to  obtain  drink ;  and  many 
childi'en  are  di'iven  to  it  through  the  baneful  example  of  drunken 
parents.    One  could  fill  a  volume  with  instances." — 219. 

1159.  "  A  desire  for  di-ink  indu.ces  persons  to  frequent  the 
Pubhc-House,  where  they  meet  with  evil  associates  ;  and  having 
spent  then'  money,  they  steal  in  order  to  obtain  more  di'ink. 
Some  persons  known  to  me  never  steal  except  when  under  the 
influence  of  diink." — 221. 

1160.  "  I  consider  the  traffic  in  intoxicatmg  drinks,  as  at 
present  carried  on,  to  be  productive  of  much  crime.  There  are 
vastly  too  many  drinking  houses  in  the  country,  the  keepers  of 
which  gi-eedily  compete  with  each  other  to  gain  custom  ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  they  get  up  low  concerts,  dancmg  parties,  comic  singing, 
recitations,  &c.,  and  thus  allure  young  people  into  their  places  of 
ribald  mirth;  where  they  are  too  often,  alas,  transformed  into 
drunkards  and  criminals,  to  the  disgi-ace  and  ruin  of  themselves, 
and  the  son-owful  Ixeart-breaking  of  their  parents." — 223. 
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Qy.  In  -what  roRi)ectB,  nnd  to  what  extent 
do  yon  consider  tlie  tiiiflic  in  intoxicnting 
(IrinliB  to  be  productive  of  uriine? 

1161.  "  Public-Houses  and  Beer- Shops  arc  the  places  where 
the  low  characters  iu  this  country  usually  meet  to  concoct  theii* 
crimes,  especially  on  Saturday  nights." — 250. 

11G2.  "  During  my  experience  of  twenty-four  years  as  a 
police-officer,  I  have  found  di'ink  to  be  connected  with  nearly 
every  case  of  crime  that  has  come  under  my  notice." — 208. 

1168.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  two-thirds  of  the  petty  larcenies 
are  committed  by  men  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  on  tlieir 
way  home,  after  having  spent  most  of  the  night  at  Public-Houses 
or  Beer-Shops."— 283. 

1164.  "I  think  the  fact  that  nearly  every  case  brought  into 
a  police-court  may  in  one  way  or  other  be  traced  to  drink,  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  drink  traffic  is  productive  of  crime,  and 
that  far  beyond  all  other  causes.  In  addition  to  the  crime  and 
other  matters  which  come  lender  the  notice  of  the  police,  there  is 
a  terrible  amount  of  human  misery  caused  by  drink.  Nearly 
every  day  I  see  and  hear  things  which  are  never  made  public, 
such  as  women  complaining  of  ill-usage  by  drunken  hu.sbands, 
men  complaining  of  drunken  wives  who  neglect  their  homes  and 
part  with  everything  for  drink:  and  the  remark  these  people 
almost  always  make  is,  '  He  is  a  very  good  husl)and,  or  she  is  a 
very  good  wdfe  (as  the  case  may  be)  only  keep  the  di-ink  from  them.' 
I  liave  been  a  police  officer  thirty-two  years,  and  have  seen 
hundreds  of  wretched  homes,  and  have  had  to  deal  with  the  most 
horrible  cases  ;  and  I  can  confidently  say  that  drink  is  the  prohfic 
parent  of  both  sin  and  wretchedness  in  every  shape  :  in  fact,  more 
crime  and  human  misery  may  be  attributed  to  drink  than  to  all 
other  causes  put  together." — 865, 

1165.  "  This  traffic  is  productive  of  crime  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Evil-disposed  persons  will  remain  di-inking  until  the 
majority  of  respectable  people  are  in  bed,  when  they  saUy  forth 
inflamed  with  di-iuk  and  commit  ofieuces  sometimes,  perhaps, 
planned  in  di'ink,  but  which  very  frequently  were  never  before 
anticipated,  and  which,  but  for  di-ink  and  bad  company,  would 
never  have  been  committed." — 869. 

1166.  "If  children  and  women  are  deducted  from  the  popu- 
lation, we  have  in  this  district  one  Public-House  for  every  thirty 
men.  How  can  they  help  getting  drunk  when  temptation  stares 
them  in  the  face  in  this  way  ?  My  division  is  purely  agricultural, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  these  houses,  the  drink 
traffic  is  literally  a  curse  to  the  people.  The  craving  for  drink 
must  be  satisfied,  even  if  they  steal  for  it." — 383, 


(JONaKyUENCKS  OF  INTKJIl'KKATJS  UAlllTS. 


Ill 


Qy.  Ill  what  rcsixcts,  luiU  to  wliat  exlcut, 
do  you  coiisiiler  the  tnillic  in  iutoxioiitiug 
ilriuks  to  be  pi-oiluctive  of  crime  ? 

1167.  "  Taverns  iiucl  Drinkiug-BlioiJS  iu  low  ueiglibourlioods, 
where  persons  of  vicious  habits  are  allowecl  by  the  present  law  to 
congregate,  are  certainly  productive  of  crime.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  theatres,  music  halls,  and  dancing  saloons,  where  strong 
ill-inks  are  sold.  A  large  proj)ortiou  of  the  j)ersons  who  commit 
crime  are  frequenters  of  these  ijlaces." — 445. 

1168.  "  The  lateness  of  the  hours  for  keeping  open  the  liquor 
shops  induces  the  laboiu*ing  population  to  remain  there  drinking, 
and,  iu  many  cases,  unfitting  themselves  for  their  ordinary 
occupations  the  following  day.  Hence  follows  another  '  bout '  of 
di'inking,  leading  ultimately  to  loss  of  work,  misery,  and  crime," 
448. 

1169.  "  People,  as  a  rule,  fi-equent  Public-Houses,  some  for 
the  sake  of  society,  others  for  society  and  di'ink ;  few,  I  imagine, 
for  di-ink  alone.  Many  vices  are  there  engendered,  and  these 
again  are  fomented  and  stimulated  by  strong  drink.  I  attribute 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  crime  to  strong  drink." — 458. 

1170.  "  Half  the  crime  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  this  traliic 
in  intoxicating  drinks.  Two  years  ago,  I  found  a  certain 
Cathedral  city  Avith  a  Very  large  number  of  the  vilest  dens  of 
Ale  and  Beer-Houses  in  it,  kept  by  a  very  low  class  of 
men,  and  police  supervision  almost  nil.  On  inquiring  the 
cause,  I  was  informed  that  local  brewers  owned  a  great  many  of 
the  houses,  and  the  brewers'  influence  was  so  great  that  the  head 
constable  found  it  necessary  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  houses,  and 
not  report  aU  breaches  of  the  law." — 463. 

1171.  "  The  habits  which  are  for  the  most  part  induced  and 
encouraged  by  this  traffic  do  more  to  vitiate  the  mind,  destroy 
domestic  happiness,  create  a  disregard  for  home,  curtail  earnings, 
reduce  to  poverty,  and  obliterate  every  vestige  of  manliness  than 
all  other  evU  influences  put  together  ;  and  wherever  these  efl'ects 
are  found  to  exist,  and  they  are  common  enough,  there  is  little 
hesitation  to  commit  crime.  Not  less  than  sjventy-tive  per  cent 
of  crinaes  are,  directly  or  indu-ectly,  due  to  the  influence  of  this 
traffic  in  intoxicatiug  drinks." — 473. 

1172.  "  Previous  to  my  present  appoiatment,  I  attended  all 
the  sessions  and  assizes,  in  a  densely-populated  county,  for  six 
years  ;  and  I  found,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  cases  resulted  from  drinking,  particiihuay  cases  of  cutting  and 
wounding,  rape,  indecent  assaults,  and  robbery  from  the  person. 
Prostitution  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  it,  and  theft  (by  males 
and  females)  is  an  invariable  item  iu  connection  with  this  social 
eyil.   The  money  which  ia  so  easily  obtained  is  generally  spent  atj 
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Qy.  In  what  i-oBpeetK,  iiuil  to  wliut  extent, 
«lo  you  cousitler  tlic  trafllc  iu  iutoxicuting 
ilriuis  to  be  produotivu  of  crime  'I 

Public-Houses,  thus  making  the  p'ublicans,  for  the  sake  of  custom, 
ready  to  encourage  botli  thieves  and  prostitutes,  by  harbouring 
them  and  concealing  for  them  their  stolen  property." — 474. 

1173.  "  Out  of  the  twenty  parishes  in  this  division  where 
there  are  no  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  there  is 
seldom  a  case  for  magisterial  interference,  and  the  labom-ing 
classes  are  well  clad  and  live  comfortably.  But  in  the  districts 
Avhere  Public-Houses  and  Beer-shops  exist,  much  misery  may  be 
seen  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  found  for  the  police  and  the 
magistrates  :  the  sole  cause  of  which  is  the  diink." — 508. 

1174.  "  This  traffic  is  productive  of  crime  in  consequence  of 
the  facilities  which  it  gives  at  low  Pubhc-Houses  for  doubtful 
characters  to  meet  and  concoct  crimes.  I  have  found  in  this 
county  that  robberies  of  poultry,  &c.,  generally  take  place  on  a 
Saturday  night  after  closing  hours,  and  by  labourers  -who  have 
spent  their  money  in  the  Public-Houses,  and  left  nothing  for  then- 
Sunday's  dmner."— 538. 

1175.  "At-  Assizes  we  had  eleven  prisoners  for  trial 

from  this  place,  and  every  case  was  owing  to  drink.  Ten  out  of 
the  eleven  were  under  the  influence  of  drink  when  the.  crimes 
were  committed,  and  so  were  three  of  the  prosecutors." — 554. 

117G.  "  Low  Beer-Hou.ses  not  only  encourage  di'unkenness, 
but  aid  and  abet  crime  also  by  receiving  stolen  property." — 599. 

1177.  "From  my  experience  of  twenty-foixr  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  police,  I  feel  convinced  that  if  there  was  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  Public-Houses,  and  if  stringent  pohce 
regulations  were  enforced,  particularly  as  to  the  hours  of  closing, 
we  should  not  need  half  our  present  number  of  pohcemen,  and 
our  gaols,  workhouses,  and  lunatic  asylums  would  not  be  as  now, 
full  to  overflowing,  and  a  higher  scale  of  morality  would  unques- 
tionably exist.    As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  the 

parish  of  T  iu  my  division  had  formerly  two  Pubhc-Houses 

and  two  Beer-Houses,  and  at  that  time  drunkenness  and  crime 
were  rife  in  the  parish.  By  vhtue  of  the  Beer-House  Act  of  18G9, 
the  magistrates  stopped  three  of  the  hcences,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  we  never  hear  of  anything  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  Avhich  requires  pohce  interference.     The  sanie 

may  be  said  of  C          and  S  ,  two  other  viUages  in  this 

district."— 603. 

1178.  "  I  can  trace  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crime  here  to 
intoxicating  drinks.  Some  men  will  go  for  hours  to  plunder 
enough  to  make  sixpence,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  might  by 
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Qy.  lu  wliiU  ii  !.iH.ct?;,  niul  to  wlmt  extent, 
do  you  luusidcr  the  tnillio  in  iuiutoxieiitiiig 
ilriiiks  to  be  pi-oduetivo  of  crime  ? 

working  earn  more  than  double  as  much  as  they  get  by  steahng. 
Some  of  them  are  good  workmen,  too,  but  reduced  to  idle  habits 
through  di-ink." — GGl. 

1179.  "  Meu  are  generally  destitute  of  caution  or  of  the 
slightest  discretion  when  in  diiuk  ;  consequently  the  more  serious 
crimes  against  the  person  are  generally  committed  under  the 
inHuence  of  intoxication." — 665. 

1180.  "By  causing  a  recklessness  of  consequences  when 
under  its  iuHuence,  especially  in  case  of  personal  violence." — 672. 


Testimony  of  Governors  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  Ill  wlmt  i-espects,  aud  to  what  extent, 
di>  you  eousidur  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
druibi  to  be  productive  of  crime  ? 

1181.  "  Crime  in  most  cases  is  committed  through  the 
offender  being  connected  with  intoxicating  diinks,  aud  other 
immoral  practices  which  usually  follow." — 702. 

1182.  "  The  temptation  offered  by  Drink-Shops  in  such 
abundance  leads  to  an  immense  amount  of  crime  and  misery." — 
718. 

1183.  "  The  Public-Houses  in  towns  and  Beer  and  Cider- 
Shops  in  the  country  are  the  habitual  resort  of  the  idle  and 
dissolute  characters,  and  the  habit  of  spending  their  evenings 
there,  eucom-aged  of  course  by  the  publicans,  is  the  fertile  soiu-ce 
of  drunkenness,  riot,  and  crime." — 721. 

1181.  "  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  many  or  most  of 
the  Beer-Houses  were  closed  euthely,  if  Public-Houses  were  also 
closed  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicatmg  di'inks  jjlaced 
under  greater  restrictions  by  shortening  the  hours  for  sale  of  the 
same,  that  most  likely  many  prisons  might  be  closed  soon.  The 
couutxy  might  then  be  divided  into  districts,  and  a  prison  opened 
for  each  district,  the  Government  taking  the  whole  control  and 
charge  of  the  same,  thus  doing  away  with  one  half  or  most  of  the 
jnisons  in  the  country." — 733. 

118.5.  "  Through  late  hom-s,  too  many  houses,  bad  drink,  and 
tlie  non-ejiforcement  of  the  existing  liquor  laws,  this  traffic  is 
productive  of  niueteen-twentieths  of  the  crime  committed." — 710. 

118G.  "  Speaking  of  crime  in  its  broad  sense,  as  comprising 
all  offences  against  tlie  laws,  I  consider  that  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
catmg drink  (as  now  carried  on)  is  the  great  active  agent  aud 
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Qy.  lu  whut  respuetH,  iiiid  to  wliiit  extent, 
(Id  you  (•oiiHider  the  tniftit;  in  intoxicating 
ilriuliii  to  bu  productive  of  criniu  ? 

producing  cause  of  crime.  Tliore  arc,  douljtless,  tlie  moral 
causes,  such  as  disliouest  propensity,  idleness,  ignorance,  violent 
passions,  and  brutal  tempers,  and  sometimes  slieer  want,  which 
are  operative  collaterally  with  the  drink  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  these,  in  most  cases,  as  either  the  result  of  intemperance  in 
some  form,  or  as  having  been  stimulated  into  action  l)y  free 
indulgence  in  di-ink.  The  vicious  company  frequenting  Public- 
Houses  is  in  itself  a  great  snare  to  young  and  weak -principled 
persons." — 749. 

1187.  "Plans  for  the  perpetration  of  all  sorts  of  offences  are 
discussed  in  Public-Houses,  and  eight  out  of  every  ten  people  who 
commit  crime  do  it  when  in  diink." — 762. 

1188.  "  The  traffic  in  intoxicating  di-iuks  leads  to  the 
committal  of  almost  all  the  offences  that  are  committed." — 781. 

1189.  "  I  imagine  if  there  was  no  drink  of  an  intoxicating 
kind  procurable,  you  would  soon  have  some  of  the  prisons 
ticketed  To  be  let,  or  To  be  sold."— 815. 

1190.  "  Nearly  all :  this  traffic  is  the  nurshig  mother  of 
crime."— 817. 

1191.  "It  brings  poverty  on  families,  and  induces  them  to 
commit  crimes  to  supply  their  wants." — 818. 

1192.  "The  late  hours  at  which  Drink-Shops  are  kept  open, 
especially  on  Saturdays,  and  Sunday  trading  are  certainly  very 
productive  of  crime  and  misery."— 825. 

1193.  "  Keeping  open  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicatmg 
drinks  late  into  the  night  is  productive  of  much  crime.  It  will  be 
found  that  stabbing,  wounding,  and  offences  generally  against  the 
person,  are  to  be  dii-ectly  traced  to  this  cause." — 820. 


From  Governors  and  Lcuhj  Supenntendcnls  of  11.  M.  Convict 

Piisons. 

Qy.  In  what  respects,  lUid  to  wliut  extent, 
do  you  consider  the  tniilic  in  intoxicating 
diiiilts  to  be  productive  of  crime '/ 

1194.  "I  believe  that  the  passion  for  di-iuk  tends  to  incapacitate 
a  man  for  steady  labour,  and  that  the  poverty  it  thus  produces, 
drives  him  into  every  description  of  crime  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money." — 700. 

1195.  "  I  believe  thi-ee-fourths  of  all  crime  to  be  more  or  less 
the  results  of  indulgence  in  intoxicatmg  di-inks." — 759. 
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Qy.  In  what  respects,  and  to  wliiit  extent, 
.lo  you  consider  the  tniftlc  hi  iuto>dcating 
ilrinis  to  be  productive  of  crime  ? 

1196.  "  The  keepers  of  low  Public-Houses  are  frequently  also 
'  receivers,'  and  their  houses  th6  resorts  of  habitual  criminals. 
The  enticements  of  bad  associates  acting  upon  men  whose  senses 
have  been  confused  by  di'ink  too  often  lead  the  latter  into  the  first 
crime,  from  the  toils  of  which  the  receivers  are  far  too  acute  to 
release  them." — 826i. 

Testimony  of  Chaplains  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  In  what  respects,  and  to  what  extent, 
do  you  consider  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  to  be  productive  of  crime  ? 

1197.  "To  this  must  be  mainly  attributed  the  absence  of 
self-respect,  an  indifference  to  home  comforts,  neglect  of  work, 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  extreme  poverty — any  one  or  all 
of  which  may  lead  to  crime." — 883. 

1198.  "In  the  majority  of  cases,  drink  is  the  cause,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  crime.  Poverty  is  seldom  alleged  by  prisoners 
themselves  as  the  cause." — 834. 

1199.  "  The  multitude  of  small  Beer  and  Cider-Shops  in  the 
country  are  very  mischievous,  as  temptations  to  working  men." — 
830. 

1200.  "There  are  few  crimes  committed  which  are  not 
planned  in  the  PubHc-House ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  intemperance  is  the  greatest  inducement  to  crime 
that  exists.  Directly,  it  is  seen  in  convictions  for  drunkenness, 
assaults,  rapes,  and  robberies,  committed  under  the  influence  of 
drink;  indirectly,  it  is  seen  in  acts  of  dishonesty,  committed  under 
the  influence  of  poverty,  which,  amongst  the  lower  orders,  is  the 
natural  result  of  intemperance." — 837. 

1201.  "  If  the  traffic  were  restricted,  though  crime  might  not 
be  destroyed,  it  would  be  minimised  enormously." — 845. 

1202.  "  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  demand  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  facilities  granted  for  suppljdng  it ;  and  I  may 
safely  say  that  three-quarters  of  the  crime  committed  is  due  to 
drink."— 849. 

1203.  "In  the  coal  district  round  here,  'clearing  night' 
comes  once  a  fortnight  (Saturday).  Working  men  go  for  a  'quai't 
or  two,'  stay  till  near  midnight,  are  then  turned  out,  generally 
fresh,  if  not  drunk.  Fighting  results ;  loss  of  situation  sometimes; 
stabbing,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  productive  of  crime  than 
Public-House  drinking  late  on  a  Saturday  night.  If  the  beer 
were  taken  home,  it  would  not  be  so  bad.    My  experience  in  this 
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Qy.  In  wliftt  rcRpccta,  and  to  wlmt  extent,  » 
do  you  consider  the  trnHlc  in  intoxicating 
drinks  to  bo  productive  of  crime  ? 

prison  for  nineteen  years  leads  mc  to  the  conviction  tliat  crime  is 
caused  by  drunkenness.  When  wox-k  is  slack,  drunkenness  and 
committals  to  i)rison  decrease,  and  vice  versa." — 854. 

120-1.  "  If  there  were  no  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the 
source  of  a  large  proportion  of  crime,  especially  amongst  the 
lower  orders,  would  be  dried  up.  The  present  facility  for  obtaining 
strong  drinks  begets  or  increases  the  temptation,  as  Avell  as  the 
opportunity,  to  indulge  in  them,  and  thus  leads  to  crime." — 861. 

1205.  "  The  sight,  and  even  the  proximity,  of  a  Public-House 
is  a  sore  temptation  to  many  men.  Crimes  of  the  heavier  sort  are 
very  commonly  plotted  at  Public-Houses.  In  cases  of  robbery, 
either  the  robber  or  the  robbed — very  frequently  both — have  just 
issued  either  wholly  or  partially  drunk  from  a  Public-House. 
The  greater  proportion  of  young  men  among  the  labouring  classes 
will  spend  but  a  small  sum  on  the  common  decencies  and 
necessities  of  Hfe.  The  rest  of  then*  earnings  are  usually  spent  in 
some  kind  of  pleasure  or  amusement — the  pleasure  too  frequently 
of  drinking — which  is  often  followed  by  crime;  and  thus  crime, 
even  the  crime  of  theft,  is  more  common  amongst  young  men  who 
have  only  themselves  to  keep,  than  it  is  amongst  married  men 
with  families  dependent  upon  them." — 877. 

1206.  "  A  large  number  of  our  prisoners  are  competed  for 
misdemeanom-s  and  felony  committed  inside  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Public-Houses.  Public-Houses  and  Beer-Shops 
are  refuges  for  all  kinds  of  bad  characters,  and  they  hold  out  to 
the  working  classes  every  facility  and  temptation  to  spend  their 
hardly-earned  wages.  Wages  mis-spent  conduces  to  poverty,  and 
poverty  tempts  a  man  to  be  dishonest,  causes  his  children  to  be 
neglected,  and  the  wife  too  frequently  to  foUow  in  her  husband's 
steps."— 883. 

1207.  "Intoxicating  drinks  do  most  certamly  urge  to  crime 
(1)  the  hungi-y  and  starved,  who  can  often  get  drink  given  to 
them  ;  (2)  the  despairing  and  miserable,  who  make  drink  their 
refuge,  and  (8)  the  weak-minded  and  the  passionate,  the  former 
flying  to  it  in  ignorance  and  indifference,  and  the  latter,  by  it, 
adding  fuel  to  fire."— 908. 

From  Chaplains  of  H.  M.  Convict  Prisons. 

Qy.  In  what  respects,  and  to  what  extent, 
do  you  consider  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinVq  to  he  productive  of  crime  ? 

1208.  "  Speaking  generally,   I  have  little    hesitation  in 
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Qt.  In  what  respects,  and  to  what  oitent, 
Jo  you  consider  the  truffle  in  iutoxicatiug 
drinks  to  be  productive  of  eriuic  ? 

asserting  my  conviction  that  tliree-foiirtlis  of  tlie  crime  committed 
by  prisoners  maybe  traced,  directly  or  indii-ectly,  to  habits  of 
drinking." — 884. 

1209.  "  Just  as  far  as  the  traffic  affords  facilities,  and  holds 
ont  inducements  to  drink  intoxicating  beverages,  criminals  or 
^-ictims  are  likely  to  be  produced." — 929. 

1210.  "  The  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  at  the  Public- 
Houses  and  the  Beer- Shops  is  a  snare  by  which  many  are 
unwarily  trapped,  and  crime  to  an  immeasurable  extent  is  the 
consequence." — 835. 

1211.  "  The  increase  of  Public-Hoiises  tends  to  the  increase 
of  crime.  Low  Beer-Shops  and  coffee-shops  are  also  helpers  in 
this  direction." — 852. 

1212.  "  The  late  hours  during  Avhicli  intoxicating  diinks  are 
sold  and  Public-Houses  kept  open  for  men  to  congregate  in,  are 
unquestionably  productive  of  much  serious  crime.  Most  of  the 
serious  crimes  against  the  person,  such  as  maUcious  woxinding, 
stabbing,  &c.,  are  committed  dm-ing  drunken  brawls  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night."— 915. 

1213.  "  In  this  town  of  ,  with  a  population  of  hardly 

8,000,  there  are  twenty-three  Public-Houses  !  As  long  as  the 
law  will  permit  this  state  of  things,  so  long  shall  we  have  to 
enlarge  our  gaols,  workhousess,  and  lunatic  asylums.  There  is 
scarcely  a  prisoner  who  comes  under  my  notice  who  does  not, 
directly  or  indh*ectly,  attribute  his  coming  to  gaol  to  the  Beer- 
House.  Poachers  would  not  thrive  as  they  do,  were  it  not  for 
their  meetings  at  the  Beer-Houses.  I  also  think  that  our  police- 
men are  too  apt  to  wink  at  the  Public-House  keepers  selling 
during  prohibited  hours.  I  have  heard  for  a  fact  that  in  some 
quarters  the  pohce  receive  '  hush '  money  for  not  reporting.  No 
pohceman  ought  to  be  in  one  district  for  more  than  two  years  : 
he  gets  to  be  too  well  known." — 984. 

1214.  "  As  the  schoolmaster  who  has  been  here  twenty  years 
says:  '  They  either  come  to  prison  for  drink  (i.e.,  they  steal  in 
order  to  get  money  for  drinking),  or  from  drink  (i.e.,  are  drunk  at 
the  time  they  commit  the  theft,  &c.)'  I  quite  agree  with  this." — 
950. 

1215.  "  If  there  were  no  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  crime 
would  be  reduced  to  the  extent,  I  firmly  believe,  of  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent." — 952rt. 

1216.  "  Public-Houses,  so  much  more  numerous  than  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  real  wants  of  the  population,  present  a 
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Qy.  In  wliut  roBiwctB  ami  to  wliat  extent 
do  you  consider  the  tinmc  in  iutoxicatin« 
drinkn  to  be  productive  of  crime  'I 

great  temptation  to  the  young  to  frequent  them,  who  gradually 
acqiin-e  the  habit  of  indulging  to  excess,  and  who,  being  thrown 
amongst  bad  associates,  readily  fall  into  criminal  practices. 
In-om  my  experience  as  chaplain,  formerly  of  a  large  borough 
prison,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  a  convict  prison,  I  should 
say  that  about  thu-ty-five  per  cent  of  the  crime  of  the  country 
is  to  1)6  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  intemperance."— 953. 


Section  29.  PAUPERISM. 


"  The  provision  made  by  the  poor-law  of  a  home  in  the  union  workhouse  is 
abused  by  many,  who  set  aside  all  idea  of  tlirift,  and  spend  all  that  they 
can  earn  in  drink,  knowing  that  they  can  betake  themselves  to  the  parish 
for  a  refuge  when  all  is  finished." — {Report,  page  10.) 


Testimony  of  Masters  and  Chaplains  of  Worhliouses. 

Qy.  What  proportion  of  those  who  have 
come  luider  your  cognizance  as  paupers  have 
been  made  such  through  the  iutemijerance  of 
themselvea  or  others  1 

1217.  "  My  own  individual  conviction  is  that  no  less  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  paupers  become  such  through  their  own 
intemperance  or  that  of  others." — 965. 

1218.  "  From  personal  information  obtained  in  course  of 
conversation  with  the  several  inmates,  an  average  of  eighty  per 
cent  have  come  into  this  house  through  intemperance." — 968. 

1219.  "The  following  facts  will  give  j)oint  to  yom*  qitery : 
We  have  fourteen  men  in  this  house  :  eight  men  have  been 
drunkards,  and  owe  their  being  here  to  drink ;  four  are  lunatics 
or  idiots ;  two  have  had  long  families,  and  they  alone  of  the 
fourteen  have  lived  to  any  good  purpose  as  honest  and  industrious 
characters." — 989. 

1220.  "  About  nine-tenths  of  the  men,  one  half  of  the 
women,  and  a  few  children,  making  about  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  inmates." — 1,002. 

1221.  "Nearly  every  male  and  some  few  of  the  females," — 
1,022. 


CONSEQUKNCKS  01-  INTEJIPliRATK  JIAIilTS. 
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Qy.  What  proportion  of  tlioso  wbo  huvo 
coiue  under  your  coguiziiuce  us  jjaupors  have 
bf«u  made  such  through  the  intempoiauce  of 
themselves  or  others '/ 

1222.  "  Two-tliii'ds  of  the  ailult  males,  auci  one-third  of  the 
adult  females."— 1,048. 

1223.  "  I  think  we  may  safely  say  two-thirds  become 
jmupers  through  di-ink,  either  dii-ectly  or  indii-ectly." — 1,050. 

1224.  "  Out  of  eighty-six  lately  on  the  books,  I  find  that 
forty-seven  have  been  brought  here  wholly  or  partially  through 
the  influence  of  drink.''- — 1,061. 

1225.  "  Of  those  who  are  at  present  inmates  here,  I  can 
trace,  directly,  forty  per  cent  to  this  source,  and  I  beUeve  that 
the  average  per  centage  would  be  found  to  be  greater." — 1,089. 

1226.  "  Out  of  the  479  inmates  here,  110  are  cliildreu,  and 
of  the  remaining  369  adults  there  are  sixty-six  whose  pauperism 
may  be  dii-ectly  and  immediately  traced  to  their  over  indulgence 
in  strong  di-iuk.  The  cliildi'en  are,  as  a  rule,  the  offspring  of 
drunken  and  dissolute  parents." — 1,097. 

1227.  "Four  or  five  years  ago,  I  made  a  similar  return, 
giving  an  average  of  eighty-five  j)er  cent  becoming  chargeable 
thi'ough  di'ink.  I  fully  believe  this  computation  to.  be  correct  at 
the  present  time." — 1,161. 

1228.  "  If  Pubhc-Houses  were  closed,  W'orkhouses  would  be 
empty,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  next  generation." — 1,112. 

1229.  "  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  greater  pai't  of  the 
adult  inmates  have  brought  themselves  to  what  they  are  by  their 
former  intemperance.  We  have  at  present  about  twenty  old  men 
in  the  house  over  sixty  years  of  age,  all  of  whom  I  think  if 
temperate  would  be  living  in  their  own  homes,  in  receipt  of  out- 
door rehef.    I  think  this  is  a  criterion  to  go  by." — 1,627. 

1230.  "I  believe  that  fully  three-fom-ths  of  the  inmates  of 
workhouses  become  paupers  tlu-ough  drink." — 1,162. 

1231.  "  T  Hhould  say  eighty  per  cent  of  the  males,  and  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  females." — 1,194. 

1232.  "  We  have  at  present  ninety-tw'o  inmates,  of  whom 
thirty-two  have  been  brought  to  the  workhouse  through  di-unken 
habits."— 1,196. 

1233.  "  I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  Hst  of  inmates, 
and  I  find  but  one  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  pauperism 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  intemperance.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  paupers  that  come  under 
my  care  are  made  so  by  the  intemperance  of  themselves  or 
others."- 1,214. 
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Qy.  What  proportion  of  tUoBo  wlio  )iave 
como  undor  your  cogiiiitanco  as  paiiporn  have 
bcun  mado  such  tliroiiyh  tho  ijitciuperaiice  of 
thomselveH  or  others '/ 

1234.  "  Above  half  of  the  adult  male  paupers  aud  many 
ft  omeu  and  cliildrou  are  here  through  iuteinperauce  :  as  regards 
uhe  women  and  children,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  drunken  husbands 
and  fathers." — 1,280. 

1285.  "  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  of  the  ninety-four  inmates 
here  now  fully  three- fourths  of  them  have  been  brought  here  either 
through  drunkenness  on  their  own  part  or  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  them." — 1,247. 

123G.  "  We  have  an  average  of  thirty  children,  and  every 
third  inmate  (childi'en  included)  is  made  such  entirely  thi'ough 
di-ink."— 1,251. 

1237.  "  I  do  not  think  I  am  at  all  over-stating  things  when 
I  say  at  least  nine-tenths  of  our  paupers  are  such  through 
intemperance." — 1,800. 

1238.  "  I  have  very  cai'efuUy  iiKjuired  into  the  antecedents 
of  the  inmates  of  this  house,  and  I  hud  that  about  two-thirds  are 
here  through  over-indulgence  in  intoxicants." — 1,860. 

1289.  "After  making  careful  inquiries,  I  find  that  all  the 
males  of  the  aged  and  infirm  class  have  invariably  been  heavy 
drinkers  through  life.  Of  the  able-bodied  class  of  male  paupers, 
drink  has  ahv.iys  been  the  primary  cause  of  their  becoming 
temporary  paupers.  On  making  personal  inquiries,  I  find  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  casual  class  give  drink  as  the  cause  of  their 
leading  their  present  useless  life." — 1,408. 

1240.  "I  stated  in  rej)ly  to  a  similar  question  put  to  me 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Rev.  Archdeacon  Sandford,  that 
fully  one  half  of  pauperism  is  caused,  either  immediately  or 
approximately,  by  intemperance,  and  further  experience  convinces 
me  that  I  then  under- stated  rather  than  over-estimated  the 
proportion  of  pauperism  occasioned  by  drink." — 1,417. 

1241.  "  I  believe  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  a  pauper 
entering  a  workhouse,  the  cause  is  drink." — 1,434. 

1242.  "We  have  many  old  and  infirm  inmates  of  the  male 
class,  nearly  all  of  Avhom  are  paupers  through  intemperance.  I 
believe  we  have  but  very  few  who  could  not  have  averted  theur  mis- 
fortunes had  they  only  let  the  drink  alone.  TJierc  is  not  a  single 
case  of  a  man  here  under  sixty  jgiixs  of  age  but  who,  for  a 
certainty,  has  become  a  pauper  through  intemperance."— 1,448. 

1243.  "  It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  how  many  ;  but  as  an 
instance,  out  of  fourteen  in  ono  ward  twelve  might  be  said  to  be 
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Qy,  Wliat  prop<.>rtion  o(  tliouo  who  have 
come  "uuder  your  coguizttuco  us  paupers  have 
been  made  such  thi\>ugh  the  Lutemperauue  of 
themselves  or  others  ? 

paupers  tlii-ougli  iiitemperauce  or  improvidence  conuected  with 
di-iukiug  habits." — 1,566. 

1244.  "  My  experience  is  that  the  majority  of  paupers  become 
so  through  driuk.  The  cases  are  very  few  comparatively  in  which 
reiiUy  decent  people  come  to  it  thi-ough  sheer  inability  to  work." 
1,604. 

1245.  "  Nine-tenths  of  the  men,  and  I  beheve  many  of  the 
old  and  infirm  women." — 1,681. 

1246.  "  A  large  proportion;  perhaps  three-fourths  or  more  : 
this  appHes  to  women  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  intercourse  vdth.  both  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  in  this 
workhouse,  and  their  condition  as  paupers  may  be  nearly  always 
traced  either  to  their  own  drinking  habits,  or  to  those  of  some 
member  of  their  family  on  whom  they  were  dependent." — 1,710, 

1247.  "  It  would  scarcely  be  beside  the  truth  to  say  that  100 
per  cent  of  our  paupers  are  made  so  through  drink  :  seventy-five 
or  eighty  per  cent  may  be  aflB.rmed  with  certainty." — 1,794. 

1248.  "  Leaving  out  children,  seven-tenths.  This  very  large 
average  may  be  accoimted  for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people 
liere  have  followed  the  occupations  of  costermougers,  bricklayers, 
labom'ers,  shoemakers  and  journeymen  tailors,  and  sometimes 
journeymen  painters  and  carpenters." — 1,970. 


PAETICULAE  INCIDENTS,  llEMARKS,  &c.  ' 


Qy.  PauperiBtii. 

1249.  "  L.ist  year  we  had  a  sohcitor  an  inmate  of  this  work- 
house. This  person  was  for  years  doing  a  good  practice  ui  this 
town,  but  he  gave  way  to  drink  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that 
ruin  overtook  him  and  he  became  a  j)auper.  On  his  admission  to 
the  workhouse  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  pitching  all  his 
clothes  into  a  furnace  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  vermin 
infesting  them.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  individual  referred 
to  was,  prior  to  his  becoming  a  sot,  quite  buckish  in  appearance 
and  very  particular  as  to  the  style  of  his  dress." — 965. 

1250.  "  Tliere  is  a  strong  healthy  man  in  this  house  who 
remains  aa  indoor  pauper  bocautic  here  he  feelti  he  h  saie  from 
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the  numerous  temptations  to  drink  which  beset  him  outside." — 
965. 

1251.  "  I  have  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  a  medical  officer  to  a 
certain  workhouse  witli  whicli  I  was  coimected,  and  who  stood 
high  in  his  profession,  but  who  gave  way  to  di'ink,  and  thus 
caused  his  wife  and  cliildren  to  leave  him.  Wlien  by  his  side,  on 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  as  I  spoke  of  the  misery  drink  had  brought 
on  him  and  his  family,  he  lifted  up  his  right  arm,  and  with  his 
shii-t-sleeve  wiped  away  the  tears  which  triclded  down  his  cheeks, 
as  he  exclaimed,  '  Curse  it,  curse  it,  curse  it.'  Would  that  every 
di-ink-seller  could  have  heard  his  dying  words  !  " — 905. 

1252.  "  I  almost  daily  admit  i^ersons  who  never  need  darken 
the  door  of  a  union  but  for  di-ink.  Only  last  week  I  admitted  a 
man  and  his  family,  who,  off  and  on,  have  been  chargeable  to  the 
ratepayers  since  1864,  at  a  loss  of  £160.  This  man  could  have 
constant  employment  at  his  trade  from  any  master  in  the  town, 
but  for  the  drink  :  the  same  is  true  of  many  others." — 1,041. 

1253.  "  A  large  proportion  of  indoor  paupers  are  single  men, 
or  men  who  have  become  widowers  in  early  hfe.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  more  improvident  than  married  men,  and  spend  then-  money 
at  the  Beer-House,  and  consequently  drift  into  the  workhouse.  I 
have  found  this  to  be  the  case  during  thirteen  years'  experience 
as  a  workliouso  master.  In  that  time  I  have  had  almost  all  sorts; 
but,  like  the  governor  of  Canterbury  Gaol,  I  have  not  had  a 
teetotaler."— 1,050. 

1254.  "  Never  had  a  total  abstainer  in  the  house  for  ten  years 
past."— 1,064. 

1255.  "  Within  the  last  year,  four  or  five  men  have  been  in 
this  house  who  have  held  good  positions  in  society,  but  who 
through  drink  and  its  consequences  have  come  to  the  workhouse. 
One,  a  surgeon,  highly  educated,  and  who  left  St.  Bartholomew's 
wdth  high  honours  and  first-class  abilities,  had,  previously  to 
coming  here,  been  an  inmate  of  an  asj'lum  and  a  prison.  It  was 
a  sad  sight  to  see  him,  a  fine-looking  man  at  forty  years  of  age, 
picking  oakum  in  a  workhouse  with  the  very  outcasts  of  society." 
1,050. 

1256.  "  During  the  time  that  I  have  visited  the  inmates  of 

B  Union  (four  and  a-haK  years),  I  have  noticed  that  there 

have  always  been  among  them  two  distinct  classes  of  drunkards ; 
viz.,  (1)  those  who  have  had  more  or  less  of  education  aiid 
occupied  respectable  positions,  but  who  have  brought  themselves 
to  poverty  by  drink  ;  (2)  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant.  Of  the 
first  class  m  this  little  union,  we  have  had  during  the  past  year  a 
schoolmaster,  a  doctor,  an  innkeeper,  and  a  farmer— all  more  or 
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less  educated  autl  clever  uieu,  but  who  have  been  brought  into 
theu-  present  miserable  couditiou  only  by  indulgence  in  drink  and 
consequent  neglect  of  business." — 1,050. 

1'257.  '-One  great  cause  of  excessive  drinking  is  the  custom 
amongst  fai-mers  and  others  of  always  exj^ecting  the  doctor,  when 
he  caSs,  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  of  giving  a  man  a  pint  of 
beer  (instead  of  money)  as  soon  as  he  has  done  some  small  job." 
1,050. 

1258.  "  We  have  in  this  house  an  accoimtant,  a  chemist  and 
di-uggist,  and  a  clergyman's  son  coming  in  to-morrow  morning,  all 
of  whom,  but  for  diink,  might,  I  believe,  have  been  in  respectable 
j)ositions  of  life." — 1,161. 

1259.  "  Two  surgeons  and  a  chemist  have,  in  my  time  as 
master  here,  died  in  this  house  from  the  effects  of  di'imkenness." 
1,183. 

1260.  "  I  have  been  connected  with  one  of  the  workhouses  in 
London  for  more  than  thii-ty  years ;  several  himdreds  being 
admitted  and  discharged  every  year,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  only  one  total  abstainer  was  admitted,  and  that  only  for  a 
few  days.    He  would  not  touch  the  beer  allowed  him." — 1,209. 

1261.  "  I  have  been  nine  years  master  of  tliis  house,  and 
have  never  had  an  inmate  that  was  a  total  abstainer  from 
intoxicating  Hquors." — 1,214. 

1262.  "  I  find  in  this  district  (a  metaUic  mining  district)  that 
the  miners  comj)lain  of  not  being  sufficiently  paid  for  their  work, 
and  consequently  that  they  cannot  provide  necessaries  for  them- 
selves and  families,  whereas  a  great  number  of  the  miners  (there 
are  honourable  exceptions)  between  their  '  pays '  run  into  debt  at 
the  Drink- Shops  to  the  extent  of  fully  one-third  of  then-  earnings  ; 
the  remaining  two-thu-ds  must  serve  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
family,  including  the  man  himself  of  course,  for  he  must  have  his 
food  out  of  the  said  two-thirds.  Whatever  necessary  the  wife's 
allowance  is  insufficient  to  pay  for,  she  incurs  a  debt  for  it ;  and 
as  time  wears  on,  the  debt  increases  until  the  credit  ceases. 
When  the  crash  comes,  the  husband  takes  w'hatever  he  can  in  the 
shape  of  money  and  goes  ofl'  to  Wales,  the  North  of  England,  or 
to  America ;  and  leaves  his  wife  and  family  a  burden  on  the 
rates,  and  his  debts  as  a  legacy  to  his  creditors.  I  consider  this 
class  of  people  as  paupers  not  through  choice,  but  owing  solely  to 
the  intemperance  of  their  (should  be)  natural  guardian  and 
protector.  About  one  half  the  children  in  our  union  schools  are 
deserted  either  by  one  or  both  parents." — 1,236. 

1263.  "1  have  at  present  in  this  house,  as  inmates,  a 
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clergyman's  son,  a  solicitor,  and  the  sous  and  daughters  of  some 

of  the  once  most  respectable  tradespeople  in  H  .    I  am  quite 

satisfied  that  drink  is  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism." — 1,251. 

1264.  "  At  a  union  house  in  the  county  of  C  ,  there  have 

been  reheved,  -within  the  last  twelve  months,  a  master  of  a 
workhouse,  a  doctor,  a  schoolmaster,  and  an  alderman,  and  each 
case  of  pauperism  was  attributable  to  excessive  drinking." — 1,2G0, 

1265.  "  As  a  workhouse  master  of  twenty-foui*  years'  standing, 
I  can  testify  that  by  far  the  greater  j)roportion  of  misery,  povex-ty, 
and  crime  is  caused  by  the  inordinate  love  of  drink  which 
pervades  the  lower  classes.  Many  men  are  now  receiving  rehef 
from  this  board  who  in  earher  days  possessed  a  competency. 
Drink  has  brought  them  to  the  parish." — 1,323. 

1266.  Intemperance  is  a  fruitful  source  of  paui^erism,  and 
men  in  the  receipt  of  high  wages  often  apply  for  relief  within  a 
week  after  illness  or  an  accident.    Some  glaring  examples  of  ruin 

wrought  by  drink  have  come  under  my  notice :   E —  G  ,  aged 

58  years,  who  is  now  in  the  workhouse,  when  a  young  man  was 

confidential  clerk  to  G  W  and  Co.,  of  M  .    He  was 

sent  to  London  to  take  charge  of  a  business  which  the  fii'm  wished 
to  open  there.  He  was  led  astray  and  became  intemperate.  His 
declension  then  began,  and  though  Mr.  J.  W.  has  from  time  to 
time  made  eft'orts  to  reclaim  him,  and  would  now  renew  them  if 
it  were  possible  to  restore  him  in  any  way,  yet  he  has  gravitated 
until  he  found  his  place  in  om-  stone-shed.  He  wanders  as  a 
vagabond,  drinking  what  he  can  get ;  and  when  weak  with  want 
of  food,  and  squaUd  in  clothing,  though  never  coarse  in  language, 
he  gets  into  the  workhouse  and  stays  here  until  either  the  restless 
spu'it  of  wandering,  or  an  inordinate  craving  for  stimulants 
prompts  him  to  go  forth." — 1,488. 

1267.  "  The  chaplain  of  this  workhouse  is  also  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  the  vicarage  of  which  he  has  held  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  he  is  enabled  to  state  from  the  opportunities  of 
observation  thus  given  him,  that  the  drinking  men  of  the  parish 
commonly  gravitate  towards  the  workhouse  as  they  advance  in 
years,  while  the  sober  men  of  the  same  age  are  either  continuing 
their  w^ork,  or  receiving  out-door  relief." — 1,627. 

1268.  "  In  all  parts  of  Herefordshke,  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  consist,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  food 
and  drink  (principally  cider),  so  that  they  are  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  look  upon  cider  as  part  of  their  daily  sustenance.  I 
need  not  state  that  this  abominable  custom  on  the  part  of  the 
landed  proprietors  is  a  source  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
4rmikennes3." — 1,647. 
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Qy.  PauperiBiu. 

1261).  "  Ouly  oue  total  abstaiuer  here  in  an  experience  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  !  " — 1,771. 

1270.  "  The  craving  for  drink  is,  I  may  say,  ahnost 
invariably  the  besetting  sin  of  the  able-bodied  women,  many  of 
whom  but  for  that  would  make  most  useful  domestic  servants.  I 
have  lately  found  places  for  two,  but  expect  them  both  back  again 
in  disgrace  on  this  account.  I  have  often  tried,  but  have  never 
yet  succeeded  in  re-establishing  such  a  person  as  a  respectable 
servant . " —  1 , 90(3 . 

1271.  "  It  is  pitiable  and  heart-rending  to  see  how  many  who 
ought  to  hold  respectable  jwsitions  in  society  are  here  from  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  have  had  to  do  with  many  who, 
from  theh  own  statements,  have  evidently  had  great  oj)portunities. 
I  could  name  several ;  «'.//.,  the  following  may  suffice :  A  -poor 
widow,  who  was  possessed  of  i;70,000  at  her  second  max'riage,  lost 
all  through  her  husband's  intemperance.  This  workhouse  is 
partly  built  on  their  freehold.  She  died  here  about  three  years 
ago.  A  professor  of  music,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Oxford,  died  here.  And 
many  others  are  here  who  confess  to  me  that  they  owe  the  loss  of 
health,  friends,  money,  and  position  to  this  one  great  curse  of 
drink."— 1892. 


Testimony  of  Clergy, 

Qy.  Pauperism. 

1272.  "  Some  spend  all  they  earn  in  di'ink,  knowing  that 
there  is  a  provision  made  at  the  union." — Y.  23. 

1273.  "  There  is  very  little  poverty  in  this  (an  agricultural) 
parish  :  we  have  no  Public-House  or  Beer-Shop." — Y.  78. 

1274.  "  Temporary  pauperism  in  times  of  sickness  is  chiefly 
caused  by  imijrovideuce  and  drinking." — Y.  316. 

1275.  "  During  my  experience  here,  nearly  every  case  of 
pauperism  has  been  due  to  excess  in  diink." — Y.  517. 

1276.  "  What  pauperism  is  existing  here  (population  5,000) 
is  chiefly  caused  by  diink." — Y.  519. 

1277.  "  Pauperism  is  much  on  the  increase  through  drink." 
Y.  173. 

1278.  "  Of  pauperism  there  would  be  scarcely  any  but  for 
drink."— Ch.  45. 

1279.  "As  chaplain  of  the  C  Union,  I  find  that  nearly 

ail  the  imnutcs  h;i,ve  brought  themselves  there  throu{j;h  iutempcr- 
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auce,  aud  other  evils  arising  from  it.  I  gather  this  not  merely 
from  my  own  knowledge  aud  observation,  but  also  from  tlie 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  other  officials,  elicited  by  my  own 
inquiries." — Ch.  59. 

1280.  "  There  need  be  no  i)overty  in  such  a  place  as  this  if 
the  working  classes,  who  are  employed  in  mining  and  agriculture, 
did  not  spend  their  money  in  drink." — Ch.  125. 

1281.  *'  The  pauperism  here  is  the  direct  resultvof  di-iuk." — 
Ch.  79. 

1282.  "  Intemperance,  I  should  say,  is  directly  or  indu-ectly, 
the  cause  of  quite  nine-tenths  of  the  pauperism  which  abounds  in 
our  district.— Ch.  129. 

1283.  "  We  have  huudi-eds  pauperised  by  drink,  though  they 
have  received  good  wages  for  years." — Ch.  347. 

1284.  "  Many  paupers  have  been  made  so  in  this  parish 
through  drink.  We  have  several  instances  of  wives  and  families 
receiving  out-door  relief  regularly  who  would  never  have  needed 
it,  if  di-ink  had  not  brought  the  husband  to  an  early  grave." — Ch. 
350. 

1285.  "  A  workhouse  in  the  parish  is  tilled  chiefly  by  people 
who  have  been  brought  low  through  drunkenness." — E.  95. 

1286.  "  Pauperism  is  greatly  induced  by  intemperate  habits. 
Sickness  no  sooner  arrives  than  the  drunkard  and  his  family  are 
paupers  at  once." — E.  411. 


Testimony  of  Magistrates. 

Qy.  PauperiBiu. 

1287.  "  Intemperance  is  the  gi'eat  cause  of  pauperism." — 
2,270. 

1288.  "  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  effects  of 
intemperance  in  causing  pauperism." — 2,314. 

1289.  "  I  consider  paiiperism,  du-ectly  or  indhrectly,  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  intemperance,  and  the  evils  it  begets." — 
2,950. 

1290.  "  Pauperism  is  largely  and  directly  caused  by  intem- 
perance ;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  may  often  be  traced  further 
])ack,  for  a  drunken  parent  does  not  educate  or  bring  up  his 
children  properly." — 3,008. 

1291.  "  I  have  been  a  guardian  of  the  poor  fi-om  the  passing 
of  the  new  poor-law,  and  have  been  chairmjui  of  the  li  • 
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Qy.  Pauperism. 

Union  move  than  tAvouty  yeai-s,  and  I  have  never  known  a  teetotaler 
in  the  poor-house." — 2,G95. 

From  the  Governor  of  a  Gaol. 

1292.  "  Duruig  my  experience  as  master  of  a  workhouse,  I 
found  that  the  pauperism  of  nearly  all  the  inmates  was  occasioned 
hy  di-iuk,  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  aged,  most  of  whom  had 
heen  great  di-inkers  in  their  earlier  days.  The  orphan  children 
were  mostly  those  of  dissolute  parents  whose  loss  (sad  to  say) 
appeared  to  be  thek  gain." — 811. 


Section  30.  LUNACY. 


"  "With  respect  to  lunacy,  yoiir  committee  have  received  returns  from  superin- 
tendents of  lunatic  asylums,  which  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
rather  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  such  cases  are  directly  produced 
by  intemperance ;  and  that,  but  for  this,  as  many  more  would  have  been 
of  a  much  milder  type." — (Report,  page  11.) 


Testimony  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Limatic  Asylums. 

Qy.  What  proportion  of  those  who  have 
come  ander  joar  cognizance  as  lunatics  have 
been  the  Tictims  of  intemperance  ? 

1293.  "  Tliis  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  answer,  inasmuch 
as  the  history  of  patients  previous  to  their  admission  is  of  a  very 
meagre  character,  and  then*  habits  as  to  being  temperate  or 
intemperate  are  usually  presumed  to  be  unknown.  Still  a  large 
number  of  cases  are  most  undoubtedly  directly  due  to  the  effects 
of  intemperance,  and  a  large  number  are  pre-disposed  to  insanity, 
o\\ing  to  a  continuance  of  similar  habits.  From  an  experience  of 
twenty  years  of  asylum  hfe,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  at  least 
in  one  half  of  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  the  cause  of  mental 
impairment  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  intemperance.  But 
the  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  outbreak  of  insanity  or  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bread-winner  of  the  family  from  remunerative 
employment,  pauperising  himself,  and  his  wife  and  family,  but, 
in  too  many  instances,  the  offspring  inherit  mental  defects." — . 
2,048. 
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Qy.  What,  projwrtiou  of  tliumi  who  huve 
come  uuilcr  your  coguizauco  an  limtttluH  hiivo 
boen  the  victiuiB  of  iutemporiuico. 

1294.  "  During  the  last  twenty-two  years,  C-18  per  cent  of 
the  cases  here  were  said  to  be  due  to  intoxicating  drink  ;  at  the 
flame  time,  I  should  state  that  the  causes  in  47'35  per  cent  were 
unknown  or  unascertained." — 2,040. 

1295.  "  In  jfifteen  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  admitted  into  this 
asylum,  intemperate  habits  were  the  assigned  cause  of  lunacy. 
No  doubt  they  were  the  real  cause,  directly  or  indu'ectly,  in  at 
least  five  per  cent  more," — 2,049. 

1296.  "  As  the  result  of  more  than  twenty  years'  experience 
in  the  position  I  now  occui^y,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  insanity  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  has  been  due  to  intemperance,  and  that  another  fourth 
would  have  taken  a  milder  form  if  the  patients  had  been  water- 
drinkers."— 2,058. 

1297.  "  Where  wages  are  high,  a  corresponding  proportion 
of  intemperance  and  debauchery  will  be  found,  with  theii"  attendant 
effects  on  the  increase  of  insanity." — 2,062. 

1298.  "  Temperate  men  often  become  intemperate  in  the  use 
of  stimulants  in  the  first  stages  of  insanity,  and  cause  and  effect 
are  often  confounded  by  unobservant  people,  so  that  the  number 
of  victims  of  intemperance  is  exaggerated  in  most  returns.  StUl, 
I  fear,  that  directly  and  indirectly,  some  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
4,000  patients  who  have  come  under  my  cognizance  and  treatment 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  sad  sin  of  intemperance." — 2,004. 

1299.  "  At  least  ten  per  cent.  The  information  given  as  to 
the  causes  of  mental  disease  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  assigned 
cause  is  given  in  only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  admissions." — 
2,094. 

1800.  About  four-fifths  of  the  males ;  among  the  women 
the  per  centage  is  very  minute." — 2,098. 

1801.  "  Fully  thirty  per  cent  in  this  asylum."— 2,108. 


Testimony  of  Magistrates, 

Qy.  Lunacy. 

1802.  "I  consider  that  almost  all  cases  of  epilepsy  and 
weakness  of  intellect  may  be  traced  to  the  intemperance  of 
parents."— 2,418. 

1808.  "Lunacy  is  notoriously  the  result  of  habitually 
drunken  habits." — 2,590, 
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1804.  "  As  the  villainous  concoctions  sold  as  spirits  and  beer 
at  the  Piibhc-Houses  are  doctored  to  excite  the  brain,  a  continued 
indulgence  must  lead,  if  not  in  all  cases  to  lunacy,  at  least  to 
senility  and  general  demoralisation." — 2,596. 

1805.  "  We  find  a  large  proportion  of  our  cases  in  the  county 
lunatic  asylum  have  originated  in  intemperance," — 2,950. 

1806.  "  I  once  sent  a  brother  and  sister,  aged  about  forty,  to 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  was  informed  that  another  brother  waa 
already  in  confinement  as  a  lunatic.  They  were  all  nearly  idiotic. 
I  asked  the  medical  witness  what  cause  he  could  assign  for  this 
premature  decay.  He  said  the  father  and  mother  were  great 
drunkards,  and  he  thought  the  entire  family  would  become  idiots 
at  an  early  age.  Cases  of  madness,  more  or  less  prolonged, 
induced  by  hard  drinking,  are  frequent." — 8,338. 

1307.  "  A  short  time  ago,  we  permitted  a  policeman  (who  had 

been  a  patient)  to  leave  the  Asylum.    He  was  asked  what 

was  the  cause  of  his  insanity,  and  his  answer  was  the  one  word — 
'beer.'"— 3,689. 

1308.  "  I  beHeve  intemperance  and  contagious  disease,  which 
intemperance  is  a  great  means  of  spreading,  to  be  the  cause  of 
three-fifths  of  oiu*  limacy." — 4,817. 

1309.  "  In  reference  to  this  subject,  I  do  not  confine  my 
remarks  to  comj)lete  drunkenness  only,  but  I  extend  them  to  that 
much  more  fearful  and  rapidly-increasing  character  of  intoxication 
— chiefly  adopted  by  the  educated  classes — of  continuously 
imbibing  fi-om  early  morning  to  bedtime,  never  getting  unsteadily 
drunk,  but  being  more  or  less  in  a  continuous  state  of  alcoholic 
excitement.  It  is  this  habit  which  brings  the  larger  number  to 
the  lunatic  asylum,  and  makes  them  too  weak  to  resist  a  nervous 
shock  from  accidents,  and  imfits  them  to  resist  or  recover  from 
attacks  of  iUness."— 8,869. 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

1310.  "  During  my  experience  here,  I  have  found  that  nearly 
every  case  of  lunacy  can  be  traced  to  excess  in  drink." — Y.  517. 

1311.  "  The  head-surgeon  of  the  lunatic  asylum  here  told  me 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  his  notice 
are  closely  connected  with  drimken  habits." — Ch.  79. 

1812.  "A  member  of  my  congregation,  who  is  an  official  at 
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Qy.  Lxuiucy. 

the  •svorkhonso,  states  tlint  nine  out  of  evei^  ten  lunatics  admitted 
are  brought  there  by  drink." — Ch,  129. 

1813.  "  Drunken  madness  (delirium  tremens)  is  very  common 
in  tliis  district."— Ch.  347. 

1314.  "  We  have  at  present  nearly  400  patients  at  our  county 
asylum.  I  should  say  fifty  per  cent  of  these  have  become  lunatics 
through  the  use  of  intoxicatmg  di-inks." — Chaplain,  897. 


Section  31.   DISEASE,  ACCIDENTS,  AND  SACBIFICE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  Accidents  and  death-rate. 

1315.  "  It  has  been  ascertained  that  more  accidents  have 
occurred  in  the  iron-stone  quarries  here  in  the  early  i)art  of  the 
week  than  at  any  other  time,  and  this  from  previous  intemper- 
ance on  Saturday  and  Sunday." — Y.  316. 

1316.  "  Half  or  more  of  the  accidents  (agricultural  parish)  arise 
from  drink  :  they  fall  off  the  carts  and  waggons  on  market  day. 
I  myself  have  known  two  people  killed  at  our  entrance  gate  from 
drunkenness,  being  uj)set  in  their  carts." — Y.  480. 

1317.  "  At  least  one-half  of  the  accidents  (here  very  numerous) 
may  be  traced  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  people  such  as 
puddlers,  iron  ship-builders,  rollers  of  iron,  &c." — D.  173. 

1318.  "  Two  suicides,  successful,  and  one  attempted  suicide 
within  the  last  few  months,  the  direct  consequences  of  drinking 
habits.  We  have  had  also  cases  of  prematiire  death  resulting 
from  the  same  cause — population,  800." — Ch.  48.  . 

1319.  "  Most  of  my  men  are  railway  employes,  and  often  an 
accident  is  traceable  to  this  alone." — Ch.  56.  ' 

1820.  "  There  have  been  some  very  painful  cases  of  accidental 
death  here  (population,  900)  while  intoxicated." — Ch.  60. 

1321.  "  Causing  three-fourths  of  the  accidental  deaths." — 
Ch.  160. 

1322.  "  Sad  number  of  suicides." — Ch.  145. 

J323.  "  Here  three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  deaths  for  the 
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Qy.  Accidents  and  death-rate. 

last  twenty  vears  have  been  caused  or  accelerated  by  intemper- 
ance."—Cii."  227. 

1824.  "  Seldom  a  year  passes  but  some  intemperate  person 
meets  with  an  accident  or  untimely  death,  even  in  a  quiet  country 
parish,  and  certainly  life  is  much  shortened  by  this  vice  of 
intemperance." — M.  62. 

1325.  "  Accidents  are  fi.-equent,  and,  undoubtedly,  numbers 
die  prematurely  through  the  eifects  of  dissipation  long  continued." 

122. 

1326.  "  Longevity  reaches  a  high  average  among  the  people 
here.  We  have  one  PubHc-House  and  httle  or  no  intemperance." 
M.  127. 

1327.  "  One  in  six  of  our  thirty  deaths  last  year  arose  from 
intemperance,  and  were  sudden  deaths  without  exception." — 
M.  133. 

1328.  "  The  greatest  number  and  highest  per  centage  clearly 
traceable  to  di-mk."— M.  172. 

1329.  "Several  have  come  to  an  untimely  end;  and  their 
widows  and  childi-en  become  dependent  on  our  rates. — M.  346." 

1330.  "  The  fruitful  cause  of  numberless  accidents,  suicides, 
and  deaths  ;  besides  a  great  part  of  the  disease  in  the  community 
traceable."— M.  401. 

1331.  "  One  death  (suicide)  resulted  from  excessive  di'inking 
about  a  year  since  ;  and  (about  five  years  ago)  another  man  having 
been  guilty  of  theft  when  di-unk  committed  suicide  by  drowning  to 
escape  the  shame." — M.  411. 

1332.  "  Accidents  ahnost  always  and  early,  deaths  very 
numerously  traceable  to  intemperance." — Ch.  79. 

1333.  "  Some  time  ago  an  inquu-y  was  made,  and  within  our 
district  no  less  than  five  men  were  found  dying  who  confessed  in 
each  case  that  drink  had  induced  their  diseases." — Ch.  129. 

1334.  "  A  Beer-House  keeper  in  the  parish,  who  was  never 
sober,  was  killed  by  an  accidental  blow.  Several  pai'ishioners 
have  died  of  diseases  brought  on  by  drink." — Ch.  143. 

1335.  "  Eight  out  of  ten  of  our  accidents  happen  to  persons 
in  di-ink  at  the  time.  Om*  death  rate  is  very  high,  owing  to 
consumptions,  fevers,  immoral  conduct,  the  filthy  hves  of  parents, 
and  living  in  places  not  fit  for  the  lower  animals  to  be  in,  and  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  drunken  habits." — Ch.  347. 

1336.  "  Nearly  all  the  results  of  drinking  habits."— Ch.  404. 

1337.  "We   have  had  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
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ftcciflents,  aiifl  nearly  all  owing  to  farmers  returning  intoxicated 
from  neighbouring  cattle  markets." — R.  370. 

1388.  "  Several  cases  have  occun-ed  within  the  last  few  years 
of  intoxicated  persons  being  run  over  by  trains,  and  also  falling 
into  Avator.  Several  persons  of  respectable  position  have  died 
from  diseases  greatly  aggravated  by  intemperance." — E.  405. 


Testimony  of  Emj)loyers  of  Labour. 

Qy.  To  what  extent  does  your  experience 
lead  you  to  believe  thnt  the  various  accidents 
to  portionfl  ftnd  to  property  result  fioiii 
drinking  ? 

1389.  "  Many  accidents  occur  through  responsible  men 
di'inking,  and  so  neglecting  their  chnrge ;  for  instance,  a  fireman 
di'inks  overnight,  sleeps  too  long  in  the  morning,  does  not  go 
through,  or  hastily  goes  through,  his  places  in  the  mine,  and  so 
does  not  detect  the  dangers  it  is  his  business  to  look  after ;  or  a 
workman  who  loses  time  over  drinkmg  often  works  hurriedly  and 
carelessly  to  make  up  for  it,  and  so  neglects  precautions." — 56.  - 

1840.  "  Nearly  one-half  of  the  various  accidents  to  persons 
and  property  are  the  result  of  di-inking." — 49. 

1341.  "  I  think  that  fully  one-third  of  the  accidents  both  by 
land  and  sea,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  damage  to  propertj'  are 
the  direct  results  of  drinking." — 128. 

1342.  "  Accidents  to  persons  and  property  have  often  occurred 
within  my  own  observation  through  di-ink.  (1)  The  son  of  a  man 
who  sold  beer  near  here,  got  into  bad  habits,  and  was  killed  while 

helplessly  drunk.    (2)  The  overseer  and  relieving  officer  of  B  

Workhouse,  after  di'inking  together  at  W  ,  started  oft'  home  in 

a  gig.  They  drove  into  a  brook,  kiUed  the  horse,  and  smashed 
the  gig.  One  man  was  killed,  and  the  other  died  soon  after.  He 
was  so  stui)idly  drunk  that  he  would  not  allow  any  one  to  take  his 
wet  clothes  oft"  or  put  him  to  bed,  and  he  died  in  a  chair.  (8)  The 
Lancashire  Union  has  lately  opened  in  this  district,  and  three 
men  have  been  killed  who  were  engaged  on  the  works ;  in  each 
case  the  men  had  been  drinking." — 158. 

1343.  "  We  have  scarcely  ever  an  accident  except  after  an 
anniversary,  fair,  or  club  night,  when  the  debauch  has  been 
complete,  and  all  the  men,  that  is  the  temperate  and  the  intem- 
perate alike,  go  to  very  great  excesses." — 1. 

1844.  "  From  my  experience  I  should  say  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  causes  of  accidents  arise  directly  or 
indirectly  through  drink." — 69. 
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Qy.  To  what  extent  does  your  cxpcrienco 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  vivrious  aocidonts 
to  persons  ami  to  property  result  from' 
ilriuking  ? 

1345.  "I  believe  that  uine-tenths  of  such  accidents  are 
caused  by  meu  being  stupid  or  unnerved  by  drink." — 155. 

1846.  "  An  official  connected  with  our  infirmary  at  L  

told  me  he  thought  three-fourths  of  the  accidents  passing  through 
that  establishment  arose  from  drink." — 164. 

1847.  "Drink  is  the  great  cause  of  accidents  both  to  persons 
and  property.  We  see  proof  of  this  on  every  hand,  and  I  fully 
believe  that,  if  critically  inquii'ed  into,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
accidents  would  be  found  to  be  due  to  this  cause." — 284. 

1848.  "  Fifty  per  cent  is,  I  believe,  a  fan-  estimate  of  the 
various  accidents  to  persons  and  property  resulting  from  drink." — 
270. 

1349.  "  Speaking  generally,  I  should  say  thirty-three  per 
cent  of  accidents  are  caused  by  di'ink." — 271. 

1850.  "  Fifty  per  cent."— 312. 

1351.  "  To  the  extent  of,  say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent." 

343. 

1352.  "  We  think  about  twenty-five  per  cent."— 862. 

1353.  "  Nine-tenths."— 372. 


Section  32.    THE  WASTE  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  LABOUR. 


"  The  injury  to  trade  and  commerce  occasioned  by  this  baneful  system — arising 
from  the  loss  of  labour,  the  waste  of  capital,  the  destruction  of  property, 
the  deterioration  of  the  character  of  workmen,  and  the  interruption  of 
kindly  relations  between  masters,  and  workmen — is  so  enormous  as  to  be 
really  beyond  all  calculation." — {Report,  page  12.) 


Testimony  of  Employers  of  Labour . 

Qy.  At  what  do  yon  e«timate  the  Iobb  in 
timfe  and  money,  caused  by  persons  neglecting 
their  work  throngh  drinking?  and  to  what 
probable  extent  doea  such  neglect  of  work 
injnre  the  employer  ? 

1354.  "The  loss  is  especially  heavy  on  coal  proprietors; 
many  colliers  drink  two  or  three  days  out  of  twelve  working  days 
which  constitute  a  fortnight." — 66. 
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Qy.  At  what  do  yoii  estimate  the  Iosh  in 
time  ftnd  money,  caneoil  l)y  iioiHonB  neglecting 
their  work  through  drlukingi'  nnd  to  what 
probfthlo  extent  does  such  neglect  of  work 
Injiiro  the  employer  ? 

1355.  "(1)  I  should  think  about  one-twelfth  in  the  cotton 
trade,  and  one- fifth  in  the  iron  trade.  (2)  Just  to  the  same 
amount." — 65. 

1856.  "  In  many  trades  the  loss  of  time  is  on  the  average 
two  days  per  week,  which  is  a  greater  loss  to  the  employer  than 
an  advance  of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  wages  would  be  with  full 
work."— 128. 

1357.  "  At  an  avera-ge  of  half  a  day's  work  per  week,  chiefly 
by  loss  of  '  morning  quarter-days.'  The  injury  to  the  employer 
is  great,  as  men  generally  work  in  sets." — 134. 

1358.  "  I  have  almost  no  experience  of  such  loss  of  time  for 
the  reasons  before  given  (employer  and  employes  for  the  most 
part  being  teetotalers),  but  on  all  hands  I  hear  of  manufacturing 
chemists  amongst  my  connection  being  injured  to  an  enormous 
extent  through  such  di-inking  causing  loss  of  time.  The  opinion 
is  universal  that  the  recent  great  shortening  of  hours  and  increase 
of  pay  are  proving  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  simply  giving 
more  money  for  di'ink  and  more  time  to  consume  it  in." — 155. 

1359.  "  The  loss  in  time  and  money  is  very  great ;  the  loss  of 
time  also  makes  the  '  plant '  and  the  machinery  of  the  employer 
less  productive.  Sobriety  and  industry  in  the  maniifacturing 
districts,  I  believe,  will  always  secure  a  Uving." — 164. 

1860.  "  Speaking  for  our  own  trade,  we  suffer  more  from  this 
cause  than  any  other.  Just  now,  as  I  am  writing  this,  I  am  trying 
to  convince  one  of  our  workmen  that,  having  for  four  mornings 
been  late  through  his  night  drinking,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
us  to  pay  the  two  houi's  he  has  lost.  However,  he  does  not  see 
it,  and  insists  on  the  money  being  paid." — 1. 

1361.  "  In  some  cases  much  time  is  lost,  and  the  employers 
suffer ;  but  the  extent  of  loss  varies  according  to  cii'cumstances. 
I  know  a  very  large  ironworks  where  one  of  the  partners  told  me 
that  the  men  always  stopped  off  to  drink  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
and  the  firm  lost  £25,000  per  annum  by  this  neglect."' — 69. 

1862,  "  Many  a  good  working  hour  is  lost  and  extra 
expense  incurred  tln-ough  men  being  unfit  to  do  their  proper  share 
of  work."— 234. 

1368.  "  The  loss  caused  by  workmen  neglecting  their  work 
throixgh  drmk  is,  as  a  rule,  fully  equal  to  twenty  per  cent." — 270. 

1864.  "  Sunday  drinking  is  the  main  cause  of  loss  of  work, 
as  it  seldom  happens  that  a  man  leaves  work  to  start  drinking, 
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Qy.  At  wUal  do  you  estimate  thu  loss  iu 
time  and  mom-y,  caused  by  persons  neglectiuB 
tlieir  -work  through  driuking  ?  and  to  wluit 
probable  extent  does  such  neglect  ol  work 
injiure  the  employer  ? 

except  on  Moutlay  after  a  Suutlay'a  spree  ;  lie  then  finds  it  hard 
to  stick  to  it."— 812. 

1865.  "  I  estimate  such  loss  iu  all  respects  and  to  aU  con- 
cerned at  fully  fifty  per  cent." — 422. 

1366.  "  I  estimate  the  loss  in  time  at  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  iu  money  at  fifteen  per  cent ;  if  there  were  no  di-inkiug,  I 
estimate  that  the  masters'  profit  would  be  increased  twenty  per 
cent."— 271. 

1367.  "  In  our  business — cotton  and  linen  weaving — we 
estimate  the  loss  of  time  and  money  caused  through  drinking  at 
from  five  per  cent  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent." — 343. 

1368.  "  The  loss  iu  time  and  money  caused  by  diiiikiug  is 
almost  incalculable.     During  this  last  year,  every  concern  iu 

P  has  been  daily  victimised  through  the  di'unken  habits  of 

their  workpeople." — 372. 

1369.  There  is  uo  doubt  the  national  loss  through  absence 
fi-om  work,  and  bad  work  through  incapacity  from  drink,  are 
enormous — tens  of  miUions  a  year  !  " — 121. 


Qy.  What  is  the  influence  of  driuking  and 
of  Public-House  association  ui)0u  the  character 
of  the  workman  ?  How  do  thoy  affect  the  work 
produced  ? 

1370.  "It  demorahses  the  one  and  deteriorates  the  other. 
I  have  known  men  who  were  excellent  sons  and  apprentices  made 
brutes  of  husbands  ;  and  who,  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the  hands 
produced  by  regular  intemperate  habits,  have  been  reduced  to  the 
position  of  common  labom-ers,  or  fetchers  and  carriers,  after 
repeated  failui-es  at  work  in  which  they  once  excelled." — 1. 

1371.  "As  a  rule,  we  find  the  men  who  spend  most  time  at 
the  Public-House  neglect  theh  families  most,  and  in  other 
respects  are  least  reliable.  We  may  add  we  hiive  no  Pubhc- 
House  in  our  parish;  we  used  to  have  two,  but  have  now 
been  without  them  two  or  three  years,  and  get  along  quite  well  " 
88. 

1372.  "The  nnii  loses  his  proper  self-respect,  and  the  work 
produced  is  hastily  and  indiflerently  done." — 56. 

1373.  "The  proximity  of  a  Pubhc-House  or  Beer-House  is 
always  a  predisposing  cause  of  druukcnuoss.    They  tempt  work- 
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Qy.  Wliat  is  tho  influence  of  drinking  nnd 
of  Piiblic-Houso  nsHoriiitiou  upon  thi)  cliariictiT 
of  tlio  workman '/  How  do  thi;y  iidtct  tlie  work 
prodmccd  7 

meu  to  neglect  work  aud  thiiH  Ics.seu  the  produce  and  deteriorate 
the  quaUty."— 121. 

1874.  "These  habits  and  associations  are  physically,  morally, 
and  socially  degrading  in  the  extreme.  As  to  the  work  produced, 
the  usual  results  are  gradual  deterioration  in  its  quality  and  sure 
disappointment  to  the  employer  and  his  customers." — 118. 

1875.  *'  The  influence  of  di'inking  on  the  work  is  most 
sensibly  felt  on  Monday  morning  to  the  master's  cost." — 123. 

1376.  "  The  results  on  the  character  of  the  workmen  are 
most  disastrous,  and  no  doubt  injure  the  quality  of  the  work.  As 
a  rixle,  the  ablest  and  cleverest  men  are  drunkards." — 12&. 

1377.  "  They  demoralise  the  men,  both  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically  ;  and  to  the  same  extent  do  they  depreciate  their 
work.    In  some  cases  this  is  very  great." — 69. 

1378.  "  They  prevent  him  giving  attention  to  the  scientific 
part  of  his  business,  aud  he  works  on  mechanically  according  to 
'routine.'  As  the  greater  part  of  all  business  is  'routine,'  perhaps 
the  qucxlity  of  the  work  is  not  so  much  injured  as  might  be 
supposed." — 134. 

1379.  "  The  character  of  workmen  is  much  injured  when 
they  begin  to  frequent  Pubhc-Houses.  As  an  emploj'ei-  of  labom-, 
I  have  lost  a  great  deal  through  my  men  drinking." — 153. 

1380.  "  Theu'  influence  is  inexpressibly  bad.  Drink  and 
tobacco  narcotize  and  stupefy  men  even  when  not  completely 
drunk.  They  are  then  simply  animals  with  only  haK  theii- 
faculties." — 155. 

1381.  "  The  influence  exerted  by  drinking  and  Pubhc-House 
associations  tend  to  discontent,  and  to  a  disregard  for  the  interests 
of  the  employer." — 160. 

1882.  "  Seriously  deteriorating  to  the  character  of  the 
workman  ;  and  as  to  the  work  produced,  it  is  often  damaged  by 
his  neglect  or  inaptitude." — 164. 

1383.  "  Bad  in  every  respect.  Drinking  causes  workpeople 
to  be  careless,  thoughtless,  lazy,  inattentive,  insensible  to  the 
value  of  property  and  working  materials,  and  anxious  for  the  hour 
of  closing  to  strike  work  ;  hence  many  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  lost 
to  the  master;  it  also  makes  people  dissatisfied,  and  ever 
hankering  after  change  and  amusement ;  hence  the  Avork  in  then- 
hands  gets  slovenly  done,  and  much  waste  is  mt.de." — 234. 
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Qy.  Wmt  is  the  influenoo  of  ilriuking  and 
of  Public- House  associntiou  upon  thucluimctei- 
of  the  workman  1  How  do  they  afloct  the  work 
produced  ? 

1381.  "  Such  influences  are  deinoriiliziug,  aucl  render  a 
workman  uniit  to  do  his  work  creditably." — 270. 

1385.  "  They  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  deteriorate 
the  character  of  workmen  and  to  unsettle  their  habits." — 271. 

1380.  "  Undoubtedly  very  bad,  for  di-inking  unfits  a  workman 
for  doing  his  w^ork  well,  and  his  Public-House  associations  are 
very  likely  to  lead  him  to  neglect  it." — 299. 

1387.  "  Drinking  men,  if  allowed  to  remain,  spoil  both  work- 
men and  work  very  miich." — 306. 

1888.  "  Then-  influence  is  most  injurious  both  morally  and 
physically  on  working  people  ;  and  then-  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
Avork  produced  is  especially  noticeable  after  every  pay-day." — 343. 

1389.  "We  look  upon  drinking  and  Pubhc-House  association 
as  always  degrading  and  often  ruinous  to  the  character  of  the 
workpeople.  The  eifect  is  that  in  many  cases  they  are  unable  to 
give  that  close  attention  which  theii*  Avork  requu-es,  consequently 
it  is  short  in  quantity  and  deficient  in  quahty,  sometimes  entu'ely 
spoiled."— 362. 

1390.  "  Under  the  influence  of  diink  and  PubUc-House 
associations  a  workman  becomes  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  work,  and  does  not  attend  to  it  as  regularly  as  he 
should.  The  result  is  that  in  some  departments,  careless  woi'k 
done  by  one  man  will  cause  great  trouble,  annoyance  and  delay  in 
another  branch  dependent  on  the  first." — 384. 


Qy.  Do  yon  think  that  the  assoeiatious  of 
the  Piiblic-HouBe  tend  to  unsettle  the  relations 
between  masters  and  workmen?  If  so,  to 
what  extent  ? 

1391.  "  Certainly  they  do  ;  nearly  all  the  strikes  and  disputes 
originate  in  the  Public-House." — 56. 

1392.  "  Decidedly  so,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten." — 65. 

1393.  "  I  do  ;  in  fostering  dissatisfaction,  idleness,  and  habits 
of  intemperance." — 118. 

1394.  "  The  Pubhc-House  system  of  this  country  is  the 
rendezvous  of  trade  union  agitation ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  the 
unionists,  in  thek  late  petition  to  the  Commons  House  of  Parha- 
ment,  stated  wliat  is  near  the  truth  :  '  That  these  houses  were 
easential  to  thou-  ti'ado  union  operations' — especiiilly  as  regju-da 
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Qy.  Di)  you  think  tlmt  the  aKKociations  of 
the  Public-IIoviBc  tend  to  uiiHctth'  the  rclutioDH 
between  mnHturK  and  workmun?  If  so,  to 
what  cxtuut  ? 

the  more  extravagant,  aud  outrageous  cleinauds  of  these  organifja- 
tions."— 1, 

1895.  "  The  prmcii)al  disturbances  between  masters  and  men, 
I  am  led  to  beheve,  have  then-  origin  in  the  PubUc-House.  There 
would  very  rarely  be  any  serious  differences  which  could  not  be 
amicably  settled  but  for  the  Public-Houses," — 69. 

1396.  "  I  believe  that  the  closing  of  Public-Houses  would 
close  nearly  every  trades  union  in  the  country.  Nearly  all  the 
strikes  are  concocted  at  Public-Houses  under  the  influence  of  beer, 
aud  when  beer  is  in,  brains  are  out." — 155. 

1397.  "  Whenever  there  is  a  strike,  it  is  usual  for  the 
workmen  to  rush  right  away  to  Public-Houses  and  get  iirimed 
with  lic[uor,  after  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reason  with  them. 

I  had  a  strike  at  my  mill  in  P  ,  and  the  trades  union  secretary 

who  came  to  settle  the  dispute  was  actually  intoxicated,  having 
spent  several  hours  in  a  Beer-Shop  with  the  'turn-outs.'" — 163. 

1398.  "  We  believe  that  this  is  their  tendency,  since  neglect 
of  work,  &c.,  which  such  associations  are  often  to  blame  for,  must 
cause  dissatisfaction." — 164. 

1399.  "  Yes,  yes,  yes  ;  all  strikes  have  then-  bu-th  in  Pubhc- 
Houses."— 270. 

1400.  "Most  certainly;  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to 
manage  the  works,  if  there  was  no  drink  sold." — 271. 

1401.  "  Certainly,  almost  all  strikes,  aud  mischief  generally, 
are  hatched  in  the  Public-House." — 372. 

1402.  "  We  think  so,  decidedly  ;  because  at  the  Pubhc-House 
a  man  wUl  meet  all  the  idlers  and  di-ones,  whose  object  it  is  to  get 
the  best  of  pay  for  the  least  amount  of  work,  and  these  unsettle  a 
steady  workman,  and  make  him  discontented." — 384. 

1403.  "  There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  Sheffield's  experience 
with  its  Broadheads  is  by  no  means  a  singular  illustration. 
Trades  union  committees  usually  meet  at  Public-Houses,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  landlord's  influence  is  against  the  employer,  and  in 
favour  (?)  of  the  workman." — 121. 
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Section  33.    THE  LOSS  TO  TKADE  AND  COMMEKCE. 


Testimony  of  Employers  of  Labour. 

Qy.  Can  you  givo  any  deftnite  opinion  from 
your  experience,  as  to  tlie  proportionate  amount 
oi  wages  spent  either  by  your  omx  or  by  work- 
people generally  in  drink  ? 

1404.  "I  should  thiuk  that  the  adult  males  spend  upon  an 
average  three  shillings  weekly." — 15. 

1405.  "  A  large  in-oportion ;  sometimes  a  man  will  spend  a 
■week's  wages  at  a  time  in  di'ink." — 56. 

140G.  "  So  far  as  my  own  workmen  are  concerned,  I  should 
say  that  in  some  instances  haK  theii-  earnings  are  thus  spent." — 
118. 

1407.  "  With  the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Licensing  Act,  which  placed  the  Beer- Shops 
under  magisterial  control,  it  is  true  that  near  one-half  of  the 
earnings  of  the  foundi'y  workers  was  spent  in  diink  ;  but  my  own 
opinion  is  that  mth  the  decrease  which  followed  that  measure  in 
the  number  of  licensed  Drink-Houses,  the  amount  spent  has 
considerably  diminished.  For  amongst  my  own  men,  I  find  some, 
who  were  always  without  money  after  Monday,  will  have  money 
in  then-  pockets  all  the  week  round.  Another  view  of  the  expen- 
ditm-e  of  the  working  classes  on  drink  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following:  The  writer  is  chah-man  of  a  joint  committee  of  two 
members  each  from  every  co-operative  store  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  entke  transactions  represent  8,800  famiHes  and  upwards. 
The  expenditure,  reckoning  upon  the  average  of  the  money  sjient 
in  the  stores  for  the  78,000  uihabitants  in  the  borough,  is  £785,000 
per  annum  for  food,  clothing,  and  necessaries,  whilst  there  is 
spent  annually  £375,000  in  intoxicating  di'inks  alone." — 1. 

1408,  "  Among  our  male  employes,  some  we  know  spend 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  twice  or  three  times  a  year,  fully 
half  their  wages,  and  at  other  times  keep  the  appetite  alive  with 
more  moderation." — 121. 

1409,  "  Some  will  be  temperate  and  save  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  go  'on  the  spree'  until  aU  is  spent.  Others  spend 
regvdarly  that  which  then*  families  should  have.  Most  of  them 
spend  a  very  large  amount," — 123, 

1410.  "Ill  the  ii'ou  and  coal  tirades,  in  which  I  am  largely 
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Q.v.  Can  you  give  any  deliiiite  opinion  from 
youi-  uxiKirience  as  to  tliu  i)ioi)i)itioniite  amount 
of  waifuH  Kpent  oithcr  by  your  own  or  by  work- 
pooplu  Huuurally  iu  drink  '/ 

engaged,  fully  twenty-five  jiev  cent  of  the  wages  are  spent  in  drink. 
It  is  not  so  bad  in  the  cotton  trade." — 128. 

1411.  "  I  consider  that  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to  foi-ty 
per  cent  of  wages  is  thus  spent :  it  varies  very  much,  but 
chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Liquor- Shops." — 153^/. 

1412.  "  The  proportion  of  the  wages  spent  in  liquor  and 
tobacco  in  the  manufacturing  districts  about  here  is  at  least  tlm-ty 
l)er  cent.  It  varies  according  to  the  facilities  and  temptations 
offered.  Thus,  in  this  village  where  I  reside,  my  workpeople 
spend  very  little  on  these  articles,  as  w'e  have  no  di-ink  or  tobacco 

sold  within  a  mile.    Whereas  at  P  ,  where  my  other  mill  is 

situated,  there  is  an  immense  amoimt  of  di'unkenness  on  account 
of  liquor  shops  abounding." — lo3?(. 

1413.  "We  have  twenty  or  thii-ty  workmen  out  of  500  who 
spend  probably  a  fourth  of  their  wages  in  di'uik  and  its  con- 
comitants."— 154. 

1414.  "  Myself,  my  son,  manager,  and  the  leading  men  in  the 
works  being  teetotalers,  thus  adding  examj)le  to  precept,  a  very 
much  better  tone  prevails  in  my  works  than  in  those  of  my 
neighbours.  The  enforcemenj;  of  a  seemingly  hard — but,  in  actual 
working,  most  merciful — rule,  that  a  man  absenting  himseh" 
through  drink  is  never  employed  again,  also  contributes  very  much 
to  the  sobriety  of  my  men.  The  great  result  is  that  comparatively 
few  of  them  spend  any  considerable  portion  of  then-  wages  in 
drink.  Workmen  in  the  neighbourhood  spend  from  one-tenth  to 
one-fifth,  or  even  more  of  their  wages  in  drink." — 155. 

1415.  "It  varies.  In  some  trades,  as  with  the  moulders, 
bricklayers,  quarrymen,  &c.,  nearly  half  then-  wages  go.  I  should 
say  the  average  expenditure  all  round  is  one-foiu-th  of  their 
wages." — 69. 

1416.  "  In  our  establishment  it  is  considered  to  be  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  gross  earnings." — 164. 

1417.  "  Should  be  afraid  to  say  how  much  ;  and  our  people 
are  far  from  being  a  bad  sample.  We  have  those  earning  from 
20s.  to  32s.  weekly  who  have  never  a  penny  on  Friday  morning : 
drink  and  extravagance  have  taken  it." — 234. 

1418.  "  Some  spend  all  their  money  in  diink  ;  perhaps  three 
per  cent  will  do  that." — 306. 

1419.  "  Some  of  our  men  spend  about  a  third  of  their 
earnings." — 116. 
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Qy.  Call  you  give  any  (Uliiiito  opinion  from 
yoiir  eiporituoe  as  to  the  propoi  tiuimti;  iiiuomit 
ol  wages  si)eut  either  by  your  owu  or  by  work- 
men generally  in  (U'iuk  ? 

14*20.  I  estimate  tluit  oiu-  -n  orkpeople  spend  on  an  average 
ten  per  cent  of  their  wages  on  tlrink,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
generally  that  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  is  spent." — 271. 

1421.  "We  should  think  that,  striking  an  average,  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  working  people  is  spent  in  drink." 
878. 

1422.  "At  present  we  should  suppose  it  amounts  to  one- 
thu-d  all  round."— 872. 


Qy.  How  art-  loenl  tindesmeii,  \iz.:  tailors, 
drapers,  shoemakers,  grocers,  Ac,  affected  by 
the  intemperate  habits  of  the  people  ? 

1423.  "  The  intemperate  habits  of  people  lead  to  too  much 
credit  being  given,  and  to  young  chilcben  being  taught  to  carry 
untruthful  excuses  for  uon-j)ayment  of  debts:  then  at  last  the 
impleasantness  of  collecting  such  accounts  carries  the  unthrifty 
into  all  the  miseries  of  the  county  court."— 16. 

1424.  "  The  more  money  there  is  spent  on  drink,  the  less 
there  is  s])ent  on  other  things.  Drunkards  are  the  worst  friends 
of  tradespeople." — 38. 

1425.  "  For  six  years  previous  to  the  year  1862,  the  writer 
had  very  considerable  experience  as  to  the  effects  of  drinking  upon 
the  profits  of  tradesmen,  and  he  found  it  to  be  the  unanimous 
complaint  that  their  money  was  spent  by  then-  customers  at  the 
Public-Houses,  and  he  can  call  to  mind  instances  in  which 
grocers  had  sued,  in  the  county-court,  artizans  earning  36s.  per 
week  for  very  large  sums  of  money  on  account  of  goods  supplied 
to  then*  wives.  He  got  numbers  of  such  men  to  sign  the 
temperance  pledge,  and,  now  that  years  have  gone  by,  he  finds 
them  hving  in  houses  of  their  own,  holders  of  railway,  gas  and 
waterworks  stock,  members  of  Church,  and  working  hard  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sunday  School." — 1. 

1426.  "  Tlie  money  is  spent  in  diink  which  ought  to  go  to 
buy  clothing  and  food  for  the  children,  and  hence  the  pubUcau 
gets  what  the  tailor,  di-aper,  shoemaker,  &c.  ought  to  have." — 49.- 

1427.  "  They  lose  money  by  the  drunkards,  and  overcharge 
those  who  pay  regularly  to  make  up  for  their  losses." — 56. 

1428.  "  Such  tradesmen  are  most  injuriously  affected.  The 
more  a  man  spends  in  drink  the  less  can  he  spend  on  the 
Bubatantial  comforts  and  decencies  of  life." — 02. 
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Qy.  How  arc  local  trndeHiucn,  viz. :  tailurn, 
di'apcrH,  Hhoomakora,  groccrti,  Sc.,  affected  by 
tho  mtomi>crato  habitH  of  the  people  ? 

1429.  "The  wives  of  ibuukcn  husbands  arc  often  induced  to 
seek  credit,  and  the  husbands,  rather  than  make  an  effort  to  pay 
their  debts,  remove  to  other  locahties  to  evade  them." — IIG. 

1430.  "  Tradesmen  have  much  less  business  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  if  so  much  of  the  wages  of  workmen  Avere  not 
wasted  in  drinking." — 128. 

1431.  "  Intemperance  multiplies  bad  debts,  and  these  compel 
many  tradesmen  to  charge  more  for  their  goods  to  the  sober  and 
thrifty  in  order  to  cover  losses." — 184. 

1432.  "  Shopkeepers  lose  considerable  sums  by  making  bad 
debts  when  they  trust  intemperate  people.  Several  persons  have 
appUed  to  me  for  leave  to  begin  weaving  at  the  mill  again,  and  all 
in  consequence  of  having  lost  their  hard-earned  savings  in  shop- 
keeping  and  through  trusting  intemperate  people." — 153. 

1433.  "  All  tradesmen  who  give  credit  lose  considerably  by 
the  intemperate  habits  of  the  people.  It  is  a  common  practice 
for  a  drunkard  and  his  family  to  leave  one  manufacturing  town 
and  proceed  to  another  as  soon  as  he  has  got  as  far  into  the 
books  of  the  shopkeepers  as  he  can,  and  repeat  the  process  in  the 
new  town  of  his  adoption." — 1536. 

1434.  "  The  habits  of  intemperate  people  are  very  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  tradespeople  :  much  money  is  expended  on 
drink  which  should,  and  would  otherwise,  be  expended  on 
clothing." — 154. 

1435.  "  Men  are  constantly  kept  in  debt  by  theii-  improvident 
and  selfish  exj)enditure  in  drink  and  tobacco,  and  many  finally 
come  with  their  children  upon  the  rates,  to  be  supported  by 
teetotalers  and  others." — 155. 

1436.  "  The  pubhcau  is  paid,  and  the  other  trades  take  their 
next  turn." — 164. 

1437.  "  Frequently  possessed  of  little  capital,  tradesmen  are 
often  reduced  to  straits,  an-d  even  ruin,  in  consequence  of  haAdng 
to  sell  on  credit,  and  failing  to  get  in  their  accounts.  Then- 
business  is  narrowed,  and  it  is  often  hard  struggling  to  get  along 
from  year  to  year." — 234. 

1438.  "Very  materially;  sober  customers  pay,  intemperate 
ones  do  not,  or  with  difficulty." — 343, 

1439.  "These  classes  of  tradesmen  suffer  to  a  very  liu-ge 
extent ;  their  losses  are  innumerable.  To  save  themselves  from 
ruin  they  are  obliged  to  charge  above  a  fan*  profit,  and  even  the 
sober  have  to  pay  the  extra  prices." — 362. 
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Qy.  How  arc  local  trailcsmon,  viz. :  tailoi-a, 
lU-apers,  shoemakew,  grocers,  &o.,  olTected  by 
the  intemperate  habits  of  the  people  ? 

1440.  "Many  working  men  after  discharging  their  debts  for 
the  necessaries  of  hfe  -svill  spend  as  much  money  in  drink  as 
would  afford  even  many  of  its  elegancies." — 884. 


Qy.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  influence 
of  the  drinking  customs  of  society  vipou  trade 
and  commerce  generally,  and  upon  the  home 
trade  of  this  country  in  particular  ? 

1441.  "  Home  trade  would  be  better  if  people  spent  more  on 
clothing  and  less  on  di'ink." — 15. 

1442.  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  di-inking  customs  of 
society  do  not  promote  trade,  but  the  contrary." — 38. 

1443.  "  The  home  trade  is  greatly  depressed  by  the  publican 
getting  what  the  merchant  should  have." — 49. 

1444.  "  The  home  trade  is  much  injured  by  the  di'inking 
habits  of  the  workpeople :  they  do  httle  to  encourage  their  own 
ti-ade."— 65. 

1445.  "  These  customs  are  very  prejudicial,  limiting  the 
demand  for  useful  goods,  and  substituting  in  retail  trades  a  credit 
system  for  a  ready  money  one." — 118. 

1446.  "  The  result  is  most  injurious  to  commerce  generally, 
and  in  dull  times  these  adverse  influences  almost  paralyze  the 
home  trade."— 128. 

1447.  "  The  money  spent  in  drink  is  diverted  from  other 
channels  and  injures  the  home  trade.  There  is  seven  times  as 
much  money  spent  in  liquor  as  there  is  on  cotton  goods." — 153. 

1448.  "  An  annual  national  expenditure  of  £112,000,000  on 
drink  and  £14,000,000  on  tobacco  speaks  for  itself.  It  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  country 
if  a  galleon  were  yearly  freighted  with  this  sum,  towed  out  to  sea, 
scuttled  and  sunk." — 155. 

1449.  "  In  my  opinion,  the  di'inking  customs  of  the  country 
destroy  fully  one-third  of  the  home  trade.  They  operate  in  every 
way  adversely  to  the  development  of  our  industry." — 69. 

1450.  "  Unlike  the  same  amount  laid  out  in  food,  clothing, 
&c.,  from  which  the  purchaser  derives  a  benefit,  the  outlay  in 
drink  is  hke  so  much  loss  to  him." — 164. 

1451.  "  The  drinking  customs  of  society  are  most  injurious 
every  way,  crippling  trade  and  commerce,  and  restricting  our 
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Qy.  What,  in  your  opiuiim,  iK  the  inihienoo 
of  the  driiiliiiif;  uiiHtniiiH  of  Kocioty  upon  trndc 
and  commcrcu  Keuerally,  inul  wpdn  the  home 
trade  of  this  conntry  in  purticuliu  ? 

home  trade  fearfully.  There  would  be  little  fear  of  this  country 
losing  its  pre-eminence,  if  our  work-i^eople  were  sober  and  every 
class  set  their  faces  against  frequenting  the  Public-House  to 
di'ink.  Earnings  would  then  flow  into  more  legitimate  channels." 
284. 

1452.  "  If  the  money  now  spent  in  intoxicating  di'ink  were 
directed  into  a  more  useful  channel,  the  beneficial  efiects  on  trade 
generally  would  be  marvellous." — 271. 

1458.  "  Our  opinion,  after  much  careful  thought,  is,  that 
unless  something  is  done  to  check  the  drinking  customs  of  society, 
the  di'ink  traflic  will  ruin  the  nation  !  No  reasonable  amount  of 
prosperity  can  long  sustain  the  annual  exjienditure  on  luxuries, 
and  in  case  of  depressed  trade,  the  possible  condition  of  things  is 
fearful  to  think  of."— 121. 

1454.  "We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  the 
excessive  drinking  of  the  working  men,  trade  and  commerce  would 
be  more  uniformly  flourishing  and  remunerative." — 299. 

1455.  "We  think  the  home  trade  would  benefit  by  the 
extinction  of  the  drink  traffic  to  an  incalculable  degree." — 862. 

1456.  "  As  the  wealth  of  England  consists  of  '  accumulated 
labour,'  anything  which  causes  a  diminution  of  it,  which  drink 
undoubtedly  does,  must  impoverish  the  country  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  diminution." — 372. 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  What  are  the  effects  of  drinking  habits 
upon  trade,  commerce,  and  labour  ? 

1457.  "  The  publicans  are  often  to  blame  for  this.  For 
instance,  a  week  or  two  since  no  labourers  could  be  got  to  unload 
a  ship  ;  many  were  at  the  time  in  the  Public-Houses  di-inking, 
but  refused  to  work  for  the  wages  offered.  They  were  clamorous 
for  '  more,'  which  only  meant  more  for  the  publican's  pocket." — 
Y.  240. 

1458.  "  The  loss  here  (population  4,000,  mostly  quarrymen 
at  the  iron-stone  mines)  is  sometimes  immense,  owing  to  so  many 
neglecting  their  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  week." — Y.  816. 

1459.  "  I  have  known  machines  to  be  idle  for  days,  and  many 
hands  unemployed  in  consequence  ;  because  of  the  drunkenness 
of  the  machinist." — D.  178. 

1460.  "  The  opening  of  a  Beer-House  in  the  neighbourhood 
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Qy.  Vihat  are  the  oflects  of  ilrinklug habits 
upon  "triide,  commerce,  ami  labour '/ 

of  works  here  is  strongly  deprecated  by  the  employers.  In  the 
case  of  the  coUieries,  it  is  of  serious  consequence."— M.  102. 

1-4G1.  "  Many  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  have  had  orders 
cancelled,  because  unable  to  execute  them  in  time,  owing  to  the 
intemperate  habits  of  the  workpeople.  Much  time,  too,  is  lost  in 
recovering  from  the  carouse  of  Saturday  and  Sunday." — M.  308. 

1462.  "If  the  money  spent  for  intoxicating  drink  was  spent 
in  clothmg  the  families  of  drunkards,  the  cotton  and  woollen 
trades  would  have  good  times  of  it.  As  I  vnite,  I  see  before  me 
several  houses  in  course  of  erection  ;  but  they  are  at  a  stand- still 
the  whole  of  this  week,  because  the  men  are  drinking." — M.  346. 

1463.  "  One  of  the  most  enormous  soiu'ces  of  loss  to  the 
community  in  many  trades  is  tliat  at  least  one  out  of  five  and 
a-half  working  days  is  devoted  to  debauchery.  In  consequence,  too, 
of  the  absence  of  the  intemperate,  those  who  would  work  are  not 
allowed.  This  interim  often  impedes  the  subsequent  work  of  the 
week,  and  inflicts  a  terrible  loss  on  the  proprietor,  with  the 
interest  on  capital  going  on,  and  the  works  earning  nothing; 
orders  also  are  often  thus  lost." — Ch.  79. 

1464.  "  The  waste  of  time  is  immense.  Besides  what 
happens  by  way  of  consequence  (e.g.,  accidents,  sickness,  &c.) 
there  is,  in  the  case  of  many  operatives,  the  waste  of  one  day, 
Monday,  in  every  week ;  in  fact,  two  months'  wages  of  the  year 
are  wholly  lost.  Many  work  to  drink,  and  work  to  drink  again." 
Ch.  198. 

1465.  "  A  large  employer  informs  me  that  the  loss  is  not  less 
in  his  own  case  than  twenty-five  per  cent." — Ch.  282. 

1466.  "  Every  penny  spent  on  excess  of  drink  I  should  say  is 
a  loss  to  legitimate  trade,  to  the  extent  that  it  prevents  the 
individual  from  attending  to  his  or  her  duties." — Ch.  365. 

1467.  "  The  facts  adduced  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hoyle 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  are  very  terrible,  but 
will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  watches  carefully  the  effects 
of  drink.  Only  this  week,  the  owner  of  a  large  mill  in  my  district 
has  become  bankrupt.  He  was  a  clever  man  of  business,  and 
started  with  large  capital,  but  became  unsteady,  was  drunk  every 
market  day,  and  so  began  to  go  down.  This  is  a  sample  of  many 
similar  cases." — E.  178. 

1468.  "  A  farmer  here  began  with  a  capital  of  £1,000.  In 
two  years  all  was  lost,  chiefly  through  money  squandered  in 
drink  and  foolish  bargains  made  in  the  Public-House.  Such 
cases  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  neighbourhood." — R.  870. 
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Section  34.    THE  COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LAW  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  PAUPERS  AND  CRIMINALS. 


"  Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  immensely  increased  expenditure  entailed  on 
the  country  for  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  dealing  with  crimes 
produced  by  drink.  Tlie  burden  of  poor-rates  is  increased  to  a  most 
oppressive  extent  by  the  same  agency.  Your  committee  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  returns  on  this  subject  made  by  guardians  of  the  poor,  of 
whom  one  states  his  conviction  that  the  poor-rates  they  are  now  paying  of 
tenpence  in  the  pound,  would,  but  for  intemperance,  be  at  once  reduced 
to  fourpence." — {Report,  page  10.) 


Testimony  of  Cleryy. 

Qy.  The  expenditure  of  public  money  on 
crime  and  panperism. 

1469.  "As  a  former  'guardian'  of  the  poor,  my  mind  was 
decidedly  impressed  that  our  poor-rate  from  tenj)ence  in  the 
pound  would,  but  for  intemperance,  be  reduced  to  some  foui"peuce 
or  so."— Y.  520. 

1470.  "  We  have  about  twelve  police  cases  every  week  for 
di'unkenness,  and  they  cost  the  parish  about  £1  each." — D.  55. 

1471.  "  Speaking  as  a  poor-law  guardian,  I  should  say  at 
least  one-half  of  the  rates  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  working  classes  could  be  altered." — D.  211. 

1472.  "  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  administration  of  law 
in  paupers  and  criminals." — Ch.  160. 

1473.  "  Poor-law  expenses  about  £5,000  a  year.  Population, 
10,000."— M.  808. 

1474.  "It  is  obvious  that  the  public  burdens  are  much 
increased  by  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  people.  The  poor-rate 
would  certainly  be  much  reduced  if  sobriety  were  to  become 
general."— M.  344. 

1475.  "Increase  rates  in  every  department." — M.  362. 

1476.  "  If  it  was  not  for  drinking,  we  should  have  no  occasion 
for  police,  or  workhouse,  or  the  costly  machinery  we  are  obliged 
to  maintain  for  the  repression  of  crime." — M.  390. 

1477.  "  Police  and  such  like  expenses  greatly  multiphed." — 
Ch.  52. 
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Qy.  The  cxiH-uditure  of  public  money  on 
crime  anil  i>am>erisui. 

1478.  "  It  would  be  iininensely  climiuislietl  by  anytliiug  which 
would  promote  sobriety." — Ch.  9. 

1-179.  "  All  our  cases  of  suuimous  iii  this  i)ariHh  grow  out  of 
the  Public-Houses ;  consequeutly  all  our  expenses  for  crime  are 
to  be  laid  to  their  account." — Ch.  148. 

1480.  "  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  the  extent  to  which 
sober  men  are  taxed  hi  order  to  keep  going  the  misery,  disease,  and 
badness  of  om-  cities  and  towns." — Ch.  198. 

1481.  "For  this  parish  £8,000  per  annum  at  least." — 
Ch.  347. 

1482.  "  Thi-ee-fourths  of  the  cost  of  gaols,  i^olice,  workhouses, 
lie,  may  be  traced,  directly  or  indnectly,  to  di'ink.  It  is  estimated 
that  every  Pubhc-House  imposes  a  tax  of  £160  a-year  on  the 
ratepayers  of  Liverpool." — Ch.  855. 

1488.  "I  cannot  speak  definitely,  but  having  taken  a 
chaplain's  duty  for  about  six  Aveeks  at  a  prison,  I  can  state  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases  brought  in  while  I  was  there  were  owdng 
to  intemj)erance  ;  and  in  my  experience  of  worldiouses,  too,  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  one-half  the  elder  inmates  were  there  because 
of  intemperate  habits." — Ch.  865. 

1484.  "  If  the  nation  could  be  converted  into  a  sober  nation, 
it  would  then  be  seen  that  the  national  expenditure  would 
dwindle  into  a  mere  nomimil  sum.  Workhouses,  prisons,  &c., 
woidd  almost  be  empty,  and  might  be  tm-ned  into  schools,  or 
places  of  amusement." — Ch.  296. 

1485.  "  We  are  all  poor  from  this  evil."— E.  366. 

1486.  "  Eiu'al  pohce  would  be  unnecessary  if  theii'  services 
were  no  more  requu-ed  in  other  parishes  than  they  are  here.  We 
have  no  policeman ;  one  sometimes  comes  fi'om  a  distance." — 
K.  420. 


Testimony  of  Maijistrates. 

Qy.  The  cxiKinditure  of  public  money  ou 
crime  and  pauperism.  - 

1487.  "Being  familiar  with  the  managciueut  of  the  county 
gaol  and  lunatic  asylum,  as  well  as  with  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law  in  this  district,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
believe  intemperance  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  great  expense  to 
wliich  the  community  is  put  for  the  maintenance  of  the  large 
criminal,  pauper,  and  lunatic  estabhshmeuts  which  are  found  to 
be  re(iuiaite."— 2,700. 
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i{y.  Tlie  axix'iiilitiirc  of  public  moucy  ou 
ciiuiu  1111(1  imuperiHiu. 

1488.  "  I  have  been  an  active  magistrate  since  183-4  lor 
Cumberland,  and  am  chairman  of  the  Wigton  Petty  Sessions ;  I 
was  also  chairman  for  twelve  years  of  tlie  Whitehaven  Poor-law 
Board  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  law.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  present  poor-law  is  becoming  useless  for  the  i)iirpose 
intended,  and  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  down.  Our  paupers, 
and  our  rates  for  them,  are  increasing  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  must 
contume  to  do  so  until  the  drinking  habits  of  our  j^eople  are 
checked.  Drunkenness  and  its  results  are  the  chief  cause  of  the 
difficulties  the  board  of  guardians  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
administration  of  relief.  Drunkenness  entirely  stops  the  due 
administration  of  everything  that  is  good  and  beneficial.  Until 
that  is  stopped  or  lessened,  all  our  efforts  for  good  are  paralyzed." 
3,8(59, 


SiiCTioN.  »5.    (iENEllAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LKJUOli  TllAFFlC  ON 
THE  VIGILANCE  AND  FIDELITY  OF  THE  POLICE. 


"  Your  committee  ai-e  led  to  fear  that  the  results  of  this  system  ou  the  vigilance 
aud  fidelity  of  the  poUce  are  very  deteriorating,  and  more  especially  upon 
young  constables  who  have  recently  been  appointed  to  office.  They  arrive 
at  tills  conclusion  reluctantly,  but  the  evidence  they  have  received  forces 
it  upon  them.  The  testimony  of  magistrates  and  superintendents  of  pohce 
is  iiuite  unanimous  on  the  subject."— (2vc^;o;-<,  page  11.) 


Tcsl  'unoiiij  of  Clenjij. 

.  Corniptiou  of  iioliec. 

liSy.  "  The  influence  of  the  liquor  trallic  on  the  police  is 
exceedingly  mischievous  :  the  law  is  constantly  violated  with  then- 
connivance." — Y.  33. 

1490.  "  The  police  are  often  bribed  by  the  publicans,  as  I 
know  from  experience." — Y.  431. 

1491  "I  know  a  shockmg  mstance  of  an  improper  house 
.rettintr  a  spirit  licence,  through  the  poHceman  caUing  it 
respectable."— Y.  528. 

1492.  "  Of  two  young  officers  formerly  in  this  village  (out  of 
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yy.  Cormptiou  pi  poUoc. 

the  tlu-ec  that  I  have  known)  I  fear  it  must  bo  said  that  anything 
might  be  lUTaugecl  with  them  for  diink." — Y.  531. 

141)3.  "  I-  have  known  instances  of  poHccmeu  being  bribed 
by  pubUcaus.  Wliat  are  called  '  sAvankey  '  shops  do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  as  they  sell  spiiits  secretly." — D.  22. 

149-1.  "  The  policeman  at  this  village  has  lately  been  dismissed 
on  accoimt  of  uitemi)erance." — D.  26. 

1495.  "  Bad.  The  men,  if  left  long  in  the  place,  get  under 
the  influence  of  the  publicans,  and  then  naturally  lose  all  control 
over  them.  Here,  when  some  time  ago  a  detective  was  sent 
round  on  Sunday  to  the  Public-Houses,  he  found  that  the  pubhcans 
had  received  private  warning  the  day  jireviously."' — D.  55. 

14y6.  "  The  police  exhibit  soporific  tendencies  in  all  matters 
connected  with  diiuk."' — D.  155. 

1497.  "  The  main  duty  of  the  police  is  with  drunkards  and 
theii-  accompHces.  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  often  open  to  bribes 
to  overlook  violations  of  the  law  by  publicans  and  others." — 
D.  175. 

1498.  "The  poUceman  is  perfectly  useless  in  dealing  with 
pubhcans  or  with  di-unkards ;  he  is  bribed  by  the  former,  and 
afraid  of  the  latter.    Population,  1,500  :  miners." — D.  115. 

1499.  "  The  most  dangerous  temptation  they  have  to  resist, 
and  one  before  which  vigilance  and  fidehty  both  fail  from  time  to 
time."— D.'  286. 

1500.  "  Oiu'  police  seem  to  occupy  their  whole  time  in  looking 
after  tipplers  of  the  lowest  class,  but  no  good  efl:ect  is  produced  by 
then-  \-igilance." — Ca.  20. 

1501.  "  The  liquor  traffic  corrupts  the  police.  The  first 
thing  the  i)ublicans  do  when  a  new  policeman  comes  on  a  beat  is 
systematically  to  offer  him  a  glass  at  night.  Well,  he  takes  it, 
;nid  then,  of  coiu-se,  he  cannot  report  them,  or  they  wUl  report 
him.  ' — Ca.  56. 

1502.  "  My  experience  of  the  police  generally  is,  that  they 
are  not  sufficiently  vigilant  to  prevent  Sunday  tippling  during  the 
hours  of  divine  service." — Ca.  7. 

1503.  "It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  pohcemen  are  bribed  by 
di'iuk  and  otherwise  to  connive  at  the  infraction  of  the  law ; 
especially  on  Sundays." — M.  76. 

1504.  "  Decidedly  bad,  as  I  know  from  frequent  observation. 
I  have  myself  more  than  once  reported  policemen  for  entering, 
and  driuldng  in,  Leer-Shops  when  ou  duty." — M.  101. 
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Qy.  Corruption  ol  police. 

1505.  Of  fourteen  police  oflficei-s  in  the  force  (76),  who 

were  eitlier  fined,  reclucetl,  or  dismissed,  half  are  supposed  to  have 
been  tempted  by  di-iuk." — M.  40. 

1506.  "  From  my  observation,  here  and  elsewhere,  the 
policeman  must  be  a  character  of  liigh  integrity  if  his  '  vigilance 
and  fidelity '  are  not  infiueueed  by  the  present  facilities  of  the 
liquor  traffic."— M.  127. 

1507.  "  Though  the  police  force  here  is  small  (only  four),  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  officers  out  of  the  district, 
owmg  to  the  influence  which  drink  and  persons  connected  with 
the  drink  traffic  had  acquired  over  them." — M.  144. 

1508.  "'Treating'  the  police  is  very  common:  the  result 
may  be  inferred." — M.  308. 

1509.  "A  snare  to  the  police  as  well  as  to  all  others." — 
M.  302. 

1510.  "AVe  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  police  are  and 
have  been  corrupted  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duty  by  those  publicans  who  washed  to  break  the  law  with 
impunity.  In  Manchester  a  vigilance  committee  has  been  formed, 
by  which  upwards  of  fifty  police  officers  have  been  i^roceeded 
against  for  neglect  of  duty." — Ch.  79. 

1511.  "It  is  impossible  for  the  best  organised  system  of 
police  to  counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  police  are  not  infallible,  and  often  by  intrigue  and  persuasion 
fall  into  the  snare  set  for  others.  None  but  total  abstainers  are 
qualified  to  deal  with  a  host  of  drunken  ruffians,  and  even  then 
the  office  is  fraught  with  danger." — Ch.  183. 

1512.  "  Very  bad,  in  spite  of  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the 
chief-constable,  who  has  issued  the  most  stringent  orders  on  the 
subject.  ]\Iany  of  the  police  when  coming  off  duty  are  scarcely 
able  to  stand,  through  being  able  to  get  di'ink  gratis." — Ch.  847. 

1513.  "  When  pohcemen  are  standing  in  the  shadow  of  an 
iirchway,  and  when  no  one  is  thought  to  be  near,  the  landlord 
will  bring  out  drink  to  them,  leading  the  officers,  no  doubt,  to 
wink  at  irregularities." — Ch.  350. 

1514.  "  The  policemen  in  the  parish  are  almost  entirely 
useless,  and  habitually  wink  at  the  di-inking  on  Sunday  during  the 
prohibited  hours."— B.  184. 

1515.  "The  police  learn  to  connive  at  what  they  cannot 
prevent  in  respect  of  di-ink,  and  tliis  very  likely  afl"ects  to  some 
extent  theii*  general  trustwortliiness." — R.  277. 
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Qy.  Corrnptiou  of  police. 

151G.  "  We  had  a  recent  case  ol'  a  rural  policeman  dismissed 
on  my  information  for  joining  a  debauch  where  violence  followed, 
and  the  poUceman  looked  on." — 11.  394. 

1517.  "  I  am  afraid  that  the  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the 
police  is  very  injurious.  I  once  caught  one  of  them  di'inldng  with 
a  very  disorderly  company  at  a  Beer-House.  He  knowing  that  he 
was  doing  wi-ong  made  many  loud  excuses,  one  of  which  was  that 
he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  information  in  a  bastardy  case." — 
R.  410. 

1518.  "  Two  police  officers  have  recently  been  removed  from 
their  places  in  consequence  of  theii*  intemperate  habits  and  con- 
nivance with  the  publicans." — B,.  148. 


Testimony  of  Magistrates. 

Qy.  Po  you  think  that  the  general 
inflncnce  of  the  liquor  trailic  has  on  injurious 
effect  on  the  vigUance  and  fidelity  of  the  police  ? 

1519.  "In  large  cities  I  should  say  certainly  'Yes.'  As  a 
city  magistrate,  I  say  that  I  believe  the  police  not  unfrequently 
levy  black  mail  on  the  publicans,  and  they  are  safe  from  exposure; 
as  the  landlord  is  the  only  one  who  could  expose,  and  he  wiU  not 
for  fear  of  perilling  his  licence." — 2,282. 

1520.  "  I  do  think  so,  in  a  very  large  proportion  at  least,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  a  very  great  portion  of  the  time  of  all  the 
pohce  is  taken  up  in  consequence  of  Beer- Shop  watchuig,  the 
scouting  of  Public-House  taprooms  and  the  like,  and  cases  of 
drunkenness  generally." — 2,488. 

1521.  "I  fear  so,  to  some  extent;  but  in  my  experience,  I 
have  found  the  police,  as  a  body,  perform  their  duties  well, 
considering  their  temi^tations." — 2,545. 

1522.  "Most  seriously  injurious,  within  my  own  knowledge. 
Eeturns  of  dismissals  on  this  account,  if  faithful,  would  show  the 
fact."— 2,647. 

1523.  "Yes;  whilst  the  police  are  sharp  enough  iipon  the 
drunkards,  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  equal  vigilance 
exercised  over  tlie  landlords  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  it  is  simply 
impossible  as  matters  stand  at  present." — 2,728. 

1524.  "  I  am  quite  sure  it  has  an  injurious  effect,  liaving 
witnessed  it  in  several  cases  during  the  last  few  weeks.  There  is 
now  so  much  competition  in  the  beer  trade,  that  we  firmly  believe 
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Qy.  Do  you  tliiuk  that  the  general 
influeaco  of  the  liquor  traffic  ImR  an  injuriouH 
effect  on  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  police  ? 

the  housekeei^er  frequen%  bribes  the  officer,  by  giving  him  spirits, 
not  to  inform  againat  him  for  allowing  clnmkenness,  &c.  in  his 
house.  Again,  Beer-Houses  are  so  numerous  that  the  policeman 
is  hardly  ever  out  of  sight  of  one,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  gi-eat 
temptation  to  him  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  when  the  pubhcan  is 
only  too  ready  to  give  him  drink." — 2,881. 

1525.  "  I  fear  the  police,  especially  since  the  last  Act,  which 
makes  the  loss  of  a  licence  contingent  on  a  conviction,  have  been 
largely  tampered  with." — 3,008. 

1526.  "Yes,  especially  on  the  young  constables,  who  are  most 
liable  to  be  led  away."— 3,083. 

1527.  "  Insinuations  are  frequently  made  before  me  that 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  police  may  be  bribed  to  mnk  at 
infractions  of  the  law." — 3,833. 

1528.  "  The  too  frequent  neglect  of  duty  in  respect  to  PubHc- 
Houses  and  Beer-Houses  occasions  a  discouraging  and  i^aralyzing 
influence  on  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  police;  especially 
when  i^rotection  is  practically  withdrawn  from  them.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  not  very  long  ago  the  nephew  of 

a  tradesman  in  Y          was  convicted  of  a  savage  assault  on  a 

constable,  and  for  the  thhd  time,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
five  shillings  and  costs  !  Either  fi-om  the  desire  of  i^leasing  their 
employers,  or  of  not  exposing  themselves  to  thankless  odium  and 
danger,  the  police  soon  take  theu'  cue  from  those  who  set  an 
example  of  compromising  theu*  duty." — 3,794. 

1529.  "  Certainly  ;  we  have  more  trouble  with  the  police 
from  drink  given  them  than  from  any  other  cause.  If  they  are 
active  in  watching  Public-Houses,  they  feel  theu'  influence  sooner 
or  later,"— 4,106. 

1530.  "In  my  district,  a  rural  one,  I  think  this  is  the  case 
only  in  a  slight  degree,  though  we  have  lost  several  fi-om  this 
cause.  The  temptations  are  very  great,  because  the  labours  of  the 
police  are  for  the  most  part  about  Public-Houses  and  drunkards. 
Indeed,  without  Drink- Shops,  we  should  hardly  require  any 
poUce."— 8,869. 

1581.  "  I  think  the  influence  of  the  publican  is  great :  if  the 
police  wish  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  ratepayers,  they  often 
truckle  far  too  much  to  the  publicans,  who,  in  country  places,  have 
great  influence  over  ignorant  farmers." — 4,162. 
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Testimony  of  Chief  Constabloi  >inil  Superintendents  of  Police. 

Qy.  Do  ynn  think  that  the  general 
iufluriioc  of  the  liquor  ti-aiilc  has  an  injimous 
effect  oil  tlie  vi'»ilanee  aiul  fidelity  of  the  police  ? 

1582.  "  Certainly.  The  fact  that  evevy  policeman  can  get 
(li-nnk  every  clay  of  his  life  for  nothing,  has  a  most  demoralising 
effect  uiiouaU  hut  the  veryhest  officers." — 5. 

1533.  "No  question  of  it."— 8G. 

1534.  "  This  hardly  apphes  to  a  county  force  ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  pubHcans  are  in  the  habit  of  often  tempting 
poHcemen  to  have  a  glass  of  beer,  fi-ee  of  charge.  Of  course,  if  a 
man  were  discovered  committing  an  offence  of  this  sort  it  would 
entail  his  instant  dismissal," — 57. 

1535.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  drink  is  sometimes  offered 
as  a  bribe  to  induce  officers  to  neglect  their  duty  l)y  failing  to 
rejoort  offences." — 118. 

1536.  "  Yes,  we  seldom  dismiss  a  man  except  for 
di-imkenness."— 135. 

1537.  "  I  do.  Abstainers  are  always  preferred  and 
encom-aged  in  our  force." — 139. 

1538.  "I  fear  the  general  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  has 
an  injimous  efl'ect  on  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  j)oUce  in 
some  districts.  The  landlord  tries,  and  no  doubt  often  succeeds 
in  prevaihng  upon  the  constable  who  surveys  his  house  to  take  a 
httle  of  somethmg  'short'  (meaning  spirits),  and  generally 
concludes  his  pressing  invitation  by  saying,  '  It  is  a  stormy  night, 
and  it  v>t11  keep  the  cold  out ' :  which  really  means,  '  I  have  shut 
yoiu*  eyes  and  closed  your  ears  with  the  droj)  of  short  stuff  I  have 
given  you.'  '—223. 

1539.  "  Yes  ;  for  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  when 
pohcemen  get  into  trouble,  the  cause  is  drink." — 296. 

1540.  "  It  is  a  great  temptation,  and  drink  is  the  cause  of  the 
dismissal  of  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those  dismissed  by  me." — 
315. 

1541.  "  I  have  seen  the  best  officers  fail  in  their  duty  through 
drink,  and  great  numbers  are  degraded  by  it.  It  gets  them  into 
debt,  and  when  once  in  debt,  they  are  almost  useless  as  police 
officers."— 383. 

1542.  "Undoubtedly  so,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
publicans  will  provide  liquor  for  a  constable  and  his  family  gratis, 
as  a  bribe  to  induce  the  constable  to  shut  his  eyes  to  thoir  illogai 
practices.     Too  often  the  farmers  are   apt  "to  give  drink '^to 
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Qy.  Do  you  think  tlmt  thv  koik  iiil 
influence  of  the  liquor  tinftlc  lias  nil  injurious 
effccton  thcviftilancoand  liilelityof  tlit  iiolice? 

constables  when  visiting  their  premises  in  the  course  of  their 
duty."— 394. 

1543.  "  Yes  ;  three-fourths  of  the  police  who  get  into  trouble 
owe  it  to  di-ink." — 437. 

1544.  "  I  know  a  borough  where  one  local  brewer  has  been 
allowing  £10  per  annum  to  the  head  constable,  and  so  corrupting 
is  brewers'  iniiuence  that  the  clerks  at  the  county  justices'  office 
in  a  petty  sessional  division  may  be  sometimes  found  throwng 
their  skill  and  influence  in  the  scale  against  the  superintendent  of 
the  division  in  Public-House  questions." — 463. 

1545.  "Policemen  (particularly  young  ones)  often  receive 
money  and  drink  from  thieves,  many  knowing  them  to  be  such. 
The  young  ones  do  not  often  know  them  at  first,  and  then  they 
afterwards  find  themselves  handtied  ;  and  many  pubHcans  try  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  bribe  policemen,  in  order  to  secure 
their  fiiendship,  or  so  to  secure  them  that  they  cannot  act.  This 
is  a  very  bad  feature  in  the  liquor  trade.". — 474. 

1646.  "  As  a  retired  superintendent  of  j)o]ice,  I  can  say  that 
the  general  influence  of  the  liquor  trafSc  has  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the  pohce.  The  temptation  to 
drink  is  often  more  than  they  can  resist ;  who,  perhaj)s,  have  led 
but  indifferent  lives  before  joining  the  force."— 478. 

1547.  "  I  do.  ThoiTsands  of  energetic  constables  have  been 
dismissed  through  drunkenness." — 632. 

1548.  "  Decidedly.  Police-cOnstables,  I  am  convinced,  are 
often  silent  when  they  ought  to  report  breaches  of  the  licensing 
laws.  Bribery,  in  money  or  in  kind,  is  a  habit  among  Beer-House 
keepers,  I  most  conscientiously  believe." — 609. 


From  a  Govmior  of  a  Gaol. 

1549.  "  I  have  been  informed  by  prisoners  that  when  they 
desire  prohibited  articles,  and  have  friends  who  will  pay  for  them, 
they  have  only  to  look  for  an  officer  of  the  prison  who  is  foud  of 
ids  liquor,  and  if  they  but  give  him  the  means  of  gratifjdng  his 
appetite  for  it  they  can  procm-e  any  luxxu-y."— 811. 
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Section  36.    ON  THE  SATUEDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY. 


"  Whilst  yonr  committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  seasons  of 
relaxation  for  all  classes,  especially  for  working  people,— nevertheless 
their  returns  show  that  the  Saturday  half-hohday,  so  beneficent  in  its 
institution,  becomes  to  vast  numbers  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  owing 
to  the  additional  leisure  it  affords  for  the  indulgence  of  the  depraved 
appetite  for  strong  drink." — [Report,  page  11.) 


Testimony  of  Clcnjy. 

Qy.  Does  yonr  experience  lead  you  to  think 
that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  Satiu-day  half- 
holiday  and  early  closing  movements  is  in  any 
degree  impaired  by  the  facilities  for  sale  of 
intoricatuig  drinks  ? 

1550.  "  My  exiierience  for  six  years  in  London  was  plainly 
that  the  facHity  for  obtaining  drink  made  the  half-holiday  a 
curse."— Y.  517. 

1551.  "  Yes.  I  think  that  in  most  cases,  here  at  least,  men 
nse  then-  extra  time  not  for  improvement  or  innocent  recreation 
but  in  drunken  carousals." — D.  55. 

1552.  "  The  iron  men,  who  are  di-inkers,  always  get  drunk 
on  Satimlay  to  begin  with." — D.  155. 

1553.  "Undoubtedly.  The  Saturd.ay  half-holiday  means 
with  himch-eds  so  many  more  hours  of  intoxication.  Early  closing 
benefits  other  classes,  numbers  of  which  are  thankful  for  it — as 
shopmen,  clerks,  and  others,  but  they  even  are  di-iven  to  theatres 
and  music  halls  by  the  force  of  temjitation,  and  then  they  begin 
habits  of  drinking."— D.  173. 

1554.  "  The  more  time  our  people  (miners)  have  to  them- 
selves, the  worse  they  get.  The  '  Publics  '  should  close  first,  and 
of  coarse  all  clubs." — I).  185. 

1555.  "  To  a  very  gi-eat  degi'ee,  so  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  &c.,  which  ar&  so  right  in 
themselves,  have  not  their  benefits  almost  more  than  neutralised. 
Every  holiday  is  now  in  this  manner  abused." — D.  286. 

1550.  "Certainly;  not  only  impau-ed,  but  in  N  ,  when  I 

was  curate,  in  the  low  parts  of  the  town,  it  had  a  very  bad  result. 
Idleness  drove  hundreds  to  the  '  Publics.'    iVlen,  as  a  rule,  were 
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Qy.  Does  yonr  experience  lead  yon  to  tbiuk 
that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  SnturOny  liulf- 
holidny  and  early  closing  inovenieutB  in  in  any 
Uegreo  impaired  by  the  fftoiliticH  for  sale  of 
iutoxieatint,'  clriiUis '? 

only  safe  -wlien  at  work  :  tlieiv  notion  of  lioliday  was — a  longer 
time  for  di-ink."— D.  818. 

1557.  "Certainly;  Saturday  is  the  great  drinking  day  ;  and 
when  wages  are  paid  on  that  day,  how  seldom,  in  the  case  of  the 
intemperate,  are  they  taken  home  to  wife  or  mother." — Ca.  48. 

1558.  "Decidedly;  it  is  often  now  a  drinking  occasion. 
Take  away  the  Public-Houses,  and  it  might  be  a  beneiicial  holiday." 
Ca.  56. 

1559.  "  I  believe  the  advantage  is  entirely  neutralised 
through  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Public-Houses.  Tlie 
half-holiday  is  a  blessing  when  rightly  used,  but  it  has  largely 
been  made  a  curse." — M.  49. 

1560.  "  The  benefits  are  almoet  neutralised  here." — M.  122. 

1561.  "  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  and,  perhaps,  the  early  closing  movement,  are  much 
impaired  by  the  facilities  for  obtaining  drink.  Indeed,  many 
Public-Houses  and  places  where  drink  is  sold  make  special 
arrangements  to  meet  the  extended  leisure  of  the  people,  and 
suggest  and  hold  out  greater  attractions  to  them." — M.  127. 

1562.  "  The  benefits  of  these  boons  have  been  greatly 
impaired  by  the  drinking  habits  of  the  j)eople." — M.  144. 

1563.  "  It  is  almost  impossible  to  escape  tlie  drink  temptation 
which  meets  them  at  every  turn." — M.  172. 

1564.  "  When  the  men  employed  by  the    Corporation 

left  off  work  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  they  came  to 
their  Avork  on  Monday  morning.  Now  they  leave  off  at  noon  on 
Saturday,  and  many  of  them  do  not  turn  up  on  Monday,  especially 
the  young  men."— M.  389. 

15G5.  "  I  do  think  so  ;  but  if  Public-Houses  were  closed  at  a 
reasonable  hour  on  Saturday  the  drunkards  would  retire  to  then- 
homes  instead  of  spending  the  whole  night  in  the  tavern,  and 
Sunday  following  in  drinking  at  home."— M.  346. 

1566.  "  Yes  ;  tor  instead  of  using  the  half-liolidny  in  healthy 
exercise,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  spend  earnings  in  beer  or  in 
betting  upon  some  brutalising  sport — bets  being  paid  in  liquor  ; 
therefore,  the  more  gambling,  the  better  for  the  i)iiblican."'— 
Ch.  79. 

1567.  "  To  a  very  great  extent,  and  one  result  is  that  hard- 
hearted employers  find  in  these  evil  results  of  the  early  closing 
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Qy.  Does  your  experience  liiid  you  tn  think 
that  the  beueiieiiU  effect  of  the  Saturiiiiy  I'l'll- 
holiday  aiul  early  dosing  movements  is  in  any 
defrree  iuii>aired  by  the  facilities  for  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  ? 

movements  an  argument  against  the  movement  itself." — Ch.  129. 

1568.  "  No  doubt  tliis  may  be  so ;  but  I  have  a  hope  that 
these  movements  and  arrangements  Avill  contend  with  some  success 
against  di-inking  customs." — Ch.  175. 

1569.  "  I  have  several  times  counted  over  fifty  drunken 
persons  in  the  street  in  front  of  my  church,  between  3  p.m.  and 
5  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  The  Public-Houses  should  be  entu-ely 
closed  on  these  afternoons,  or  the  men  would  be  better  without 
the  holiday."— Ch.  850. 


Section  37.    THE  DEATH-EATE  OF  PUBLICANS,  &c. 


"  The  moral  injury  inflicted  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  traffic  is  so 
painfully  notorious,  that  your  committee  need  not  dwell  upon  it ;  but  their 
returns  concur  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  death-rate  of  those  immedi- 
ately connected  with  it  is  fearfuUy  high.  One  clergyman,  as  the  result  of 
his  own  careful  observation  dtu-ing  eleven  years,  gives  a  comparison  between 
the  average  length  of  life  of  tailors,  hatters,  and  shoemakers, — artisans  not 
remarkable  for  their  sobriety, — and  that  of  dealers  in  strong  drink ;  wliich 
shows  a  difference  of  eight  years  and  a  third  in  favour  of  the  fonner  trades." 
(See  Report,  page  12  ) 


Testimony  of  Clergy, 

Qy.  Wliat  is  tlie  death-cate  of  publicans, 
beerstllers,  and  brewers,  compared  with  that 
of  other  portions  of  the  community '! 

1570.  "  Five  times  as  great ;  eight  publicans  and  beersellers 
have  died  in  this  parish  (population  under  1,000)  during  the  six 
years  I  have  known  it." — Y.  207. 

1571.  "Publicans  generally  cut  short  their  lives  by  excessive 
drinking.  With  one  sohtary  exception,  I  have,  during  thirty  years 
residence  here,  found  this  to  be  true." — Y.  876. 

1572.  "  I  was  rector  of  a  large  town  (Riclimondin  Yorkshire) 
for  several  years.  I  should  tliink  there  were  forty  Public-Houses 
or  more  in  my  parish.  Speaking  of  drunkenness  and  the  events 
of  my  ministry  in  my  fnrcwoll  sermon,  I  said,  '  I  linve  to  the  best 
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Qy.  What  is  the  death-rate  of  publicanB, 
bcerRellers,  and  bi-ewerB,  compared  with  that 
of  other  portions  of  the  community  ? 

of  my  belief  buried  in  the  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been  amongst 
you  every  head  of  a  family  who  kept  a  Public-House,  in  many  cases 
both  husbands  and  wives,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  two  or  three 
times  over.'  "— Y.  480. 

1573.  "  Apparently  large  :  very  recently  four  of  the  Public- 
Houses  here  out  of  five  were  kept  by  widows." — D.  2G. 

1574.  "  Since  I  came  to  this  parish  (1866)  the  landlords  of 
two  out  of  the  five  Public-Houses  have  died  from  di-ink." — D.  75. 

1575.  "Publicans  generally  make  their  fortunes  quickly,  if 
they  exercise  any  self-control,  and  leave  business ;  as  a  rule  they 
do  not  drink  theh*  own  beer.  When  they  take  to  drink  about 
three  or  four  years  finish  them.  I  have  known  one  die  after  being 
di'imk  for  many  months.  I  know  two  more  to  be  killing  themselves 
rapidly."— D.  173. 

1576.  "  My  experience  is  that  publicans  in  great  numbers 
diink  themselves  to  death." — D.  281. 

1577.  "Durhig  the  fifteen  years  I  have  known  this  parish 
(population  900)  ten  publicans  have  been  short-hved." — C.  60. 

1578.  "It  is  certainly  much  greater.  I  have  known  many 
instances  where  the  death  of  the  landlord  has  evidently  been  brought 
about  by  intemperance.  I  think  few  of  them  are  sober  men." — 
M.  102. 

1579.  "  They  generally  live  and  die  drinkers  :  then-  complaint 
is  generally  di-ink."— M.  124. 

1580.  "  I  think  very  large,  as  I  have  known  in  about  tlm-ty 
years  that  most  of  the  publicans  here  have  been  taken  away  by 
death,  and  this  has  occurred  two  or  tlu-ee  times  over  at  most  of 
the  houses."— M.  140. 

1581.  "Very  great.  One  PubHc-House  has  changed  its 
inhabitants  three  times  ;  aU  kiUed  off  by  drink." — M.  159. 

1582.  "  Much  higher.  One  of  our  late  beersellers  committed 
suicide  about  six  months  ago,  having  attempted  to  do  so  twice 
before  and  each  time  through  di-ink." — M.  172. 

1583.  "  I  have  kno^vn  two  pubhcans  kill  themselves  by 
drinking ;  two  others  would  have  done  so  had  they  not  been  forced 
to  leave  their  houses  through  their  drinking  habits." — M.  208, 

1584.  "  I  have  been  called  to  visit  two  death-beds  within  a 
month  of  each  other  in  the  same  street,  the  one  that  of  a  Beer- 
House  keeper,  the  other  a  Beer-House  keeper's  wife.  In  both 
cases  death  w^as  accelerated  by  drinking  habits," — M,  389. 
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Qy.  \y\mi  is  the  dcath-i-atc  of  publicaus, 
becrseilers,  and  brewers,  compared  with  that 
of  other  portions  of  the  commuuity  ? 

1585.  "  I  liave  just  interred  oue,  aged  38,  a  bcerseller  killed 
by  di-ink."— M.  8i6. 

1586.  "  It  is  considerablj'  higher.  The  trade  seems  to  ciirse 
those  -who  foster  it.  Few  houses  where  driuk  is  sold  are  without 
a  druukeu  landlord  or  landlady." — Ch.  9. 

1587.  "  Certainly  iniblicans,  &c.,  die  much  sooner  than  other 
men.  Widows  are  again  and  again  found  the  keej^ers  of  Pubhc- 
Houses.'— Ch.  54. 

1588.  "I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  rate,  but  several  of  my 
own  parishioners  belonging  to  this  class  have  been  cut  down  in  the 
piime  of  life.'' — Ch.  304. 

1589.  "  The  innkeeper  in  this  parish  is  a  total  abstainer." — 
Ch.  332. 

1590.  "  When  the  cholera  was  raging,  more  publicans  died 
from  it  than  any  other  trade  or  business." — Ch.  950. 

1591.  "  It  is  very  high,  though  I  cannot  give  statistics;  the 
sign  boards  are  very  frequently  changed  through  the  death  of  the 
owners." — R.  43. 

1592.  "  In  towns  excessive,  e.g.,  such  a  jjlace  as  Eichmond  or 
Darlington ;  the  publicans  who  die  in  a  few  years  would  astonish 
an  inquu-er.  ' — E.  112. 

1593.  "  They  almost  invariably  die  comparatively  young." — 
E.  169. 

1594.  "  It  is  such  that  no  insurance  society  will  have  them." 
E.  178. 


IV.— REMEDIES. 


"  The  snggestioiis  offered  to  your  committee  by  their  correspondeutB,  as  to  the 
remedies  which  they  consider  would  be  efficient  to  cm-e  this  enormous  evil, 
will  demand  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  House.  These  remedies 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  kinds — moral  aud  legislative." — 
{Reiwrl,  page  12.) 


MoBAL  Remedies, 
Section  38.    EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL  TEMPERANCE  TEACHING. 


"It  is  found  that  where  good  schools  are  estabUshed  the  tone  of  feeling  is 
elevated,  and  that  this  great  vice,  though  not  eradicated,  is  considerably 
diminished.  Some  of  our  correspondents  advocate  the  introduction  into 
the  reading  books  of  our  national  schools  of  passages  ihustrating  the  bad 
results  of  intemperance,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  done." — {Repoi(, 
page  12.) 


Siujijestions  from  the  Clerf/ij. 

Qy.  Bemedics. 

1595.  "  First  of  all,  a  good  system  of  religious  education." — 
Y.  121. 

1596.  "  The  distribution  of  such  publications  as  '  The  British 
Workman,'  '  Band  of  Hope  Review,'  '  The  Ai-tizan,'  &c." — Y.  816. 

1597.  "  The  introduction  into  the  reading  books  of  our 
national  and  board  schools  of  eti'ective  stories  on  the  evils  of 
intemi^erance  is  much  to  be  desu-ed.  Hitherto,  this  has  been 
greatly  neglected."— Y.  520. 

1598.  "  In  my  parish  the  only  hope  seems  to  be  in  raisiug 
the  standard  of  education  among  them  (the  coUiers),  which  is 
e.s.tremely  low." — R.  124. 

1599.  "  The  circulation  of  information  as  to  the  immediate 
gains  made  by  publicans  out  of  fools'  pence,  aud  the  ckculatiou  of 
good  literature  for  use  at  home." — Ca.  57. 


KKMllIDlKS, 
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Qy.  ItcmoUics. 

1600.  "  I  woukl  urgo  the  diffusion  of  temperance  literature, 
sound,  scriptural,  and  not  extreme." — M.  401. 

1601.  "  The  same  means,  moral  and  educational,  wliicli  have 
made  the  upper  classes  di'ink  less  than  they  did  in  the  last  centiuy 
must,  in  my  ojuuion,  be  relied  on  and  emi)loyed  to  promote 
sobriety,  among  the  working  classes." — Y.  552. 


Suggestions  front.  Magistrates.  \ 

yy.  IveuiL'iUfs. 

1602.  "  A  course  of  wholesome  hterature  for  working  men 
and  then-  families  might  be  published  ^rith  advantage,  care  being 
taken  that  it  should  not  be  childish  or  sentimental  or  sensational. 
The  education  of  the  young  and  adults  in  music,  drawing, 
and  any  other  art  or  iJrotitable  employment  that  might  be 
practised  at  home  is  very  desirable.  I  have  often  remarked 
the  injurious  effect  of  idleness  on  skilled  workmen,  such  as 
painters,  &c.  Why  should  they  not  learn  some  other  profitable 
employment  to  till  up  then-  time  in  whiter,  &c.  ?  At  present,  they 
spend  a  great  deal  of  thek  idle  time  at  the  Public-House." — 3,333. 

1(501.  "  I  have,  the  greatest  hope  that  the  late  Education  Bill, 
if  attendance  be  made  compulsory,  will  in  time  prove  the  most 
sure  remedy,  with  the  blessing  of  God." — 1,162. 

1605.  "  Improved  education,  and  that  without  which  educa- 
tion would  be  a  farce,  better  houses  and  sanitary  improvements. 
When  I  say  '  education,'  I  mean  something  more  than  mere 
reading  and  writing  as  taught  at  present.  Until  a  man  is  not 
only  able  to  read,  but  to  take  a  pleasure  in  reading,  he  will  run 
to  sensual  amusements.  Women,  with  their  household  duties, 
and  with  sewmg,  knitting,  &c.  for  then*  spare  time,  are  generally 
sober.  I  thuik,  then,  it  is  well  worth  considering  whether 
making  physical  science  and  music  necessary  subjects  of  study  m 
national  schools  and  in  night  schools  would  not  give  men  amuse- 
ments that  they  have  not  now.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  reading  that 
makes  the  study  of  a  newspaper  in  the  evening  a  bore  to  the 
working  man,  so  that  he  hates  to  grapple  with  it.  I  take  it  that 
the  diouikenness  of  the  average  squire  during  the  last  century  was 
owing  exactly  to  the  same  cause  that  makes  the  working  man 
di-ink  now,  viz.,  a  want  of  occupation,  owing  to  an  ill-trained 
mind.  There  are  cases,  I  admit,  even  among  tiie  highly  educated 
where  intemperance  is  a  disease.  Let  us  treat  it  as  that,  and  find 
mcaua  for  its  cme." — 3,00b. 
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ItKMKDIEU. 


From  Physicians, 

li.y.  Kemudios. 

1606.  "  I  have  uo  new  remedial  measures  to  suggest  besides 
tlie  old  and  often- suggested  means  of  education,  rational  anmse- 
ments,  healthy  and  pleasant  houses,  the  training  of  the  whole 
poj^ulation  to  a  higher  self-respect  and, a  better  self-control,  the 
formation  of  a  strong  public  opinion  among  all  classes  that 
intoxication  is  of  itself  degrading  and  unmanly,  and,  above  all, 
the  implanting  of  true  religious  principles  among  all  classes  of 
our  population." — 2,049. 

1007.  "  I  believe  the  improvement  in  the  education  of  the 
people  will  do  much,  especially  if  it  be  combined  ^\ith  religious 
instruction.  The  lower  classes  especially  need  their  moral  tone 
to  be  elevated  in  order  that  drunkenness  may  be  as  great  a 
disgrace  to  them  as  it  is  considered  in  the  classes  above  them." — 
2,086. 

From  the  Master  of  a  Workhouse. 

1608.  '"The  British  Workman,'  'Band  of  Hope  Review,' 
and  other  useful  periodicals  cannot  be  too  much  circulated  in  a 
workhouse.  If  not  reclaiming  the  old,  they  teach  the  young  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  The  morals  to  be  di-ami  fi'om  the  tales  in 
these  useful  periodicals  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated  by  old  or 
young."— 1,212. 


From  Employers  of  Labour. 

1609.  "  Educate  the  people  in  sound  views  as  to  the  nature 
and  effects  of  alcoholic  poisons  in  the  shape  of  beer,  wine,  or 
ardent  spirits." — 160. 

1610.  "In  the  opmion  of  the  writer,  the  main  remedy  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  elevation  of  the  religious  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  people.  Men  usually  drink  because  they  are 
uncomfortable,  and  have  no  other  resource.  If  they  had  better 
homes,  better  liealth,  and  better  employment  and  recreation  for 
then-  leisure,  we  should  have  less  intemperance.  Men  often 
drink  from  trouble,  or  the  intolerable  vacuity  wliich  is  the  lot  of 
the  ignorant." — 92. 


KEMEWES. 
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Section  39.    TEMPEHANCE  ADVOCACY,  BY  MEANS  OF  SERMONS, 
JUSSIONS,  PEESONAL  INFLUENCE,  &c. 


"Very  many  of  your  mformauts  recommeud  that  both  teachers  in  the  clay  and 
Siinday  schools,  and  also  clergymen  from  the  piilpit,  should  more  frequently 
and  forcibly  pourtray  the  evil  results  of  uitemperancc.  In  these  recom- 
mendations your  committee  cordially  concur." — [Report,  page  1-1.) 


Suggestions  from  the  Clergy. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1611.  "  Au  aunual  letter  from  the  bishops  to  theu-  clergy, 
ciilling  on  them  to  preach  ou  the  vice  of  intemperance." — M.  401. 

1612.  "  Give  good  and  striliiug  lectures,  and  occasional 
sermons  on  the  vice  of  intemperance," — Ca.  128. 

1613.  "  Vigorous  preaching  against  this  evil,  enforced  by 
examples  near  home,  is  much  needed." — Y.  520. 

1614.  "  Frequent  denunciations  of  dx'ink  and  drunkenness 
from  the  pulpit  are  greatly  to  be  desii-ed.  The  Avord  will  have  to 
be  faithfully  preached  and  supported  by  a  good  example." — 
Ch.  296. 

1615.  "Religious  visiting.  iSunday,  night  and  day  teaching." 
M.  399. 

1616.  "  Guilds  and  societies  in  connection  with  the  Chui'ch  ; 
and  heai-ty,  bright,  and  fi-equent  evening  services." — Y.  241. 

1617.  "  A  young  man's  class  which  affiliates  the  lads  as  they 
grow  too  big  for  Sunday  School." — D.  155. 

1018.  "  Bringing  the  Gospel  before  every  working  man  in  his 
own  home,  and  getting  the  people  to  Chm-ch,  is  the  best  way  of 
effecting  a  reformation  in  their  di-inking  habits." — E.  32. 

1619.  "  Declaring  God's  word  faithfully  from  house  to  house, 
pointing  out  the  antagonism  of  Scriptur'j  to  drunkenness,  and 
showing  its  rewards  and  consequences,  even  in  this  world." — 
Ca.  254. 

1620.  "  The  most  effective  power  is  the  personal  influence  of 
tlic  clergy  and  of  lay  visitors,  including  ladies." — Ch.  855. 

1621.  "  Church  homo  missions  are  amongst  the  best  of 
remedial  measures.    Were  they  supported  as  they  ought  to  be, 
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Qy.  Itoniodicg. 

cli'unkenuess  would  greatly  decrease.  A  publican  here  said  to 
me  that  we  did  more  good  in  eighteen  months  than  the  police 
had  done  in  twenty-six  vears.  Both  our  sidesmen  are  reclaimed 
drunkards."— M.  200. 

1622.  "Of  course,  I  believe  that  there  is  but  one  real 
remedy  for  drunkenness  and  all  other  sins,  that  is  '  the  Gospel ;' 
but  other  means  may  wonderfully  prepare  for  its  reception." — 
D.  34. 

1623.  "  I  have  thought  that  short  printed  addi-esses  to  the 
people  from  the  clergy  themselves,  and  short  well-digested 
addi'esses  in  our  churches  and  schools  would  have  a  good  effect." 
M.  140. 

1024.  "  Ministers  of  religion,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
all  persons  engaged  in  philanthropic  work,  should  be  m-ged  to 
discourage  intemperance,  both  by  examj^le  and  precept,  on  all 
suitable  occasions," — M.  144. 

1625.  "  The  teetotalers  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good;  but 
I  believe  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  encom-age  parents  by  all 
means  to  bring  up  their  children  in  habits  of  temperance,  and  let 
school  teachers  urge  children  to  abstain  from  strong  drink." — 
Y.  183. 

1026.  "  When  children  are  at  school,  teachers  should  often 
draw  their  attention  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  endeavour  to 
make  them  sensible  of  its  shame  and  disgrace,  as  well  as  its  sins, 
and  so  to  excite  in  them  a  disgust  towards  it." — Ca.  4. 

1627.  "  Employers  should  take  more  interest  in  their  hands, 
and  a  better  example  should  be  set  by  the  rich." — Y.  453. 

1628.  "  Eaise  the  standard  of  public  feeling,  so  that 
drunkenness  may  be  regarded  as  a  social  disgrace,  something  like 
theft."— D.  245. 

1029.  "  Eaise  the  tone  of  pviblic  opinion.  Even  temperate 
people  view  intemperance  far  too  leniently,  and  resent  the  severe 
condemnation  of  it  by  the  clergy  and  others." — D.  47. 

1630.  "  There  is  always  drink  supplied  at  christenings, 
marriages,  &c.,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  clergy  should  speak 
to  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony  about  the  evil  effects 
of  the  same,  and  recommend  those  present  to  refi-ain  from  taking 
it  or  giving  it  to  others." — M.  389. 

1031.  "  The  clergy,  assisted  by  the  local  authoritij;s  have  a 
"reat  power  for  good.  Moral  means  appear  to  be  the  most 
successful,  though  legislation  can  do  good." — Ch.  296. 

1632.  "  This  parish  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  property  of 
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an  mdi\-iduiil  laudowner,  wlio  is  patron  of  the  living  and  tlie 
Ijriucipal  supporter  of  the  schools,  the  clergyman,  by  his 
co-operation  and  aid,  is  enabled  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  in  a  measure  to  control  the 
management  of  the  one  Pubhc-House  permitted  in  the  parish." — 
M.  348. 

1G33.  "I  would  urge  total  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  and  their  consequent  influence  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  public.  I  beUeve  that  if  persons  occupying  high  positions, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  other  jprofessions,  were  to  practice  total 
abstinence,  and  identify  themselves  with  the  temj^erance  move- 
ment, the  greatest  good  would  be  Avi'ought." — E.  134. 

1634.  "I  consider  it  highly  desirable  that  the  clergy  should 
take  a  more  active  part  in  temperance  work  and  legislation.  They 
would  increase  then-  influence  tenfold  amongst  those  classes  in 
oiu-  lax'ge  towns  which  might  be  won  to  the  Church.  A  victim  to 
intemperance,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  sin,  hates  di'ink  as  his 
worst  enemy." — E.  43. 

1635.  "  Bringing  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  bear  upon 
the  peoj)le,  and,  as  a  handmaid,  the  temperance  j)ledge.  Many 
of  our  most  earnest  communicants,  Sunday  school  teachers,  &c., 
were  intemperate,  some  even  habitual  diainkards.  Their  change 
has  been  caused  by  the  Holy  Sphit  applying  the  simple  Gospel  to 
then-  souls.  They  have  signed  the  pledge  since  then-  conversion." 
M.  227. 


From  Magistrates. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1636.  "  I  would  urge  the  encouragement  of  temperance 
societies  by  the  clergy,  and  the  force  of  a  temperate  example  by 
superiors,  as  human  nature  will  not  be  compelled  to  be  vh-tuous." 
3,2.-)1 . 

1G37.  "  Childi-en  at  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  join 
temperance  societies." — 2,833. 

1638.  "Much  may  be  done  l)y  employers  of  labour 
encouraguig  sobriety  in  then-  several  estiiblishments  ;  and  also  by 
the  clergy  visiting  the  dwellings  of  the  masses,  and,  where 
necessary,  expostulating  on  the  sin  of  di-unkenness  and  its  train 
of  evils."— 2,. 54. 5. 

1039.  "Education,  from  tlie  time  that  a  child  can  comprelieud 
moral  Huljjccts,  is  the  most  powerful  remedy  that  I  can  suggest. 
Let  tho  efforts  of  teachers  be  more  distinctly,  contuiualIy,°aud 
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specifically  directed  in  village  'and  town  schools,  to  jjoiut  out  to 
the  children  the  sin,  shame,  and  unhappincss  that  are  chargeable 
on  drunken  habits  ;  and  let  no  opportunity  be  lost  of  pointing  the 
moral  of  the  lesson  by  placing  before  the  young  the  instances  of 
crime  and  misery  that  are  perpetually  occurring  in  every 
neighbourhood,  arising  from  intemperance." — 2,590. 


From  a  Phijsiciim. 

Qy.  Kemedies. 

1640.  "  The  more  direct  influence  of  the  clergy  and  greater 
cilities  to  the  poor  for  attending  places  of  worship." — 2,07-4. 


From  Fvijjloyers  of  Labour. 

Qy.  liemedics. 

1G41.  "  The  Church  of  Christ  should  take  the  self-denying 
stand  of  total  abstinence." — 155. 

1642.  "  The  placing  in  every  hamlet  or  outlying  district  of  a 
little  church  or  mission  room  (fi-ee  and  open  to  all),  with  an  active 
visiting  aud  resident  clergyman." — 56. 

1643.  "  In  view  of  the  results  of  the  di'inking  customs  of  oiu- 
country,  admitted  to  be  inimical  to  the  social,  moral,  and  religious 
interests  of  the  community,  it  is  suggested  that  ministers  of 
rehgion  should  more  decidedly  exert  their  influence  (personally 
by  example,  and  pubhcly  in  the  church)  to  commend  the  adoption 
of  total  abstinence  as  the  efl'ectual  remedy  for  the  ills  consequent 
on  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks." — 160. 


From  Governors  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1644.  "Being  convinced  that  the  drinking  customs  are  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  the  country,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge  about  seven  years  ago 
(although  I  had  been  an  abstainer  for  many  years)  in  order  that 
I  might  not  appear  inconsistent  when  urging  others  to  do  the 
.same." — 811. 

1645.  "  A  largely-increased  lay  agency,  into  which  might  be 
thrown  the  services  of  women  of  all  grades  and  of  various 
vocations,  could  accomplish  much,  if  the  organisation  was  good; 
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for  it  is  obviously  a  great  work  of  charity  that  has  to  be  carried 
out,  and  they  ai-e  but  too  often  suffering  and  sorrowing  men  and 
women  who  have  to  be  rescued." — 746. 

1646.  "  I  beheve  that  moral  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
more  educated  and  refined  classes,  more  kindly  sympathy  and 
intercourse,  combined  with  a  self-denying  example,  will  effect 
more,  and  with  less  fear  of  re-action,  than  legislative  measui-es 
ever  can.  I  do  not  expect  all  men  wall  become  teetotalers  ;  nor 
is  it,  perhaps,  necessary  for  order  and  morahty  that  they  should. 
But  whenever  it  should  become  a  discreditable  thing,  steadily 
discoimtenanced  by  all  who  are  looked  up  to,  for  men  to  use 
intoxicants  freely,  or  carouse,  over  di-ink  ;  and  when  it  is  better 
imderstood  that  they  are  not  necessary  as  a  matter  of  diet  when 
in  health,  then  the  hmits  of  the  drink  mischief  will  be  largely 
cu-cumscribed,  and  the  evil  brought,  perhaps,  within  manageable 
dimensions." — 749. 


From  Chaplains  of  Gaols. 

Qt.  RemedieR. 

1647.  "Do  away  with  as  many  Public-Houses  as  possible, 
thus  lessening  the  amount  of  temptation,  and  by  pastoral 
visitation  and  lay  agency  endeavour  to  bring  the  holy  and 
elevating  influences  of  religion  to  bear  upon  the  now  by  far  too 
much  neglected  masses  of  the  people." — 848. 

1648.  "  District  -vdsitors  from  the  uj^per  and  well-educated 
classes,  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  persevering  through  all  obstacles  to  become 
acquainted  Avith  the  circumstances  of  the  distressed  and  fallen,  so 
as  to  seek  then-  welfare  by  every  available  means." — 929. 

1649.  "I  look  forward  to  the  total  supin'ession  of  intoxica- 
tion when  the  people  shall  have  been  instructed  how  frightful  are 
its  consequences  both  individually  and  nationally,  and  when  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  shall  practise  moderation  themselves, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case  now." — 886. 

16.50.  "  The  working-classes  .should  be  taught  by  head  and 
heart  education,  wad  by  any  other  means  that  can  be  devised,  the 
intense  loathsomeness  and  disgracefulncss  of  dntnkenness  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  At  present  they  regard  it  as  a  pardonable 
weakness,  and  generally  laugh  at  it." — 892. 
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From  Mastem  of  Worlihoiises. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1G51.  "I  would  suggest  tliat  cluldi-en  be  encouraged  as  they 
grow  \\]}  to  abstain  from  drinking,  and  that  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  intemperance  be  frequently  pointed 
out  to  them :  also  that  means  be  adopted  for  iJromoting  a  more 
wholesome  intercourse,  free  but  not  patronising,  between  the 
well-to-do  and  educated,  and  the  poor  and  ignorant." — 1,005. 

1652.  "Let  the  clergy  and  gentry  banish  all  intoxicating 
di'iuks  fi'om  their  houses,  and  let  the  medical  profession  cease  to 
recommend  the  use  of  them." — 1,025. 

1653.  "  The  rising  generation  should  be  carefully  educated, 
and  imbued  with  tastes  above  the  Public-House." — 1,090. 

1654.  "I  certainly  •  think  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
bring  all  the  influence  possible  to  bear  on  the  medical  profession 
in  favour  of  total  abstinence. — 1,169. 

1655.  "  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  all  who  have  the 
instruction  of  children  committed  to  them  being  total  abstainers. 
Example  is  everything."^ — 1232. 


From  Chaplains  of  Workhouses, 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1656.  "Train  up  children  in  thorough  temperance  priueij)les. 
We  do  so  in  this  workhouse,  and  I  am  i^leased  to  find  that  most 
of  them  stand  firm  to  their  princii)les  after  leaving  us." — 1,404. 

1657.  "  Next  to  reducing  the  temptations  to  (bink,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  only  reliable  means  of  encoui'aging  sobrietj"^ 
is  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  people  :  on 
reUgious  grounds  to  show  that  intemperance  is  sin,  and  on  social 
grounds  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is  disgraceful.  I  have  httle 
confidence  in  any  but  religious  and  moral  means." — 1,448. 

1658.  "  I  wish  that  the  clergy  and  influential  men  would 
support  the  teetotalers,  instead  of  sneering  at  them,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  ;  though  they  may  sometimes  speak  rashly,  they 
mean  well  and  have  done  much  good." — 1,454. 

1659.  "  I  would  suggest  that  the  crying  sin  of  intemperance 
be  made  the  subject  of  more  frequent  sermons  by  the  clergy,  also 
of  more  earnest  remonstrance  during  pastoral  visitation;  and,  if 
necessary,  of  special  public  prayer.  I  would  also  endeavour  to 
retain  a  hold  of  the  young  men  and  woinen  from  their  lea^^ng 
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Simday  school  by  keeping  tliem  in  connection  with  the  Church 
through  means  of  Bible  classes,  &c.,  which  should  be  made  as 
attractive  and  profitable  as  possible." — 1522. 

16G0.  "In  the  higher  ranks  of  society  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  to  self-indulgence  in  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks  which 
it  is  difficult  to  counteract,  but  which  the  clergy  would  do  well  to 
watch  and  endeavour  to  stop.  Much  good  might  be  done  by 
gi-eater  caution  on  the  part  of  medical  men  in  recommending 
stimiUants." — 1,656. 

1661.  "I  have  thought  for  some  time  past  that  if  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  province  were  to  issue  a  joint 
pastoral  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  calling  attention  to  this  crying 
sin  of  our  country,  and  instructing  the  clergy  on  some  appointed 
Sunday  to  call  the  attention  of  their  respective  flocks  to  the  subject 
with  the  view  of  forming  parochial  temperance  (not  necessarily 
total  abstinent)  associations,  considerable  good  would  be  the  result. 
The  parochial  temperance  associations,  having  as  their  president 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  could  promote  temperance  :  I. 
LocaUy — (1)  By  visiting  di-unkards  and  remonstrating  with  them ; 
(2)  by  using  sterner  measures  towards  them  when  milder  ones 
failed ;  (3)  by  pimishing  before  the  magistrates  all  transgi'essors 
against  the  hcensing  laws.  11.  Generally — (1)  By  promoting 
petitions  to  the  Legislatiu'e  for  the  amendment  and  more  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  hcensing  laws  ;  (2)  by  raising  funds  to  assist 
such  central  organisations  for  the  abatement  of  intemperance  as 
may  be  found  practicable  and  desu-able.  I  am  aware  that  in 
many  of  our  parishes  and  districts  temperance  associations  are 
to  be  found,  but  what  I  want  to  see  is  a  temperance  society 
estabhshed  in  every  j)arish  with  the  full  authority  of  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  province — a  specially  authorised 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Province  of  York  for  the  suppression 
of  intemperance." — 1,902, 
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Section  40.    PUBLIC  PLACES  FOll  EECREATION  IN  SUMMER  AND 
WINTER,  AND  OTHER  COUNTER-ATTRACTIONS. 


"  One  magistrate,  of  wide  experience  and  high  social  position,  recommends 
that,  as  it  is  deemed  n  proper  appropriation  of  the  money  of  ratepayers  to 
purchase  pnbhc  parks  for  summer  recreation,  so  also  public  reading  and 
club  rooms  should  be  established  for  the  winter ;  so  that,  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  worluug  man  would  have,  at  any  rate,  the  opportunity  of  a 
harmless  lounge,  instead  of  a  debasing  one." — {Report,  page  13.) 


Swjffestions  from  Clenjy. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1662.  "Social  games  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  in-doors 
in  winter."— Y.  241. 

1668.  "  Public  reading  rooms  and  Libraries  are  of  some  use 
in  emptying  the  Public-House." — Y.  183. 

1664.  "Beading  rooms  and  other  counter-attractions  to  the 
Public-House.  In  a  word,  education  and  innocent  recreation." — 
M.  292. 

1665.  "  The  multiplication  of  reading  rooms  seems  desu'able, 
also  refreshment  rooms  unconnected  with  strong  drink." — Ch.  387. 

1666.  "Parks  or  recreation  grounds  conveniently  situated 
for  the  resort  of  labouring  men  in  times  of  leisure." — -E.  277. 

1667.  "  Provide  recreation  rooms  and  grounds  unconnected 
with  Public-Houses,  and  let  them  be  sxxpported  out  of  the  rates." 
M.  162. 

1668.  "  I  believe  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  local  boards,  or 
other  authorities,  or  private  persons,  could  engage  a  band  to  play 
every  evening  in  some  open  space  provided  with  seats,  on  fine 
summer  evenings.   I  have  seen  the  good  eii'ccts  of  this." — M.  181. 

1669.  "  The  provision  of  public  playgrounds  in  all  towns, 
with  covered  yards  for  wet  weather  and  winter." — Ch.  9. 

1670.  "The  establishment  of  a  comfortable  club  and  reading 
room  Avith  bagatelle  and  draught  boards,  quoit  ground,  cricket, 
&c."— D.  155. 

1671.  "  Give  the  people  recreations  independent  of  the  Dram- 
Shop ;  e.g.  (1)  Field  sports  in  summer :  (2)  in  winter,  let  the 
schools  and  lecture  rooms  be  opened ;  and  above  all,  (3)  let  the 
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people  have  comfortable  rooms  to  meet  in,  -where  they  can  sit, 
talk,  read,  and  have  games." — R.  400. 

1G72.  "I  think  it  would  be  an  enormous  gain  to  our  country 
it*  Parhameut  would  legislate  for  the  amusements  of  the  peoi)le, 
even  if  they  taxed  them  for  the  loss  of  revenue  from  drinking 
sources  which  might  be  cut  off." — M.  127. 


From  Magistrates. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1673.  "  I  would  urge  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  every  village,  the 
estabhshment  of  reading  and  smoking  rooms  and  recreation 
gi-oimds." — 3,359. 

1674.  "  Let  us  encourage  amusements  for  working  men  at 
home  or  near  home.  Clubs,  reading  rooms,  and  penny  readings 
in  winter,' cricket  and  various  games  in  summer,  all  keep  a  man 
fi-om  drink.  I  beheve  no  one  likes  to  stay  in  all  evening  :  there  is 
a  natiiral  craving  for  society.  Can  we  not  take  care  that  society 
shall  be  got  without  its  being  a  necessary  point  of  honoui-  to  di'ink 
for  the  good  of  the  house." — 3,008. 

1675.  "  Young  j)ersons,  say  fi-om  13  to  18  years  of  age,  are 
now  getting  large  wages.  Generally  .speaking,  they  give  theu" 
parents  as  much  as  will  keej)  them,  and  retain  the  rest  for  pocket- 
money.  These  young  people  finish  theh  work  at  five  or  six  p.m., 
and  then  a  fiddle  is  heard  in  some  Pubhc-House  or  singing  room, 
and  the  evening  is  .spent  in  pipes  and  beer.  To  stoj)  such  habits, 
you  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  find  proper  recreation 
for  the  young  (and  also  the  old) — say,  plots  of  vacant  land  of  six 
or  eight  acres  in  different  parts  of  our  manufacturing  towns  (not 
]iarks)  where  young  people  can  play  cricket,  football,  &c.,  and 
wheje  there  might  be  i)roper  recreation  for  those  who  are  older. 
To  provide  such  places,  compulsory  powers  must  be  obtained. 
The  corporations  of  all  our  provincial  manufacturing  towns  are 
mostly  composed  of  small  shopkeepers,  who  cannot  see  beyond 
their  nose,  and  only  look  at  then-  own  immediate  interest.  Now 
that  more  money  and  loss  work  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  so 
long  iiH  you  have  nothing  l)ettcr  to  offer  the  people,  I  firmly  believe 
that  not  only  will  the  habits  of  drinking  not  be  checked,  but  will 
continue  to  increase  " — 2,749. 

1670.  "  Providing  the  populations  of  large  to\\Tis  during  the 
winter  months  with  amusements,  harmless  and  innocent,  is  very 
desirable."— 8,771. 
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Qy.  Bemcdics. 

1677.  "  While  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  mischief  caused 
hy  the  liquor  traffic,  everywhere  dominant,  by  repressive  measures, 
care  should  be  taken  to  provide  innocent  recreation,  apart  from  all 
notions  of  religious  partisanship.  The  men  who  frequent  Public- 
Hoiises  now  should  have  the  opportiuiity  of  the  smolce  and  the 
gossip,  without  the  possibility  of  their  thinking  that  this 
substitution  offers  less  freedom  than  the  Public-House.  It  is  a 
difficult  problem,  but  I  think  the  clergy  have  frequently  failed  in 
their  reading  rooms,  by  causing  them  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
parson's  course.  As  it  is  deemed  a  proper  appropriation  of 
ratepayers'  money  in  some  j)laces  (and  I  hope  it  may  everywhere 
in  time)  to  purchase  pubhc  parks,  I  see  no  reason  why  public 
reading  and  club  rooms  should  not  also  be  provided  for  the  winter. 
The  English  poor  have  to  be  educated  to  amuse  themselves 
without  intoxication  ;  and  when  a  boy  has  left  school,  this  training 
should  be  provided  for,  so  that  in  all  i^eriods  of  the  year  he  may 
have  at  any  rate  a  harmless  lounge,  in  hen  of  a  debasing  one. 
This  elementary  provision  ought  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
any  measures  taken  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  If  we 
aim  too  high,  we  shall  shoot  over  the  heads  of  the  masses,  and 
never  touch  them." — 3,359. 


From  Employers  of  Labour. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1678.  "Places  of  wholesome  amusement  should  be  prowled 
(at  present,  the  publics  have  nearly  a  monopoly  of  such  places) — 
stich  as  club  rooms,  reading  rooms,  bowling  greens,  criclcet 
grounds,  playgrounds,  &c.  I  would  not  enforce  total  abstinence 
from  drink  in  those  places,  but  moderation  only." — 56. 

1679.  "  The  great  want  is  some  counter-attraction  to  the 
beerhouse,  and  as  working  men  have  so  few  resom-ces  of  enjoy- 
ment within  themselves,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  can,  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  and  supply  such  counter-attractions.  In 
some  respects,  we  might  learn  much  from  continental  cities." — 
884. 


Testimony  of  Cleniy. 

Qy.  Are  ther«  in  yom-  parish  or  district  any 
places  of  recreation  or  entertftlument  for  tlie 
people  free  from  solicitatious  to  ilriuk?  and  if 
so,  what  are  the  results  1 

1680.  "A  reading  room  where  smoking  is  allowed,  but  not 
drinking:  resiilts  good." — Y.  1. 
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Qy.  Are  there  in  yonr  pnrish  or  district 
auy  pWes  ot  recreation  or  eutortaiumtnt  for 
the  people  free  from  solicitations  to  drink  ? 
and  if  so,  what  are  the  results? 

1G81.  "  Visiting  a  town  lately,  I  found  a  '  British  Workman' 
had  been  for  some  time  established  on  some  property  of  mine  ; 
but  the  possessor  of  the  lease  having  seriously  broken  its 
covenants,  I  compelled  him  to  surrender.  Some  respectable 
inhabitants  and  the  Vicar  most  earnestly  desh-ed  me  not  to  break 
up  '  The  \Yorkman,'  as  much  and  good  work  was  being  done 
there.  I  examined  it  (as  well  as  two  or  three  days  allowed),  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  recommend  such  places,  if  kept  under 
proper  guidance  ;  for,  if  not,  the  workmen  will  soon  turn  them  to 
wrong  purposes." — Y.  175. 

1682.  "  A  '  British  Workman,'  or  Public-House  without  the 
di-ink,  was  opened  here  (a  seaport)  a  short  time  since  in  a  neigh- 
boiu-hood  where  many  labourers  wait  about  to  be  hu-ed.  It 
answers  very  well." — Y.  240. 

1683.  "  The  Chm-ch  Institute  and  Working  Men's  Club, 
fii-om  which  great  good  has  resulted,  and  more  is  hoped  for,  is 
such  a  place.  Cottage  gardens  and  out-door  sports  are  i)rovided 
by  the  Institute  for  the  occupation  of  the  members  diuing  the 
summer." — Y.  859. 

1684.  "  We  have  isenny  readings  and  concerts,  which  are 
weU  attended.    The  pubhcans  hate  them." — Y.  f  17. 

1685.  "  We  have  two  reading  rooms,  with  chess,  draughts, 
&c.,  one  of  them  is  very  well  attended  by  the  miners  ;  but  they 
neither  of  them  offer  the  same  attractions  as  the  j)ublican  does  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  attendance  is  nothing  compared  with  what 
it  should  be."— D.  55. 

1686.  "  Yes,  the  Parochial  Institute.  It  has  prevented  the 
young  men  of  the  farming,  market  gardening,  and  mechanic 
classes  fi-om  taking  to  Public-House  habits  ;  but  it  has  not  drawu 
in  the  young  men  of  the  iron-foundi-ies.  The  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  class  have  been  much  improved  at  large  expense,  with 
the  best  results." — D.  155. 

1687.  "  We  have  a  reading  room,  but  the  effect  is  imper- 
ceptible. Last  year  we  had  a  confirmation  ;  a  pubhcan  advertised 
a  dance  for  the  same  evening.  To  counteract  the  temptation,  I 
invited  all  our  young  people  to  my  very  smaU  vicarage — fifty-six 
in  number — and  gave  the  bishop  a  hint.  All  came  but  six,  and 
we  knew  they  were  safe.  The  dance  was  a  dead  failure,  and  the 
young  people  had  a  happy  and  a  profitable  evening." — Ca.  45, 

1688.  "  Yes,  we  have  an  Institution,  or  Working  Men's 
Club,  comprising  a  library,  reading  room,  and  recreation-room. 
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Qy.  Are  there  In  your  pnriBb  ■  or  OiRtrict 
any  places  of  recreivtion  or  entcrtaininfut  (or 
the  people  free  from  Rolicitntions  to  diiui  ? 
ftuil  if  80,  wbiit  are  the  results  'I 

which  has  been  attended  with  vei-y  good  results,  partictUarly 
among  journeymen  and  apprentices.'"'— Ca.  GO. 

1689.  "  The  Corporation  Park  at  B  ,  in  wliich  no  drink 

is  sold,  di-aws  many  in  fine  weather  probably  from  the  Pubhc- 
Houses."— M.  4G. 

1690.  "  Yes,  a  Working  Men's  Club.  Seventy  members  have 
joined  :  result  satisfactory  so  far," — M.  120, 

1G91.  "We  have  an  excellent  Friendly  Society  here  which 
has  no  connection  with  a  Public-House  in  any  way,  and  Avhich 
has  done,  and  is  doing  very  great  good." — M.  332. 

1692.  "  A  Worldng  Men's  Club,  with  very  good  results  so 
far ;  also  a  Tontine  Society,  which  draws  away  many  from  Pubhc- 
Houses,  and  a  Savings'  Bank  :  the  results  are  very  encouraging." 
Ch.  135. 

1693.  "  We  have  a  Club  and  Beading  Room  ;  also  during 
the  winter  months  penny  readings,  lectm-es,  &c. ;  and  hi  summer 
a  cricket  club :  from  all  of  which  there  have  been  very  good 
results."— Ch.  278. 

1694.  "  Yes,  a  '  British  Workman,'  that  is,  a  Public-House 
without  drmk  :  results  good." — Ch.  319. 

1695.  "  On  December  30,  1870,  a  PubHc-House  without  di-ink 
was  opened.  Through  the  winter  it  was  well  attended.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  preserved  some  young  men  from 
temptation,  but  I  do  not  know  as  yet  of  any  drunkards  being 
reclaimed."— Ch.  355. 

1696.  "  Yes,  the  cricket  field  and  the  knurr  and  spell  field  : 
they  don't  seem  to  need  drink." — R.  222. 

1697.  "Yes,  a  'British  Workman,'  i.e.,  a  Public-House 
without  the  di'ink,  where  reading,  draughts,  and  other  games  can 
be  had,  and  music  listened  to,  ^ud  tea  and  coffee  purchased.  It 
has  not  been  opened  long  enough  to  test  the  results,  but  it  is 
prospering,"— R,  287. 

1698.  "  We  have  in  our  neighbourhood  two  Public  Parks,  in 
connection  with  which  no  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold.  We  have 
in  our  parish  reading  and  recreation  rooms  without  drink,  and 
certainly  they  are  attended  with  advantage  in  keeping  men  away 
from  places  where  drink  is  sold." — R.  310. 

1699.  "  We  have  a  commodious  library  and  an  Institute  with 
a  good  reading  room,  where  in  winter  penny  readings  are  given 
and  cheap  concerts,  which  are  well  attended." — Y.  816. 
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Fw7)t  a  Governor  of  a  Gaul. 

<Jy.  ;Vi-o  thci-0  iu  your  parish  or  disfrict 
any  placos  of  reoreatiou  or  entertaiument  for 
the  people  free  from  solicitations  to  di'ink  ? 
ttud  if  so,  what  are  the  results  ? 

1700.  "I  was  for  twenty-seven  years   superintendent  of 

constabulary  in  tlie  populous  iron  and  mining  district  of  M  

and  A  .     In  conjunction  with  Mr.   ,  the  stipendiary 

magistrate,  and  other  gentlemen,  I  assisted  iu  getting  up  cheap 
and  good  concerts,  penny  readings,  &c.  They  were  well  attended, 
and  had  the  effect  of  keeping  large  numbers  from  the  Public- 
Houses,  to  which  places,  I  beheve,  men  would  not  resort  if  rational 
amusements  were  provided  for  them  elsewhere." — 826. 

Fro)ii  a  Chief  Comtable. 

Qy.  Are  there  in  your  parish  or  district 
any  places  of  recreation  or  eutei-tainment  for 
the  people  fiee  from  solicitations  to  diink  ? 
and  if  so,  what  are  the  results  ? 

1701.  "We  have  not  much  intemperance  here;  and  if 
anything,  it  is  rather  on  the  decrease.  The  provision  of  other 
attractions,  such  as  reading  rooms,  penny  readings,  and  other 
cheap  amusements  have  greatly  contributed  to  this," — 185. 


Section  U.  LMPEOVED  DWELLINGS  AND  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
DUTIES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


"  The  committee  farther  recommeud  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  by 
landowners  and  the  possessors  of  other  kinds  of  property,  to  the  dwelhugs 
of  the  poor,  both  in  then-  construction  and  in  the  conveniences  provided. 
It  is  found,  from  wide  experience,  that  the  discomforts  of  the  cottage  drive 
the  men  to  the  Public-House,  while  the  crowding  together  of  families  iu 
insu/licient  dormitories  not  only  conduces  to  intemperance,  but  promotes 
great  demorahsatiou,  and  to  a  large  extent  paralyses  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  defeats  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The 
committee  feel  that  this  hes  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  social  evils  with 
which  the  country  is  aillicted."— (/ic^wrt,  page  13.) 


SiujtjeHLiuns  from  the  (Jlenni. 

Qy.  K.^rii..die«.  '''' 

1702.  "  The  cottages  of  the  poor  are  not  houses  to  hvc  i 
only  dens  to  sleep  in." — Ch,  148. 
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Qy.  IlemedicB. 

1703.  "Build  better  cottages,  so  that  each  sex  may  have  a 
separate  room." — M.  163. 

1704.  "  One  great  desideratum  is  the  iuii)rovement  of  tlie 
houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  so  that  the  apparent  comfort  of  the 
Spu'it-Shop  should  not,  when  contrasted  with  the  discomfort  of 
their  own  house,  prove  any  attraction." — D.  245. 

1705.  "  If  there  were  more  comfortable  homes  for  boys,  and 
if  men  had  better  homes  when  married,  I  am  persuaded  there 
would  be  much  less  fi-equenting  of  Public-Houses." — M.  144. 

170G.  "  I  would  strongly  recommend  mothers' meetings  and 
working  men's  classes,  both  for  religious,  domestic,  and  secular 
instruction." — Cli.  129. 

1707.  "  First,  a  good  system  of  religious  education ;  next, 
encouragement  to  cleanliness  and  industry." — Y.  121. 

1708.  "  The  exercise  of  a  good  influence  brought  to  bear  on 
the  wives  of  Avorldng  men,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  make  their 
husbands'  homes  as  comfortable  as  possible." — R.  410. 

1709.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  women  should  not  work  in  the 
fields,  except,  perhaps,  during  harvest ;  since  whenever  they  are 
so  employed,  their  houses  are  miserable,  and  the  husband  is 
frequently  led  into  drunken  habits  from  finding  at  the  Public- 
House  a  pleasant  chimney-corner  and  companions,  which  he 
cannot  have  at  home." — E.  389. 


Fro7n  Magistrates. 

Qy.  KcinedieB. 

1710.  "  Above  all,  improve  the  cottages  of  the  poor ;  and, 
where  possible,  provide  gardens." — 4,102. 

1711.  "  Let  better  residences  be  erected  for  the  working 
population,  and  their  moral  and  social  positions  consequently 
improved.  If  homes  could  be  made  more  attractive  and  happy, 
intemperance  miist  decrease." — 2,545. 

1712.  "  I  have  more  faith  in  roomy  and  comfortable  houses, 
good  light  and  air,  and  the  education  of  females  in  household 
economy  than  in  anythmg  else.  In  education  alone,  unaccom- 
panied by  these,  I  have  not  great  faith." — 2,817. 

1718.  "  I  think  it  will  be  go ucrally  admitted  that  the  social 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  worldng  men  iind  the  poorer  class 
generally  is  miserable  in  the  extreme.  More  particularly  is  this 
the  case  in  oiu-  large  towns;  and, in  my  opmion,  any  great  refonn 
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Qy.  Beiucdics. 

wliieh  may  be  attemptetl  must  begin  at  home.  I  submit,  the  first 
ami  great  work  of  all  philanthropists  is  to  endeavour  to  improve 
the  tlweUiugs  of  the  poor,  and  to  ameliorate  and  soften  as  much 
as  possible  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  they  have  to  endure. 
When  the  sympathy  for  the  poor,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  takes  a  practical  form  in  the  above  direction,  then  may  we 
look  for  a  marked  decrease  of  di'unkenness  and  vice." — 2,596. 


From  Physicians. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1714.  "  Dimiuish  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  poor  by  better  food,  better  air,  improved 
dwelhngs,  &c."— 2,074. 

1715.  "  I  consider  that  buUders  and  owners  of  houses  ought 
to  be  compelled  by  law  to  have  some  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  vvho  are  to  inhabit  them.  The  large  employers  of  labour 
ought  to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  look  upon  their  work- 
peoijle  as  human  souls  rather  than  as  mere  '  hands.'" — 2,092. 


From  Masters  and  Chaplains  of  Workhouses. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1716.  "  Better  cottages  are  wanted,  and  that  wives,  by 
fitness  for  household  duties,  should  be  able  to  coimteract  the 
influence  of  alehouse  comforts." — 997. 

1717.  "  (1)  The  dwellings  of  the  poor  should  be  imjn'oved. 
As  a  rule  they  are  comfortless  and  too  small  for  a  family, 
consequently  the  beerhouse  is  resorted  to  for  social  chat  at  any 
time,  and  in  whiter,  for  light  and  warmth;  (2)  iiud  I  would 
fm-ther  suggest  that  young  women  be  particularly  cautioned  as  to 
then-  relative  duties,  as  very  much  depends  on  the  wife  and  mother 
in  shaping  the  character  of  her  household.  A  clean  cloth  on  the 
table,  and  a  clieerful  fire  in  the  grate  should  have  attractions. 
The  happie.st  homes  among  the  working  population  are  those 
where  tlie  wife  and  mother  has  the  tact  and  the  taste  tb  fulfil  all 
her  household  duties  in  an  efficient  and  attractive  manner." — 
1,005. 

1718.  "Better  industrial  training  of  females  is  very  desirable, 
HO  that  more  coinfortaljle  homes  may  be  insured  ;  also  improved 
dwellings,  with  due  regard  to  sanitation  in  all  the  arrangements, 
80  that  men  may  find  real  inducements  to  stay  at  home." — 1,098. 
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Qy.  RciuedU'K. 

1710.  "  Give  tlic  filvni  Libourcrs  bettor  cottages ;  and,  with 
more  attractions  at  home,  they  will  be  the  more  Ukely  to  leave  the 
Beer- Shop  to  keep  itself.  This  division  is  a  purely  agricultural 
one.  The  cottage  accommodation  in  some  XJai'ishes  is  very  faulty, 
and  there  the  most  vice  and  drunkenness  exist.  The  landlords 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  improve  them  or  pull  them  down.  The 
man  with  the  largest  famUy  very  often  occupies  the  smallest 
cottage,  because  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  large  one. 
He  will  also  have  a  lodger  or  two,  if  possible,  and  the  good  which 
might  result  from  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  gangs  by  day, 
is  stultified  by  the  want  of  cottage  accommodation  at  night,  and 
is  (in  this  union)  the  most  fertile  source  from  which  paujierism 
springs."— 1,325. 

1720.  "  I  would  suggest  that  women  be  taught  to  make 
their  houses  'homes.'" — 1,392. 

1721.  "  More  attention  should  be  paid  by  landlords  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes. — 1,65G. 


Frojn  ChajiUdm  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  Keiuedies. 

1722.  "  When  a  man's  mind  is  educated,  he  will  find  better 
entertainments  in  reading  at  home  on  a  winter's  evening  than  in 
the  reveh-y  of  the  Beer-House.  If  a  man  cannot  read,  and  if  his 
wife  has  been  out  at  work  all  day,  it  is  but  natm-al  that,  from  lack 
of  resources,  he  should  leave  an  uncomfortable  home  for  the 
Beer-House."— 837. 

1723.  "  GMs  require  a  more  definite  system  of  training  in 
cleanly  habits  and  domestic  requirements  generally.  Many  girls 
acquke  the  habit  of  drinking  which  unfits  them  both  for  service 
and  maternal  duties  :  hence,  when  married,  then-  disorderly  homes 
diive  then  husbands  to  the  Public-House." — OU'J. 


From  Governors  of  G(«)It<. 

Qy.  Uoiiicdics. 

1724.  "  Improved  houses  for  the  poor,  throwing  open  the 
courts  and  alleys,  and  giving  the  poor  a  chance  to  live  in  health 
and  comfort  with  their  families." — 710. 

1725.  "  Sound  industrial  training,  cspociuUy  for  girls,  so  as 
to  make  homely  wives  (as  home  comforts  will  keep  husbands  at 
home),  and  lit"  in  their  turn  to  train  children  aright.    To  this, 
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Qy.  KomeiUis. 

along  with  careful  religious  instruction,  must  we  especially  look 
for  tlie  improvement  of  our  cliiUlreu,  and  our  children's  children." 
822. 

1726.  "  If  our  daughters  could  all  be  trained  in  the  virtues 
and  requu-ements  that  go  to  make  home  comfortable,  cheerful, 
and  happy,  then  the  temptations  the  Public-House  affords  Avould 
have  no  charm." — 738. 

1727.  "  Cleanliness  in  person  and  dwelling ;  home  refine- 
ments and  amusements  (such  as  music,  dancing,  &c.)  placed 
within  reach  of  the  poor." — 929. 


Section  42.    "BEITISH  WOKKMAN  "  PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


"  Yoiir  Committee  are  also  of  opiuiou  that  much  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  establishment  of  '  British  Workman '  Pubhc-Houses  in  our  large 
towns.  Sixteen  of  tliese  institutions  exist  in  Leeds,  where  they  were 
commenced  four  years  ago.  These  are  mostly  self-supporting,  and  similar 
establishments  are  now  being  introduced  into  many  of  our  large  towns  and 
cities  with  marked  success.  The  great  featm-e  of  these  institutions  is  that 
working  men  can  enjoy  social  intercourse  with  their  feUows  without  being 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  strong  drink  or  obUged  to  make  a  payment 
of  any  kind.  They  are  mainly  governed  by  working  men  themselves,  and 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  supported  by  then-  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  houses  are  likely  to  be  used  for  meetings  and  benefit 
societies,  and  on  these  and  other  grounds  promise  to  be  of  great  and 
permanent  value  to  the  community." — {Report,  page  13.) 


Siif/ifestiuna  from  Clcnj]). 

Qy.  lleiiitdics. 

1728.  '"British  Workman'  Pubhc-Houses  as  at  Leeds."— 

y.  05. 

1729.  "  The  cstublishmont  of  working  men's  clubs  and 
Tcraperancr!  Puhlic-IIousos  where  no  strong  drink  is  sold,  but 
wlicre  other  boveriiges  may  be  liad,  ami  where  men  may  sit 
together  for  talking  or  reading." — Ca.  57. 

17J50.  "  Workuig  men's  chilis  properly  managed  and  rendered 
attractive  to  uneducated,  hard-worked  men." — Ch.  li)5. 
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Qy.  Kcmcdios. 

1731.  "  Comfortable  aucl  attractive  clul)  rooms,  sucli  as  have 
been  provided  at  Leeds  ;  where  no  spirituous  liquors  are  druuk." 
Y.  550. 

1782.  "  Workmen's  clubs,  where  they  could  have  beer,  &c., 
if  called  for,  but  also  be  free  to  take  coffee  or  tea.  Sec;  in  faot, 
exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  the  West  End  cIuIjs.  There 
should  be,  jierhaps,  a  beer-room  and  a  tea-room.  I  don't  think  the 
A'orldng  man  would  submit  to  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  taking 
or  refusuig,  unless  you  have  a  Permissive  Bill  in  force." — D.  280. 

1783.  "  Encourage  working  men  to  form  among  themselves 
social  clubs,  to  be  managed  and  regulated  by  themselves  entu-ely, 
taking  care  that  there  be  no  obtrusive  patronage  from  without ; 
the  furniture  and  kind  of  accommodation  being  much  the  same  as 
they  have  in  their  own  cottages.  I  know  from  experience  that 
the  men  take  a  pride  in  keeping  these  places  decent  and  orderly. 
I  have  known  beer  used  with  the  utmost  moderation  in  a  club  of 
this  kind."— M.  182. 

1734.  "  One  great  means  to  promote  temperance  is  the 
establishment  of  working  men's  clubs  in  ordinary  Pubhc-Houses, 
Avithout  intoxicating  drinks.  This  scheme  has  had  wonderful 
success  at  Leeds,  and  in  other  large  towns." — Ch.  82. 

1735.  "  The  opening  on  a  large  scale  of  working  men's 
halls  and  reading  rooms,  where  social  intercourse  might  take 
place  between  working  men  without  temptation." — Ch.  120. 

1786.  "  In  winter  there  is  no  possible  place  where  men  may 
rest  themselves  and  talk,  except  the  Drink- Shops.  Men  need  to 
be  helped  to  raise  club  houses  where  there  shall  be  every  comfort 
which  the  Public-House  supplies,  without  the  snare  of  diink.  As 
far  as  Ave  have  been  able  to  supply  this  in  a  very  poor  way,  it  has 
proved  a  safe  refuge  for  a  considerable  few.  If  there  can  be  had 
a  corner  by  the  fire,  and  a  book  or  a  paper,  men  will  come  to  it." 
Ch.  143. 

1737.  "  I  would  recommend  workuig  men's  clubs,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  gentlemen's  clubs,  Avhere  they  can  get  Avhat  diink 
they  Avant,  Avhen  they  like,  or  go  without  it,  if  they  hkc.  The 
sober  classes  in  this  country  are  those  Avho  can  get  dinmk  Avheu 
they  like,  but  they  don't.  A  man  in  a  Pubhc-House  must  di-mk. 
In  a  club  he  need  not,  and  hard  drinldng  men  Avould  at  once  be 
put  out."-^Ch.  194. 

1738.  "  Let  the  Avorking  classes  be  treated  as  fellow-men,  not 
as  children  ;  encourage  them  to  establish  clubs  of  their  own,  under 
their  oavu  control  entirely,  Avhere  they  can  enjoy  the  eA^enings  as 
gentlemen  do  at  their  clubs." — R.  1G2. 
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From  Matjisirntes, 

Qy.  Kviuudivs. 

1739.  "  I  consider  that  the  establishment  of  dubs  without  the 
druik  has  tended  to  diminish  di-uukenness.  They '  may  do 
nothing  for  the  confirmed  cU'unkard,  but  I  can  see  that  they  keep 
lads  out  of  the  PubHcs."— 2,282. 

1740.  "  I  consider  the  best  remedies  are  the  providing  or 
encouraging  innocent  amusements  apart  fi-om  di'inking  places, 
and  the  establishment  of  working  men's  clubs,  the  management 
of  which  should  be  entu'ely  in  their  own  hands,  for  nothing  is 
more  offensive  than  patronage." — 2,334. 

1741.  "BeUeving  that  intemperance  in  many  cases  arises 
fi"om  the  natiu'al  need  of  social  enjoyment,  which  unhappily  can 
only,  be  obtained  by  certain  classes  in  PubUc-Houses,  I  would 
strongly  lu'ge  the  establishment  of  clubs,  managed  by  respectable 
committees  chosen  from  the  members  who  would  fi-equent  them  ; 
allowing  (if  the  majority  of  members  desired  it)  beer  and  other 
refi-eshments  within  theii-  means,  also  the  usual  games,  and 
imposing  no  other  restrictions  than  those  necessary  for  the 
general  comfort  and  peace  of  the  members.  Excess  in  drinking, 
or  other  low  and  bad  conduct  (such  as  swearing)  should  lead  to 
expulsion  by  the  committee.  Of  com'se,  legislative  measures 
are  also  necessary  to  reduce  present  temptations,  while  these 
clubs  are  counteracting  them." — 3,652. 

1742.  "  Jlechanics'  Institutes  should  be  rendered  more  like 
the  clubs  of  the  rich,  where  working  men  could  meet  their  friends, 
smoke,  and  read  the  papers  ;  or  study  in  separate  rooms,  where  no 
talking  should  be  allowed." — 3,091. 

1743.  "  Clubs  for  working  men,  under  then-  own  manage- 
ment, where  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  a  glass  '  for  the  good  of 
the  house.'  This  has  been  tried  in  Sheffield  with  good  results  " 
3,771. 

1744.  "  The  Pubhc-House  as  a  i^lace  of  resort  for  conversa- 
tion, &c.,  must  have  great  attractions  even  without  the  di-ink,  and 
when  it  is  there  many  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  house,  feel 
compelled  to  take  something.  The  bust  remedy,  and  I  think  the 
only  one,  is  the  establishment  of  clubs,  where  it  shall  be  nobody's 
interest  to  offer  drink.  Sucli  clubs,  tliough,  must  not  be 
liampered  with  unnecessary  rules.  There  should  be  some  simple 
laws  to  ensure  respectable  behaviom-,  but  nothing  more."  4,110. 

1745.  "  Establish,  where  possible,  working  men's  clubs, 
giving  them  coinfortaljlc  quarters,  clicap  food,  instructive  and 
interesting  books,  games,  &c." — 4,102. 
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From  Eiiipluijers  of  Labour, 

Qy.  RumcdioK. 

1740.  "  Encourage  working  men's  clubs,  .with  attractive 
amusements  added,  and  allow  the  sale  of  wine,  beer,  &c.,  there." — 
15. 

1747.  "I  would  urge  the  promotion  of  '  British  Workman  ' 
Public-Houses."— 128. 


From  Governors  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  Eemcclics. 

1748.  "  I  think  if  houses  where  no  drink  is  sold  could  be 
opened  more  generally  in  our  large  towns,  they  would  be  a  sort  of 
refuge  where  the  reclaimed  and  the  tempted  might  flee  ;  but  my 
idea  is  that  '  Home  '  is  the  best  place  for  any  man's  leisure  hours." 
733. 

1740.  "  The  establishment  of  judiciously  conducted  work- 
man's halls,  where  society,  light,  Avarmth,  cheerfulness,  recrea- 
tion, and  refreshment  (the  things  pleaded  for  by  PuWic-House 
defenders)  may  be  obtained  without  intoxicants,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  most  effective  means  of  working  an  amelioration  in 
the  habits  of  the  working  classes.  In  such  places,  even  females 
might  find  rest  and  shelter  without  contamination." — 749. 


From  a  Workhouse  Cluiplaiiu 

Qy.  Iveiuodles. 

1750.  "  I  should  like  to  see  working  men's  •  clubs  mo.st 
extensively  established.  There  should  be  places  where  men  can 
meet  to  read  and  talk  with  comfort,  Avithout  being  obhged  to  go 
to  the  Public-House." — 1454. 
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Section  43,  BANDS  OF  HOPE  AND  TEIMPEEANCE  SOCIETIES. 

"  Your  Committee  also  gather,  from  the  retiu-ns  made  hy  clergymen,  magia- 
tt-ates,  and  others,  that  Bands  of  Hope  and  Temperance  Societies  have 
been  useful  in  stemming  the  tide  of  intemperance,  in  reclaiming  drunkards, 
and  in  preserving  young  people  in  communion  -^ith  the  Church.  These 
retui-ns  confirm  the  statement  of  the  Committee  on  Intemperance  of  the 
Southern  Convocation  that  '  it  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  those 
connected  with  our  criminal  jmisprudence  and  the  control  of  workhouses, 
and,  indeed,  of  aU  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the  subject,  that  in  the 
case  of  persons  addicted  to  intemperance,  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks  is,  under  God,  the  only  effectual  remedy.' " — (Jlcjmrt,  page  14.) 

Suggestions  from  the  Clergy. 

Qt.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? 

1751.  "  Bands  of  Hope  or  similar  societies  to  train  our  youth 
in  habits  of  sobriety." — Ca,  29. 

1752.  "  Temperance  Associations,  without  which  the  pledge 
seems  to  be  of  little  use." — Ca.  57. 

1753.  "  Form  Temperance  Societies  in  connection  with  every 
church."— M.  3G1. 

1754.  "The  estabUshment  of  Temperance  Societies  and 
Bands  of  Hope  under  the  control  of  the  minister." — D.  55, 

1755.  "  Temperance  Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  clergy  would  not  withhold  their 
countenance  fi-om  the  formation  of  such  institutions,  but  aiford 
them  facilities  for  holduig  then-  meetings,  when  desired  by  their 
Sunday  school  teachers  and  other  earnest  members  of  their 
congi-egations,  and  when  they  are  founded  on  the  principle  that 
drunkenness  is  a  deadly  sin  both  agauist  God  and  man,  and  that 
its  prevention  and  eradication  very  often  require  the  remedy  of 
total  abstinence,  and  also  when  young  persons  are  not  urged  to 
sign  pledges,  the  effect  and  nature  of  which  they  do  not  sufficiently 
understand,"— M.  102. 

1750.  "Bands  of  Hope  in  all  schools:  the  clergv  ought  to 
take  the  lead,"— M.  285, 

1757.  "  The  encoui-agement  of  Bands  of  Hope  and  Temper- 
ance Societies.   There  should  be  such  in  connection  -\vith  every 
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Qy.  rcmedicB  would  you  snggcHt  1 

place  of  worship,  whether  tlie  minister  be  a  total  abstainer  or 
not."— M.  101. 

1758.  "Above  all,  I  recommend  a  good  and  active  Total 
Abstinence  Society  in  each  district,  where  members  will  really 
Avork,  under  the  sanction  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
local  clergy."— Ch.  129. 

1759.  "  We  have  estabhshed  a  Band  of  Hope  which  numbers 
about  100,  and  is  looked  upon  with  favour  by  the  parents.  The 
remark  is  sometimes  made  that  '  if  there  had  been  such  things 
when  they  were  children,  what  a  good  thing  it  might  have  been 
for  them."'"— M.  889. 


From  Employers  of  Labour. 

Qy.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? 

1760.  "  The  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope  and  Temperance 
Societies  for  the  saving  of  individuals,  and  gaining  public  opinion 
to  side  with  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  is  verj'  desirable." — 
128. 

1761.  "I  would  recommend  the  formation  of  Total  Abstinence 
Societies,  and  the  vigorous  working  of  the  same,  especially  by 
visiting  from  house  to  house." — 140. 


From  a  Workhouse  Master, 

Qy.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? 

1762.  "  I  would  strongly  advocate  the  fonnation  of  Bands  of 
Hope.  All  the  children  in  this  house  belong  to  the  Band  of  Hope, 
and  out  of  the  many  who  have  already  been  sent  to  service  since 
its  estabhshment,  not  one  has  returned  to  the  house  through  the 
effects  of  di'ink."— 1,212. 

1768.  "  The  only  remedy  I  have  known  to  be  occasionally 
efficacious  has  been  for  a  confirmed  di-unkard  to  be  placed  where 
water  was  the  only  hquor." — Y.  422. 


From  Employers  of  Labour. 

Qy.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? 

1764.  "  I  would  recommend  the  personal  adoption  of  total 
abstinence  by  all,  especially  by  the  leaders  of  public  morality."— 
140. 
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Qy.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? 

1765.  "  Moderate  drinkers  should  give  the  sanction  of  their 
practice  to  the  disuse  of  intoxicatius;  drinks,  as  total  abstinence  is 
the  only  remedy  for  the  confirmed  drunkard,  and  the  most  ofi'octive 
preventive  of  intemperance." — 271. 


From  Governors  of  Gnolx. 

Qy.  Wmt  remcilius  would  you  suggest  ? 

1766.  "Nothing  hut  total  abstinence." — 744. 

1767.  "  Nothing  so  effectual  as  total  abstinence." — 794. 

1768.  "  Total  abstinence  fi-om  all  intoxicating  drinks." — 811. 


From  Masters  of  Workhouses. 

Qy.  What  remedies  would  yon  suggest  1 

1769.  "  From  happy  experience,  I  strongly  recommend  total 
abstinence." — 1,408. 

1770.  "  The  only  remedy  I  can  suggest  is  total  abstinence 
fi-om  all  intoxicating  liquors." — 1,125. 

1771.  "  I  have  tried  drinking,  and  I  have  tried  temperance, 
and  I  have  tried  total  abstinence  ;  and  I  find  the  last  of  the  three 
is  the  best."— 1,011. 


Testimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  Have  the  operations  oi  Temperance 
Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope  exercised  a 
sensible  influence  in  the  promotion  of  sober 
habits  and  the  discouragement  of  intemperance 
and  its  causes  1 

1772.  "  Decidedly  !  They  are  doing  a  great  work,  and  it  is 
a  pity  so  many  churchmen  disapprove  of  them.  If  the  Church 
were  to  take  them  up,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  extravagances; 
and  while  the  temperance  pledge  met  witli  all  the  respect  it 
deserves,  we  should  not  have  it  put  in  the  place  of  the  Gospel." — 
Y.  183. 

1773.  "  Yes ;  but  all  is  done  by  dissenters  in  our  parish. 
They  have  full  Sunday  schools,  whilst  our  numbers  ai-e  very 
amall.  Many  of  our  own  children  attended  the  dissenters" 
meetings  several  times,  and  at  last  signed  the  pledge.  Many 
wished  they  could  have  done  so  attheii-  own  church." — Y.  240, 
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Qv.  ITnvc  tlic  npcvnllons  of  Tcmpcranoo 
RnciitU'K  1111(1  liiiiiilH  of  Hope  cxeiuised  a 
scnsibli'  iiitliuiicc  in  tlie  promotion  of  solwr 
Imbitsaiid  tluMliKcouraKemont  of  iutempeniiioo 
and  its  uvusi  s  ? 

1774.  "  Temperance  Societies  have  unquestionably  produced 
good  results  here  as,  I  believe,  elsewhere ;  and  would,  I  think,  be 
more  influential  if  the  clergymen  as  a  body  would  heartily  co- 
ojieratft  with  and  take  the  lead  in  such  societies." — Y.  810, 

177;j.  "  Not  here,  unless  it  be  prospectively,  in  preventing 
some  of  the  young  from  forming  di'inking  habits." — Y.  381. 

1776.  "  We  have  neither  a  Temperance  Society  nor  a  Band 
of  Hope;  but  the  chculation  of  the  'Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  Temperance  Magazine,'  the  'British  AVorkman"  and  'Band 
of  Hope  Eeview'  have,  I  think,  exercised  a  good  influence  both 
on  the  children  and  up-groAvn  people  m  the  promotion  of  sober 
habits  and  the  discouraging  of  intemperance." — Y'.  419. 

1777.  "I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  these  societies." — 
Y.  546. 

1778.  "I  am  of  opinion  that  Temperance  Societies  have 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  sober  habits  in  the  parish  generally. 
Many  of  the  jpeople  who  make  no  profession  of  rehgion  are  total 
abstainers.  I  myself  believe  and  teach  that  the  Church  is  the 
true  Temperance  Society,  and  the  vows  of  baptism,  renewed  at 
confirmation,  more  binding  than  any  merely  human  obligations." 
D.  25. 

1779.  "  Directly,  Temperance  Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope 
have  done  good ;  but  my  oj)inion  is  that  the  only  real  and 
pei-manent  cure  for  di'unkenness  is  in  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 
Inchrectly,  I  think  they  have  been  of  immense  benefit,  as  being  a 
perpetual  protest  against  this  great  evil  of  intemperance,  and  in 
rousing  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  to  the  determination 
that  this  accursed  system  of  surrounding  the  poor  with  Pubhc- 
Houses,  and  too  often  giving  them  adulterated,  if  not  poisoned, 
liquor,  shall  be  done  away,  or  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions." — D.  34. 

1780.  "  Most  undoubtedly.  I  have  especially  gi-eat  faith  in 
the  beneficial  operation  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  training  the  yoimg 
in  habits  of  sobriety,  and  I  have  known  many  cases  wherein  such 
societies  have  been  productive  of  the  greatest  blessing.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  organisation  of  a  parish  can  be  complete  without 
them."— D.  55. 

1781.  "  The  evil  seems  to  outrun  the  eft'orts  of  Temperance 
Societies.    Bands  of  Hope  do  good  with  the  young."— D.  173. 

1782.  "  Total  Abstinence  Societies  have  been  useful  both 
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Qy.  Have  the  operations  of  Tempcrflnco 
Societiis  ami  llumls  of  Hope  cxeieiscil  a, 
seusiWe  iiitlueiiee  iu  tlie  pi-omotioii  of  sober 
habits  aiul  the  discourogi^meut  of  iutempernnco 
ami  its  causes  ? 

directly  and  indii-ectly  in  checking  tins  evil ;  Bauds  of  Hope 
esiiecially  so  among  tlie  young." — Ca.  7. 

1783.  "  Without  doubt  such  agencies  have  done  good, 
Buice  these  are  the  only  efforts  on  a  large  scale,  apart  from  the 
action  of  ministers  and  individuals,  made  to  cope  with  existing 
intemperance." — Ca.  29. 

1784.  "  A  Temperance  Society  was  formed  here  three  years 
ago,  and  five  or  six  habitual  di'unkards  have  been  reclaimed  ;  but 
the  great  body  of  our  teetotalers  were  temperate  before. 
Temperance  Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope  are,  however,  efficacious 
counteractions  to  intemperance,  and  if  the  clergy  and  gentry 
would  look  more  kindly  upon  total  abstainers,  much  more  good 
would  be  done.  A  few  earnest  young  men  are  here  doing  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  work.  Clergymen  should  not  look  with  disfavoui* 
on  such  because  they  do  not  always  act  wisely.  Let  them  take 
them  iu  hand  themselves,  if  they  think  they  can  be  useful  in 
doing  so.  Dissenters  do  a  great  deal ;  we  should  not  leave  so 
good  a  work  to  them  alone.  Last  year,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  before 
I  came  to  reside  here,  I  watched  at  a  distance  an  out-door 
tem2)erance  meeting.  A  hot  speaker  was  denouncing  '  parsons, 
priests,  and  pubhcans,'  as  all  in  a  league  agamst  the  poor  man. 
I  thought  within  myself  '  Next  year,  if  I  am  spared,  I  will  take 
the  wind  out  of  your  sails.'  Accordingly,  in  the  year  following 
(1871)  I  was  in  the  chair  myself,  on  the  same  s^jot  (and  I  generally 
do  take  the  chair  at  then-  meetings),  and  nothing  can  equal  the 
respect  with  which  natives  speak  of  the  Church.  I  have  taken 
the  pledge  iu  order  to  strengthen  my  position.  Before  doing  so,  I 
was  hable  to  frequent  lectures  fi'om  the  speakers  ;  now,  of  course, 
I  need  not  apologise  any  longer  for  an  ambigxious  position." — 
Ca.  45. 

1785.  "  Li  some  cases  in  our  parish  the  Temperance  Society 
has  done  a  good  work  in  rescuing  men  from  the  vice  of 
intemperance." — Ca.  155. 

1786.  "Undoubtedly;  this  parish  is  much  the  better  for  such 
agencies.    We  have  but  few  habitual  di'unkards,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  a  Temperance  Society  headed  by  myself.  Population 
980."— Ca,  128. 

1787.  "  I  think  Temperance  Societies  have  done  much  good; 
and  if  temperance  principles  were  advocated  in  a  more  temperate 
way  tlian  is  often  done  by  total  abstainers,  many  more  would  I 
tliink,  be  attracted  to  their  ranks," — Ca.  143.  ' 
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Qy.  Hiive  tho  operntionR  of  TompcniiKJo 
Societies  and  DnndH  of  Hope  exerciHcil  a 
Bendible  inllueuco  iu  the  proiuotioii  of  Bobcr 
habits  mid  the  disoouragemeut  of  intcmiierance 
uud  its  flauHCH  ? 

1788.  "  Yes,  among  the  young.  Our  Bands  of  Hope  are 
most  effective.  They  simply  prevent,  and  don't  cure.  By  means 
of  our  Bands  of  Hope,  very  many  of  our  children  iu  the  Sunday 
school  are  growing  up  total  al)stainers.  Population,  1,000."— 
Ca.  160. 

1789.  "A  Temperance  Society  was  formed  in  this  village  by 
a  late  schoolmaster.  Since  then  intemperance  is  about  dead. 
Population  800."— Ca.  213. 

1790.  "  Have  produced  good  results  amongst  our  teachers 
and  young  people." — M.  49. 

1791.  "In  my  own  parish  these  institutions  have  had  a 
manifest  influence  for  good.  Our  Temperance  Society  was 
established  in  1867,  and  now  numbers  368  members." — M.  101. 

1792.  "  Temperance  Societies  and  Bands  of  Hoj)e  have  been 
very  influential  in  stemming  the  tide  of  dininkenness ;  and  when 
these  societies  have  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Church 
they  have  prevented  numbers  of  young  people  from  seceding  to 
communions  where  they  existed." — M.  102. 

1798.  "  Temperance  Societies  have  done  a  httle  ;  Bands  of 
Hope  have  done  more." — M.  169. 

1794.  "  The  H          Temperance  Society  has  exercised  the 

greatest  influence  in  that  part  of  my  parish  where  there  is  no 
liquor  sold.  My  parish  is  five  miles  long.  Population  1,764." — 
M.  172. 

1795.  "I  think  they  have  done  good.  The  misfortune  is 
that  these  bodies  are  often  so  narrow-minded  and  intolerant 
towards  those  who  for  many  reasons  decline  to  take  the  pledge." 
M.  181. 

1796.  "  I  think  they  have.  One  of  my  childi-en  had  for 
many  years  a  Band  of  Hope  in  this  parish  which  was  attended 
with  good  results."— M.  314. 

1797.  "  Most  decidedly  ;  we  have  a  Temperance  Society  and 
a  Band  of  Hope  :  both  are  doing  well  and  promising  weU." — 
M.  362. 

1798.  "  I  see  their  beneficial  influence  in  several  instances." — 
M.  898. 

1799.  "  (1)  I  believe  them  to  be  beneficial,  especially  for  the 
young,  in  training  them  up  in  habits  of  temperance  and  solf- 
control.    They  help  to  change  the  current  of  opinion  among  the 
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Qy.  Huvo  tlic  operations  of  Tomporanoo 
Societies  auil  Bauds  of  Hope  exercised  a 
sensible  iuUiuiice  in  the  promotion  of  sober 
habits  and  tlie  discoiungemeut  of  inteiuporanoe 
and  its  causes  ? 

yonug,  some  of  whom  think  it  manly  to  drink  and  enjoy  all  the 
luxiiry  of  dissipation  over  pipes  and  small  beer.  There  should 
be  a  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  with  every  Sunday  school. 
Melodies,  addi-esses,  &c.  help  to  form* public  opinion,  and  do  good 
both  to  parents  and  children.  (2)  Temperance  benefit  societies 
■would  attach  the  members  more  firmly  to  this  cause.  Temper- 
ance men  live  longer  and  are  less  sickly  than  men  who  are 
intemperate.  Odd-Fellows'  societies  held  in  Public-Houses  are  a 
gi-eat  temptation  to  the  abstainers." — M.  401. 

1800.  "  They  have  done  so  in  this  village." — Ch.  81. 

1801.  "The  Temperance  Society  and  Band  of  Hope  have 
exercised  a  very  sensible  influence  for  good  in  this  parish,  and  are 
considerably  extending  their  sphere  of  usefulness." — Ch.  64. 

1802.  "  Yes ;  but  mere  Temj)erance  Societies  (I  am  told) 
have  not  been  of  much  service.  Bands  of  Hope  have  been  much 
more  successful  in  then*  operations.  The  result  is  that  there  exists 
less  drinking  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  a  large  part 
of  the  communitj'  than  formerly,  and  our  youth  are  probably  more 
sober  than  the  average." — Ch.  79. 

1803.  "  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  exercised  a  good  influence 
in  this  direction  ;  and  they  would  have  exercised  a  still  greater 
influence,  but  for  the  temptation  presented  by  the  Public-House. 
Another  most  imjiortant  matter  is  the  need  of  a  steady  system  of 
Christian  visitation  of  those  who  sign  the  pledge." — Ch.  82. 

1804.  "  Yes,  decidedly.  Even  though  many  break  tlieu- 
pledge,  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  proportion  who  keep  it, 
and  these  generally  become  thorough-going  advocates  of  sobriety." 
Ch.  129. 

1805.  "  Some  such  influence  they  have  exercised ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  their  ha'sdng  little  or  no  hold  of  the  heart  and 
conscience,  too  many  of  the  members  fall  away,  and  become  more 
hardened  than  they  were  before." — Ch.  139. 

180G.  "  The  vice  of  intemperance  has  not  increased  herewith 
the  increase  of  population,  which  has  been  very  rapid.  The 
efforts  of  the  Temperance  Society  have  most  probably  served  to 
check  this  evil."— Ch.  172. 

1807 .  "  Oui-  society  has  not  existed  two  years  yet  [i.e.  in 
1871]  ;  hut  so  far  it  is  the  first  beginning  of  a  decided  opposition 
to  the  power  of  drinking  habits  oVer  the  people,  and  has  been 
God's  means  of  reclaimiaig  several  hopeless  characters.    It  has 
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Qy.  IIiivo  llip  nporntions  of  Temperance 
SncicititB  Biid  DiiiuIk  of  Hope  exorcised  ii 
t.eiisil)le  iutluMi™  in  tliu  promotiou  of  sober 
liahitK  luid  tlic  <liKuomii{,Miiciit  of  iutcjupeiniicu 
ami  its  causes  ? 

awakened  public  oj)inion  against  clrinldng  liabits,  and  1ms 
ospt'ciiilly  been  a  means  of  inllncneing  children  with  a  Christian 
fear  and  hatred  of  drunkenness.  Until  our  Temperance  Society 
was  started,  the  sin  of  drunkenness  seemed  to  be  acquiesced  in  as 
a  natural  and '  necessary  evil.  It  had  always  existed ;  it  was 
absurd  to  imagine  a  different  state  of  things.  The  magistrates 
had  established  the  Drink- Shops:  the  drink  trade  was  treated  with 
great  consideration.  The  Temperance  Society  has  evidently 
awakened  public  opinion  to  the  fact  that  the  overpowering 
influence  of  the  di'ink  trade  is  not  necessary ;  that  men  may 
successfully  oppose  it  if  they  choose.  The  magistrates  and  gentry 
also  begin  to  see  that  the  misery  of  the  poor  is  in  proportion  to 
the  flourishing  of  the  drink  trade." — Ch.  143. 

1808.  "  Through  the  exertions  of  one  man,  a  Band  of  Hope 
has  been  established  in  this  parish  (population,  9,000).  Hundreds 
of  juveniles  have  enrolled  themselves  who  totally  abstain.  The 
effect  is  visible  in  their  deportment,  and  the  example  is  most 
encouraging." — Ch.  183. 

1809.  "  The  Band  of  Hope  movement  is  the  best  plan  I  have 
yet  seen  for  doing  good  as  far  as  the  young  are  concerned  in  the 
cause  of  temperance." — Ch.  225. 

1810.  "  Temperance  Societies  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
very  useful ;  but  many  public  and  private  temptations  they  are 
surrounded  by.  Bauds  of  Hope  are  doing  much  good  in  preventing 
the  young  from  acquiring  the  habit  of  di-inking  intoxicating 
liquors,  who,  instead  of  being  taught  by  their  parents  and 
guardians,  become  in  some  instances  the  means  of  leading  even 
them  to  livo  sober  and  better  lives." — Ch.  347. 

1811.  "Decidedly:  can  scarcely  be  praised  too  highly." — 
Ch.  390. 

1812.  "  There  are  Temperance  Societies  and  a  Band  of  Hope 
in  this  neighbourhood  which  have,  no  doixbt,  assisted  education 
and  other  better  influences  in  the  promotion  of  sober  habits,  and 
the  discom-agement  of  intemperance." — Ch.  402. 

1813.  "  Yes  ;  Temperance  Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope  have 
done  much  good  in  this  parish.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  found 
them  most  useful,  and  have  received  the  greatest  support  fi.-om 
them  in  every  good  work." — K.  134. 

1814.  "Bands  of  Hope  have  had  a  very  good  effect  in  this 
neighbourhood.    It  is  becoming  rather  unusual  for  the  young 
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Qy.  Hrtvc  tlic  oiicrntionu  ol  Tompeiimco 
Societ'iis  auil  ISauds  of  Hope  exeicised  ii 
stusiblf  influence  in  tho  promotion  of  sober 
habits  aiul  the  disi-oiiragemout  of  iuturaperance 
and  its  causes  ? 

women  vrlio  go  ont  to  domestic  service  from  here  to  take  beer." — 
R.  370. 

1815.  "They  have  no  doubt  been  useful,  and  have  con- 
tributed much  to  check  the  growth  of  this  terrible  evil,  and  have 
so  far  promoted  sobriety  and  temperance." — E.  403. 

1816.  "  No  doubt  they  exercise  a  good  influence,  but  with 
regard  to  the  masses,  it  may  not  appear  very  sensible.  The 
benefit  to  individuals  has  been  great." — E.  410. 


Testimony  of  Superintendents  of  PuUcc. 

Qy.  Have  the  operations  of  Temperauce 
Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope  exercised  a 
sensible  iuliucnce  in  the  promotion  of  sober 
habits  and  the  discouragement  of  intemperance 
and  its  canses  ? 

1817.  "Intemperance  is  certainly  on  the  decrease  in  this 
district,  and  I  think  it  is  attributable  to  the  various  temperance 
movements,  viz.,  Bands  of  Hope,  Good  Templar  lodges,  &c." — 26. 

1818.  "  I  believe  intemperance  is  on  the  decrease  here,  and 
I  attribute  it  to  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  various  Tem^ierance 
Societies  which  have  been  formed  in  this  district,  and  by  the 
various  rehgious  denominations." — 46. 


Testinivny  of  Maijistrates. 

Qt.  Have  the  oi)eintiou(!  of  Temperance 
Societies  and  Ban(ls  of   Hope  exercjHed  a 
-••n-ible  influence  in  the  promotion  of  sober 
and  the  diHcourugemcnt  of  intemperfUioo 
and  its  causes  ? 

1819.  "  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  The  influence  of  intemper- 
ance would  have  been  fearful  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of 
these  societies." — 2,308. 

1820.  "  I  think  so,  and  we  should  have  been  in  a  worse  state 
without  them." — 2,484. 

1821.  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  have  done 
mucli  good ;  that  the  increase  of  drinking  would  have  been 
greater  if  they  had  not  been  in  operation."— 2,030. 

1822.  "  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  especially  upon  tlie  parents  of  tho 
young  persons  who  have  joined  them." — 2,720. 
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l)y.  Have  tliu  opoiations  of  Tcmiiwimco 
Socittios  and  liandH  ol  Hope  exercised  a 
scufiiblo  influeiicc  iu  thr;  promotion  ol  Hobcr 
liabitH  nud  tlie  discouragomont  of  intompei'anco 
and  its  causes '? 

1823.  "The  Temi^erauce  Societies  laave  clone  much  here;  but 
they  hiive  au  uphill  game,  so  long  as  the  Public-House  is  nearly 
the  only  bill  of  fare  offered  to  the  people." — 2,7i9. 

1824.  "I  think  they  have  operated  most  beneficially  where- 
ever  estabUshed."— 2,810. 

1825.  "  Temperance  Societies  do  exercise  a  sensible  influence 
m  the  promotion  of  sober  habits,  especially  in  reclaiming  some 
coufi rmed  dr un  k ar ds . " — 3,333. 

1826.  "  I  think  they  have.  As  far  as  their  numbers  go,  they 
have  done  great  good,  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  judgment  on  di-inkuig 
habits,  and  by  convincing  the  public  more  or  less  that  there  is  a 
disgrace  attaching  to  tippling  and  drunkenness." — 3,869. 

1827.  "  I  think  they  have  in  some  measure,  and  they  would 
do  more  good  by  uniting  to  provide  beneficial  relaxations  for  the 
working  classes,  either  iu  the  way  of  innocent  amusements,  clubs, 
or  the  Hke."— 4,113. 

1828.  "  Undoubtedly  these  societies  have  been  of  use  in 
withdrawing  not  a  few  fi-om  intemperance."^ — 4,282. 

1829.  "  In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  most  sensible  influence 
for  good  has  been  exercised  by  such  societies." — 4,293. 

1830.  "Not  extensively;  but  they  are  doing  something  to 
promote  thrift  in  the  poorer  classes." — 4,321. 

1831.  "  Such  societies  have  had  a  beneficial  influence.  The 
Order  of  Good  Templars  is  doing  a  good  work  in  uniting  the 
friends  of  temperance.  We  have  800  members  within  eight  miles 
of  L  ,  in  a  rural  district." — 2,397. 

1832.  "  Temperance  Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope  have  done 
gi-eat  good,  and  are  still  sowing  the  seed  of  future  benefits." — 
2,857. 


Testimony  of  Governors  of  Qaoh, 

Qv.  Have  yom-  inquirits  led  you  to  believe 
that  Bands  of  Hope  or  Temperance  Societies 
have  operated  as  preventive  of  crime  1 

1833.  "  These  societies  have  materially  assisted  and  operated 
as  preventives  of  crime." — 721 . 

1834.  "  They  have  done  much  good  in  this  ncighl)ourhood. 
I  know  several  persons  Avho  owe  it  to  such  societies  that  they  are 
now  living  honestly  and  respectably." — 741. 
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Qy.  Huve  yom-  inquiries  led  you  to  believe 
that  Bands  of  Hope  or  Temperance  Societies 
have  operated  as  preventive  of  crime  ? 

1835.  "  I  recollect  uo  instance  of  a  total  abstainer  (continuing 
such)  being  brought  here  for  crime.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw 
exaggerated  inferences  from  this  circumstance,  but  I  suj^pose  it  is 
due  to  the  habits  of  self-conti'ol  which  the  total  abstinence 
principle  fosters,  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  prudence, 
caution,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  misconduct 
to  have  their  full  sway.  I  am  told,  however,  by  a  friend  of 
much  prison  exj)erience  and  of  great  discernment,  that,  taking 
the  pledge  for  short  definite  periods  is  often  followed  by  a 
corresponding  indulgence  when  the  restraint  is  over,  and  that  it 
fi-equeutly  results  in  the  commission  of  some  offence.  This  should 
not,  I  conceive,  be  charged  against  temperance  princii^les,  but 
rather  to  the  instability  of  cliaracter  which  previous  indulgence 
has  produced  or  aggravated." — 749. 

1836.  "  They  are  most  essential,  and  invariably  lead  to  good 
results." — 752. 

1837.  "  Yes;  they  have  had,  I  believe,  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it,  and  all  such  institutions  should  be  encouraged." — 762. 

1838.  "  They  have  very  materially."— 791. 

1839.  "  I  say  '  Yes,'  from  personal  observation." — 811. 

1840.  "  They  have  ;  but  the  influence  of  Bands  of  Hope  will 
be  more  felt  in  a  few  years.  The  number  of  criminals  nominally 
passing  through  this  prison  is  about  2,000,  and  although 
teetotalers  have  certainly  been  amongst  them,  I  can  confidently 
state  that  they  have  not  averaged  more  than  one  a  yeaa.-." — 81-i. 

1841.  "  Yes  ;  I  am  positive  of  it."— 817. 

1842.  "  A  gi-eat  benefit,  since  these  societies  instU  a  hatred  of 
all  di-inking  habits  in  youth,  when  diinkiug  habits  are  usually 
formed."— 822. 

1843.  "  I  know  that  these  and  kiudi-ed  societies  are 
preventive  of  crime. — 826. 


From  Governors  mul  Ladij  Sujierinlendenls  of  11.  M. 
Convict  Prisons. 

<)j.  Have  jmir  iii>|Uirie><  led  yon  to  believe 
that  Bsndx  of  Hope  or  Ternpeniucc  Societies 
liave  '/perated  as  preventive  of  crime  '/ 

1844.  "Yes.  In  my  opinion  all  societies  which  advocate 
temperance  operate  as  preventives  of  crime.  ' — 722. 

1846.  "  YcH  :  I  am  of  opinion  they  indu-cctly  have  a  bcnelicial 
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Qy.  Iliive  your  imiiiiiicH  lorl  .vim  to  bflicve 
that  UnnilK  of  Ho)m;  or  TempiTiiiiru  8ocict!ei) 
Imvo  opurivtoil  ns  pruvontive  of  crime? 

influence  in  this  direction,  thougli  not  a  memher  of  cither  myself, 
or  a  total  abstainer." — 759. 

1846.  "  I  have  knoM'n  several  young  ^leople,  who,  members  of 
such  societies,  materially  benelitted  ;  not  only  personally,  but  the 
good  influence  of  their  example  in  their  homes  was  palpable." — 
812. 


Testiiiwnij  nf  Clm/i'tdiis  <ij'  (jaah, 

Oy.  ITiive  yoiiv  iuqiiiries  led  you  to  belicvo 
that  iiauds  of  Hopo  or  Temperance  Sooieties 
have  oi)eriited  as  preventive  of  crime  1 

1847.  "Prisoners  have  often  told  me  tliat  ;is  long  as  they 
Avere  under  the  temperance  pledge  they  kept  out  of  disgrace  ;  and 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  reformation  of  the  habitual 
drunkard  except  in  total  abstinence." — 842. 

1848.  "  When  a  man  has  become  a  confirmed  di'unkard,  there 
is  probably  no  hope  for  him  but  in  abstaining  altogether." — 847. 

1849.  "  I  have  learned  sufficient  respecting  these  societies  to 
wish  them  God  speed." — 835. 

1850.  "I  have  no  doubt  that  such  societies  do  exercise  a 
very  beneficial  influence  in  this  direction." — 953'/. 

1851.  "  That  Temperance  Societies  operate  as  preventive  of 
crime,  I  have  no  doubt." — 876. 

1852.  "  I  beUeve  that  these  societies  have  operated  lai-gely 
as  preventive  of  crime." — 894. 

1853.  "  I  consider  them  very  useful  in  keeping  before  the 
public  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  in  persuading  many  to  avoid 
intoxicating  drink." — 987. 

Testiiiioin/  of  n  ]\'urlchoiisc  Master. 

Qy.  Have  your  inauiries  led  you  to  believe 
that  Bandu  of'Hopc  or  Temperance  Societies 
have  operated  as  preventive  of  crime  ? 

1854.  "  I  may  say  that  for  a  long  time  the  Hand  of  llnjie 
committee  have  been  doing  a  good  work  here  by  holding  luonthly 
meetings  at  tlie  school-room  of  the  workhouse,  to  which  well- 
conducted  adults  are  admitted.  Prizes  in  boolcs  have  been 
awarded  to  the  juveniles  for  recitations,  itc.  Public  speakers 
have  been  invited  to  give  addi-esses,  and  tea  meetings  for  the 
^Yhole  house  have  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  temperance 
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Qy.  Have  yoiu-  iuquiiics  led  you  to  believe 
tliat  Bauds  of"  Hope  or  Tcuiporauce  Sooiotles 
have  operated  as  preventive  of  ci-imo  ? 

cause.  Good  musicsil  and  science  entertainments  have  also  proved 
a  soiu-ce  of  great  delight  to  our  ijeople,  and  kept  up  their  interest 
in  the  object  aimed  at  by  these  gatherings.  We  have  reason  to 
think  that  many  adults  have  become  much  more  temperate,  and 
some  of  them  have  taken  the  pledge.  Nearly  all  our  children  are 
members  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  those  who  have  been  placed  out  in  service  are  stiU 
true  to  their  pledge.  All  the  officers  in  the  house  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  movement,  and  some  of  them  are  pledged  abstainers. 
Our  woi-thy  chaplain  is  in  attendance  at  most  of  the  meetings.  I 
really  thiiik  that  the  small  (juantity  of  intoxicating  di'inks  given, 
in  oiu-  hospital  is  chiefly  owing  to  these  meetings." — 1,1(39. 


TcstiinoHij  oj  Enqdoi/er^  of  Labour, 

Qy.  Have  tlie  operations  of  Temiierauce 
Societies  aud  Bauds  of  Hope  exercised  a 
seusiblc  influence  in  the  promotion  of  sober 
liabits  and  the  discouragement  of  intemperance 
and  its  causes  ?  ' 

1855.  "We  should  say  that  the  influence  of  such  societies 
has  been  most  decidedly  beneficial." — 88. 

1856.  "  I  fear  not  much  ;  then*  efforts  have  been  neutrahsed 
by  the  excise  and  the  magistrates  granting  licences." — 05. 

1857.  "  Yes,  and  should  be  jn-omoted." — IIG. 

1858.  "  These  societies  have  been  especially  useful  iu 
preserving  young  people  in  communion  with  the  Church  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  strong  di'ink  and  the  ruinous  influences 
associated  therewith,  and  notably  so  at  Sunday  evening  concerts 
in  Pubhc-Houses,  are  a  most  lamentable  cause  of  defection  among 
Sunday  scholars.  The  following  advertisement  Avhich  appeared 
in  a  Public-House  window  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  will  serve 
a.s  an  example  of  the  temptations  which  such  houses  put  in  the 
way  of  Sunday  scholars  :  '  Wanted,  Sxmday  scholars  with  good 
voices  to  sing  sacred  music  on  Sunday  evenmgs.  Liberal 
payments  will  be  given.'" — 123. 

1859.  "  They  have  very  materially  influenced  the  habits  of 
the  people  for  the  better,  and  every  such  organisation  is  a  blow 
at  Liitemperance  and  the  licensing  system." — 1. 

18G0.  "  The  operations  of  these  societies  have  always  done 
good,  iu  some  casus  much  good;  but  the  power  of  the'Public- 
Hou.se.s  tends  to  thwart  their  cflbrts.     If  the  people  had  thu 
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REMEDIES. 


Qy.  Have  tlii'  iiiniifttious  of  Tuniixji-aucc 
SooietiuR  iLiid  HhikIh  of  H(>i)o  uxerciHcd  n 
HuiiKible  iiiHtiLiiuc  in  the  promotUm  of  Hohur 
liabits  and  tli(!  (lisuouragument  of  iiiteinijoiiuiuu 
ttud  itB  causuH '/ 

power  to  close  tlie  Driuk- Shops,  they  could  secure  the  good  of 
their  labours." — 69. 

1861.  "  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
of  this."— 118. 

1862.  "  They  have  most  decidedly.  Some  of  om- most  steady 
and  industrious  workmen  are  connected  with  Temperance 
Societies,  much,  I  believe,  to  then-  benefit." — 123. 

1863.  "  These  societies  have  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the 
rising  generation." — 128. 

1864.  "I  believe  that  the  present  attention  given  by  the 
public  to  the  vital  matter  of  national  intemperance  has  been  roused 
by  such  societies." — 140. 

1865.  "  Good  Templar  Lodges,  Temperance  Societies,  and 
Bands  of  Hope  are  doing  much  good." — 153. 

1866.  "  We  think  Sunday  schools  have  done  more  good  in 
this  way  than  either  class  of  the  Societies  named,  though  it  is 
certain  that  drinking  habits  neutralise  to  a  large  extent  the  good 
done  by  Sunday  schools.  The  inference  is  that  the  Sunday 
school  should  be  strengthened  by  the  Band  of  Hope  and 
Temperance  Society." — 154. 

1867.  "  If  the  operations  of  these  societies  were  witlidi-awu, 
I  believe  the  country  would  in  a  very  few  years  m-etrievably  sink 
beneath  the  sensual  and  corrupting  influence  of  its  di-inkiug 
customs." — 155. 

1868.  "  The  faciUties  provided  by  the  Government  for 
indulgence  in  drinking  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  are  tempted  to  diink,  a  vast  number  moderately,  perhaps 
many  excessively:  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  beneficial 
intiuence  of  Temperance  Societies  and  Bauds  of  Hope  in  the 
promotion  of  sober  liabits,  and  thereby  in  stemming  the  torrent 
which  would  o'therwise  overwhelm  and  blast  everything  good  and 
virtuous." — 160. 

1809.  "  Such  societies  have  produced-  some  important 
results,  but  their  iulluence  is  largely  neutralised  by  the  hcensed 
common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors." — 164. 

1870.  "  From  our  own  experience  we  can  testify  to  the 
excellent  iuHuence  which  such  societies  Jiave  exercised ;  they 
deserve  every  support  and  encoursiKement.  Tlie  influence  of  even 
one  or  two  persons  occupying  good  social  position  allying  them- 
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Qj.  H«vf  the  opiratioUii  of  Ttmpeiauco 
Sooietits  and  Biiuds  o{  Hope  exi;iviscd  a 
xeiisible  infliieuce  in  the  inomotion  of  sober 
habits  and  the  discouragement  of  iiiteuiperauoo 
and  its  causes  ? 

selves  witli  Temperance  and  Band  of  Hope  movements  lias  a 
marvellous  effect  upon  working  people  around  them." — 23-1. 

1871.  "  Decidedly  so  ;  these  societies  Lave  exercised  a  very 
sensible  iufluence  in  the  promotion  of  temperance :  especially  is 
then-  intlueuce  felt  and  reahsed  in  connection  with  Sunday 
schools." — 312. 

1872.  "  Great  good  has  been  done  by  these  societies:  without 
them  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in  this  country  would  have  been 
deplorable." — 3G2. 


Section  11.    COTTAGE  ALLOTMENTS,  CLOTHING  CLUBS,  AND 
PKOVIDENT  SOCIETIES, 


tiiiyyestioitis  frum  the  Cleiyy. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1873.  "  Oiu-  garden  allotments  have  proved  an  excellent 
counteraction  to  the  Public-House." — E.  48. 

1874.  "Provide  cheerful  employments  for  the  people,  e.rj., 
gardening  then-  own  plots." — Ch.  10. 

1875.  "  Provide  better  dwellings  for  workmen,  with  gardens 
where  it  is  possible.  I  have  found  that  a  good  house  and  garden 
is  one  of  the  best  counteractions  to  the  Public-House." — D.°34, 

1876.  «'  In  an  agi-icultural  parish  I  think  the  allotment 
sj'stem  a  most  excellent  means.  In  this  parish  every  cottager  has 
a  good  garden,  and  after  he  has  finished  his  master's  work"  every 
spare  momuut  is  devoted  to  it.  A  few  years  ago,  and  when  we  had 
a  Public-House  m  the  parish,  it  was  nearly  the  same  ;  in  place  of 
fre<]ueutmg  it,  each  might  be  seen  in  his  own  garden  everv 
evening."—!'.  315. 

1877.  "  A  larger  provision  of  allotments  of  laud  would  be 
most  beneficial." — Y.  310. 

1H78.  "For  the  useful  mid  prohtable  employment  of  spare 
time,  as  preventive  of  intemperance,  I  have  fouud  cottage  -wardens 
more  useful  than  any  other  mcujia.    I  have  routed  a  field, "elividod 
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Qy.  Rcmtidks. 

it  into  small  ganleas,  ami  let  it  to  working  men  as  tenants." — 
Ca.  254. 

1879.  "The  cxccptioual  couditiou  of  this  parish  in  being 
entirely  free  from  the  curse  of  clruukcnness  is  attributable  to  the 
general  comfort  of  the  people.  Care  has  been  taken  to  provide 
them  with  comfortable,  commodious  dwellings,  and  sufficient 
garden  ground  is  allowed  them  to  furnish  full  employment  for  their 
leisure  hours.  Prizes  are  offered  each  year  by  the  landowner  for 
the  neatest  cottages  and  best  cultivated  gardens,  which  has  a 
beneficial  influence.  There  is  a  good  Government  school,  at 
which  all  the  children  of  the  parish  are  in  regular  attendance. 
All  the  male  population  are  in  constant  employ,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  poverty,  and  no  parish  relief  is  ever  asked  for  except  by  the 
aged  and  infirm.  We  have  one  Public- House  to  a  population  of 
450."— M.  348. 

1880.  "  The  savings'  bank  and  the  clothing  club."— Y.  7. 

1881.  "Provident  societies  at  places  where  no  di'iuk  is 
aUowed."— Ch.  135. 

1882.  *'  The  estabUshmeut  of  provident  clubs  and  co-operative 
stores  in  every  village." — Ca.  143. 

1883.  "  A  penny  savings'  bank  has  been  very  successful  here, 
and  no  doubt  tends,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  diminish  drunkenness." 
K.  82. 


From  a  Gaol  CJidplain. 

Qy.  ReinetUcy. 

1884.  "I  have  often  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  gardens 
in  the  country  by  the  labouring  classes  does  act  as  a  kind  of 
counter-attraction  to  the  Pubhc-House,  and  tliat  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  indeed  if  a  garden  were  attached  to  every  poor 
man's  cottage.  It  would  be  a  material  help  in  feeding  his  family, 
as  well  as  inducing  in  his  children  habits  of  care  and  forethought." 
871. 


From  Maijist rates. 

Qy.  Ilomedies. 

1885.  "  Savings'  banks  deserve  encouragement." — 2,833. 

1886.  "Great  benefit  has  resulted  in  this  parish  from  a 
friendly  society's  club,  which  provides  against  sickness  and  old 
age.  Our  capital,  the  property  for  the  most  part  of  workmg  men, 
iiTuow  £1,209."— 4,162. 
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From  a  Fhideinn, 

Qy.  Eciucilics. 

1887.  "  The  institution  of  provident  societies,  by  inducing  a 
spirit  of  lionom-able  independence,  and  providing  means  of 
assisting  in  distress  or  difficulty,  instead  of  the  alternative  of 
falhng  back  upon  the  parish  or  charity,  would  tend  to  check  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  money  in  drink." — 2,092. 


From  a  Workhouse  Master. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1888.  "  Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  project  under  discussion 
for  the  establishment  of  a  benefit  society  for  the  whole  of  this 
union,  to  be  managed  by  the  clergy  chiefly,  and  dissociated  from 
Pubhc-Honses ;  but  the  resignation  of  the  vicar  of  this  parish  put 
a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  I  believe  that  such  organisations  would 
have  good  results." — 1,098. 


From  Employers  of  Lalioiir, 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1889.  "We  ought  to  mention  one  remedy  wliich  we  have 
foimd  useful  in  promoting  sober  habits,  and  that  is,  a  temperance 
provident  club,  in  which  all  the  members  sign  the  pledge  for 
twelve  months,  heavy  fines  being  imposed  for  any  breach  of  this. 
Weekly  contributions  of  3d.,  6d.,  Is.,  2s.,  or  as  the  members 
please,  are  received.  At  the  year's  end,  the  money  is  repaid  with 
five  per  cent  interest.  We  have  about  eighty  members  :  the 
annual  saving  is  about  £200 ;  about  half  of  this  is  used  as  required 
for  furniture,  clothing,  &c.,  but  we  know  that  the  other  half, 
X'lOO,  is  permanently  invested." — 362. 
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Section  45.     SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  TIME  AND  PLACE  FOE  THE 
PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 


From  the  Clmiy. 

Qy.  Remedie!). 

1890.  "  Wages  slioiild  be  paid  in  the  middle  of  tlie  week,  and 
certainly  not  at  Public-Houses." — Y.  68. 

1891.  "  Any  night  preferable  to  Saturday  for  the  payment  of 
wages."— Y.  546. 

1892.  "  Paying  wages  elsewhere  than  in  Public-Houses,  and 
on  Friday  instead  of  Saturday." — Ca.  48. 

1893.  "  I  consider  that  the  payment  of  wages  on  Friday 
instead  of  Saturday  checks  intemperance,  that  is,  if  they  are  not 
paid  in  a  Pubhc-House."— Ch.  887. 

1894.  "  Wages  should  be  paid  earlier  in  the  week,  and  never 
in  Public-Houses.  Much  evil  comes  of  both  practices,  especially 
of  the  latter,"— Ch.  198. 

1895.  "  It  ought  to  be  made  illegal  to  pay  wages  at  a  Public- 
House.  For  this  is  a  snare  to  the  sober-inclined,  which  it  requires 
great  moral  courage  to  escape." — Ch.  365. 


From  Employers  of  Labour, 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1896.  "  Pay  wages  weekly  on  Friday.  '  Make  up '  on 
Wednesday,  so  as  to  have  two  days'  wages  in  hand,  then  the  loss 
of  a  situation  is  felt  more,  as  a  man  not  being  at  his  work  on 
the  Monday,  unless  excused,  is  taken  to  have  left  without  givmg 
notice,  and  forfeits  all  due  to  him." — 312. 

1897.  "  Wages  should  be  paid  to  labourers  on  Fridav  instead 
of  Saturday."— 2,833. 

1898.  "  We  recommend  weekly  '  pays,'  and  paj-ment  in  small 
change  as  far  as  possible."  We  know  cases  where  men  have  gone 
to  Public-Houses  simply  for  change,  and  been  induced  to  stay  and 
drink.  The  publicans  either  charge  sixpence  in  the  pound  or  a 
glass  of  beer.  Some  friends  of  temperance  sometimes  have 
provided  change  to  the  extent  of  from  £30  to  £50  in  a  week,  and 
many  were  glad  to  avoid  temptation  by  availing  themselves  of 
this  accommodation." — 299, 
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From  a  Workhouse  Master. 

Qy.  KenieiUcs. 

1899.  "  Saturday  payment  of  wages,  anil  in  Public-Houses, 
should  be  done  away  witli.  There  should  be  no  inducement 
whatever  wherewith  to  prevent  men  going  straight  home  soberly, 
and  with  their  earnings  in  their  pockets." — 1,082. 


From  a  Chief  Constable. 

Qy.  RemeiUcs. 

1900.  "  I  would  suggest  that  wages  be  paid  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  and  that  employers  inflict  fines  where  parties  neglect 
work  for  the  pui-pose  of  diinking." — 217. 


Legislative  Remedies. 

"The  following  are  the  principal  among  the  remedies  suggested  liy  your 
correspondents,  wliich  require  legal  enactment." — {Reiwrt,  page  14). 


Section  4C.    A  LARGE  REDUCTION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF 

PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


"  All  concur  in  recommending  a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  which  are  regarded  as  vastly  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
population.  This  proposal  your  committee  cordially  endorse.  Many  of 
their  correspondents  give  striking  facts,  which  show  that  wherever  the 
number  of  such  houses  has  been  diminished,  every  form  of  social  evil  has 
decreased."— (J?epor«,  page  14.) 

Snfjc/eHtions  from  Clerm/. 

Q  y,  liemedicH. 

1901.  "  Diminish  the  number  of  Public-Houses.  Only  two 
are  refilly  required  in  this  parisli,  whereas  we  have  eight  to  a 
popnlf.tioi-1  of  1,200."— Y.  82, 
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Qy.  Keniediofl. 

1902.  "  Let  new  licences  be  most  sparingly  granted,  and  let 
nine  out  of  every  ten  be  withdi-awn  as  oiiportanity  offers." — Y.  153. 

1903.  "A  diminution  in  the  number  of  Public-Houses,  and 
a  more  rigid  inspection  by  the  pohce." — Y.  205. 

1904.  "  I  would  advocate  the  gradual  closing  of  numbers  of 
our  Public-Houses.  Multitudes  would  pass  soberly  one  Pul)lic- 
Houses  who  step  in  at  the  thii-d." — Y.  520. 

1905.  "  Legislation,  to  do  any  good  in  this  mattor,  ought  to 
have  for  its  object  the  diminishing  of  Public-Houses." — Ca.  GO, 

1906.  "  Close  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Public-Houses  by 
legislative  enactments." — Ca.  227. 

1907.  "  As  regards  diminution  in  the  number  of  houses,  no 
difficulty  whatever  need  be  apprehended.  If  the  Ucence  be  with- 
drawn or  its  renewal  withheld  whenever  the  house  is  proved  to 
have  been  conducted  in  a  disorderly  manner,  the  number  will  be 
speedily  diminished,  and  without  any  reasonable  charge  of 
injustice."— M.  102. 

1908.  "  If  there  were  fewer  Public-Houses,  and  therefore 
fewer  temptations,  there  Avould  be  less  di-inking.  In  my  mind, 
the  suppression  of  three-fourths  of  them  would  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  peoj)le." — M.  390. 

1909.  "  In  a  parish  like  mine  of  working  people,  many  very 
uneducated,  it  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  lessen  the  number  of 
facilities  for  drinking.  Constant  and  combined  pressure  should 
be  put  upon  the  magistrates." — M.  199. 

1910.  "  Notliing  will  so  much  help  the  working  classes  as 
largely  cutting  down  the  Public-Houses.  All  the  respectable 
working  people  would  be  glad  and  thankful  to  see  it  done  at 
once."— Ch.  81. 

1911.  "The  law  ought  to  relieve  us  of  the  burden  of  four 
Drink-Shops  preying  upon  a  population  of  400  !  The  people 
complain  of  temptation  being  tla-ust  upon  them." — Ch.  138. 


From  Magistrates. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1912.  "  Gradually  reduce  the  number  of  Public-Houses  and 
Beer- Shops,  by  weeding  out  the  least  respectable,  until  we  arrive 
at  a  limit  of  one  house  to  every  1,000  of  the  population.  I  would 
buy  them  ofi",  by  imposing  a  tax  for  that  purpose  on  the  houses 
in  the  trade,  and  so  using  the  funds  as  they  accrue  from  time  to 
time."— 2,689. 
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Qy,  Remedief, 

1918.  "  The  first  remedy  is  enormously  to  diminish  tlie 
number  of  houses  which  are  solely  devoted  to  the  trade." — 3,859. 

1914.  "  Lessen  the  temptations  to  diink  by  closing  as  many 
of  the  Public-Houses  as  possible." — 2,810. 

1915.  "Empower  justices  to  extinguisli  houses,  where  there 
are  too  many,  and  compensate  the  owner  and  tenant  at  the  pubUc 
cost.  Any  house  which  has  been  twice  warned  Avithin,  say,  two 
years,  should  lose  its  hcence;  due  notice  of  the  first  warning 
having  been  given  to  the  o-maer,  who  in  part  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  tenant :  if  the  landlord 
could  prove  that  he  had  discharged  the  tenant  before  the  second 
wai'ning,  of  coiu-se  he  ought  not  to  sufi'er." — 3,729. 

1916.  "  I  beheve  if  Pubhc-House  Ucences  were  made  more 
expensive  it  would  greatly  reduce  their  number,  and  especially 
put  an  end  to  the  lowest  and  worst  kind  of  them." — 3,890. 

1917.  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  something  might  be  done  by 
permitting  an  application  to  be  made  by  a  certain  number  of 
inhabitants  resident  in  a  parish  or  township,  with  the  consent  of 
the  hcensing  authority  of  the  district,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  closing  of  any  house  unnecessary  to  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  place  :  compensation  to  the  owner  and  occupier  being 
made  out  of  the  consohdated  or  county  fiind." — 3,861. 


From  Chaplains  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1918.  "Lessen  the  number  of  'Traps'  and  fewer  victims 
will  be  caught ;  and  though  this  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  those 
that  are  left,  nevertheless,  I  do  consider  Peel's  Act  to  have  been  a 
curse  to  the  country." — 880. 

1919.  "  Pieduce  the  number  of  Public-Houses  and  withdraw 
Ucences  at  once  from  pubhcans  who  keep  irregular  hours." — 882. 

1920.  "  I  have  no  faith  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  except  one 
that  will  reduce  the  existing  facilities  by  lessening  the  number  of 
licences  granted,  and  stopping  the  Sunday  traffic  altogether." — 
937. 


From  Chief  Comtahles  find  Siiperiiilenih'nts  nf  Police. 

Qy.  KemedibH. 

1921.  "Pkcduco  the  number  of  Public  and  Beer-Houses,  and 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor." — 9, 
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Qy.  RemcilipR. 

1922.  "Limit  the  iiniviber  of  lionsos.  Enact  that  licensed 
liouses  should  bo  of  a  greater  yearly  vnlno,  thus  getting  rid  of  tlie 
smaller  ones,  which  are  the  wor.st." — 17. 

1928.  "  Kecluce  the  number  of  drinking  places  to  one-third, 
and  considerably  shorten  the  hours  of  sale." — 21, 

1924.  "  I  would  abolish  the  whole  of  the  Beer-Houses,  and 
divide  the  number  of  old  licensed  houses  by  two  to  begin  with. 
This  would  phice  those  which  remained  in  a  better  position,  and 
the}'  need  not  then  have  recourse  to  unlawful  means  to  get  rid  of 
theii'  liquor,  which  is  now  too  frequently  the  case." — 4G. 

1925.  "  Eeduce  the  number  of  Public  and  Beer-Houses 
Avhich  are  far  iu  excess  of  the  general  wants  of  the  population." — 
57. 

1926.  "I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  two-thirds  more 
Public-Houses  than  are  requu-ed  for  the  legitimate  accommodation 
of  the  i^eople." — 445. 

1927.  "  After  an  experience  of  twenty-four  years  in  the 
police  force,  I  feel  convinced  that  if  there  was  a  great  diminution 
in  the  number  of  Pubhc-Houses,  and  stringent  regulations  as  to 
the  hours  of  closing,  we  should  not  want  half  our  present  number 
of  policemen  ;  our  gaols,  workhouses,  and  lunatic  asylums  would 
not  be  so  crowded  ;  education  would  be  more  highly  valued  by  the 
working  classes,  and  a  higher  tone  of  morality  would  prevail."  — 
608. 


From  Employers  of  Labour. 

Qy.  ReraedleB. 

1928.  "  There  should  be  a  gradual  diminishing  of  the 
number  of  Public-Houses  and  all  other  houses  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicants." — 38. 

1929.  "A  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  Public  and 
Beer-Houses." — 56. 

1930.  "  A  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  houses 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  hquors,  as  pubhc  opinion  may 
allow."  -123. 

1931.  "  I  can  see  no  remedy  so  Hkely  to  lend  to  good  results 
as  lessening  the  number  of  Public-Houses,  and  the  hours  during 
which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  open." — 128. 

1932.  "I  would  have  many  fewer  Pubhc-Houses  and  shorter 
hours."— 140. 

1983.  "  We  have  little  faith  iu  social  remedies,  although  they 
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Qt.  nerae<liea. 

are  nil  useful  in  mitigating  the  evils  of  intemperance.  What  we 
have  faith  in  is  a  large  and  gradual  restriction  of  the  drink 
trathc ;  and,  fiually,  when  public  opinion  is  ripe,  its  entire 
extinction.  Then,  and  only  then,  shall  we  be  free  from  the  blight 
and  curse  of  intemperance. " — 362. 


Frnni  Masters  and  Chaplcdns  of  Workhouses. 

Qv.  Remedies. 

1934.  "If  the  Public-Houses  were  fewer,  landlords  would  he 
more  independent,  and  would  not  he  so  likely  to  serve  liquor  to 
one  who  had  abeady  had  enough." — 1,008. 

1935.  "The  number  of  Public-Houses  should  be  reduced. 
The  existing  number  of  Public-Houses  is  something  enormous. 
In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  one  almost  within  every  two  or 
three  yards."— 1,082. 

1936.  "  Close  nine-tenths  of  the  Piiblic-Houses,  and  do  not 
allow  drink  to  be  di-unk  on  the  premises  of  the  tenth." — 1,104. 

1937.  "  I  plead  for  an  immense  curtailment  of  the  drink 
trafKc  ;  or  better  still,  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  its  destruction. 
In  front  of  oiu*  workhouse  a  Beer-House  stood  for  many  years ; 
but  twelve  months  ago  the  magistrates  caused  it  to  be  closed.  The 
change  is  certainly  a  great  boon  to  the  people.  In  place  of  the 
drunkenness  and  filthy  language  which  were  a  daily  nuisance, 
peace  and  respectahihty  prevail." — 1,155. 

1938.  "  We  have  had  during  the  thu'ty-one  years  I  have  heen 
vicar  of  this  parish  about  twenty-three  Public-Houses,  and  now 
we  have  twenty.  If  half  this  number  could  be  closed,  it  would  be 
a  blessing.  Let  the  licences  be  reduced  in  number,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  we  shaU  have  a  better  class  of  innkeepers.  There 
are  so  many  now  that  they  cannot  live  without  resorting  to  raffles, 
gaming,  &c." — 1,648. 

1939.  "  Public-Houses  and  Beer-Shops  should  he  reduced  in 
number,  the  present  number  is  frightful.  In  my  parish  there  is 
about  one  for  every  230  persons." — 1,710. 
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Section  47.    THE  ENTIRE  SUPPEESSION  OF  BEEK-HOUSES. 


'  The  great  bulk  of  your  informants  advocate  the  entire  suppression  of  Beer- 
Houses  as  distinguished  from  Public-Houses,  describing  the  former  as 
'nests  of  eomiption  and  the  source  of  unmitigated  mischief.'  This 
suggestion  also  your  Committee  readily  adopt."— (/J^-porr  page  l-t.) 

Siu/gestiom  from  the  Clcriiy. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

1940.  "Do  away  with  the  Beer-Houses."— Y.  20G. 

1941.  "Abolish  Beer-Shops,  and  diminish  the  number  of 
PuWic-Houses."— y.  488. 

1942.  "  The  suppression  of  all  Beer- Shops. "—Ca.  6G, 

1943.  "  The  suppression  of  all  the  lower  class  Beer-Shops, 
and  increasing  the  tax  on  those  which  remain,  and  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  business;  the  tax  to  be  on  a  shding  scale  in 
proportion  to  population  within  a  certain  radius  :  the  amount  to 
be  fixed  by  the  magistrates  granting  the  licences,  and  without 
appeal." — Ca.  94. 

1944.  "  The  total  suppression  of  Dram-Shops,  properly  so 
called."— M.  123. 

1945.  "  Beer-Shops  should  be  swept  away  altogether," — 
M.  127. 

1946.  "  I  would  abolish  the  Beer-Shop,  which  is  the  greatest 
evil  in  this  parish."— M.  177. 

1947.  "Eeduce  the  number  of  Beer-Houses  considerably." — 
M.  199. 

1948.  "Do  away  entirely  Mith  Beer- Shops." — ^^I.  226. 

1949.  "  Do  away  wdth  the  Beer-Houses." — Ch.  85. 

1950.  "As  for  Beer- Shops,  tliey  are  an  abomination 
altogether."— Ch.  194. 

1951.  "Beer-Shops,  let  them  all  be  done  away  with." — 
Ch.  850. 

1952.  "  The  Beerhouse  Act  should  be  repealed." — E.  200. 

1953.  "  Close  the  Beer-Houses  by  all  means.  The  magis- 
trates had  the  courage  to  close  two  in  my  parish,  and  the  result 
was  mpst  conclusive.    Close  them  all ! " — K.  473, 
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SKi/ijciitions  from  j\[ii<jistr(iteii. 

'iy.  KemetUvs. 

1954.  "  Put  clown  Beer-Houses."— 2,484. 

1055.  "  Beer-Houses  should  be  more  strictly  watched,  and 
eveu  greater  striugeucy  thau  at  present  observed  regarding 
licences  for  them." — 2,488. 

1956.  "I  would  gi'aduiilly,  and  as  ra^ndly  as  possible, 
without  seriously  affecting  the  value  of  property  and  vested 
interests,  raise  the  scale  for  licensed  houses,  and  extinguish 
Beer-Houses  altogether." — 2,545. 

1957.  "More  stringent  regulations  relating  to  Beer-Houses, 
and  a  great  reduction  in  their  number,  they  being  far  too 
numerous  for  legitimate  trade." — 2,707. 

1958.  "  Absolutely  annul  all  Beer-House  licences  on  a 
second  conviction,  with  a  view  to  tlieii-  entire  suppression." — 
2,738. 

1959.  "Itwoiild  be  a  great  blessing  if  the  low  Beer-Shops, 
which  are  a  ciu-se  to  the  country,  were  done  away  with  altogether." 
3,012. 

19G0.  "  Close  all  low  Pubhc-Houses,  which  are  everywhere 
the  curses  of  the  country,  nests  of  vice  and  improvidence." — 3,(591. 

1961.  "  I  think  that  the  diminution  of  Beer-Houses  may  do 
much :  they  are  often  the  schools  of  Aice  to  the  young,  and  have 
certainly  supplied  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  the  bad  characters  who  are 
kept  in  oui-  gaols." — 4,156. 


From,  Gocernors  of  Liaoh, 

Qy.  llemedicH. 

1962.  "  Close  aU  Beer-Houses."— 696. 
19G3.  "  Shut  up  the  Dram-Shops."— 736. 

1964.  "  The  reduction  of  Beer-Houses,  by  which  the  labouruig 
poor  are  tempted  and  seduced." — 782. 

1965.  "  Put  down  Gin  Palaces  and  Liquor  Vaults,  and  reduce 
Beer-Shops  to  a  muiimum." — 784. 

1966.  "  Strict  supervision  over  the  Beer-Houses,  Avhich  would 
in  all  probability  reduce  the  number." — 788. 

1967.  "  Keduce  the  number  of  Beer-Housos,  and  close  tlio 
very  few  that  should  remain  at  an  earher  hour  every  ni-rlit  and 
entirely  on  Sunday."— 814,  ° 

1968.  "  1  would  most  U8.suredly  suggest  that  the  low  Boer- 
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Qy.  Bemodius. 

Houses  be  restricted  in  uiimbers,  if  not  altogether  iibolislied. 
There  is  uo  doubt  tliat  tliese  phices  are  refuges  not  only  for  the 
jioor  labourer,  but  also  for  the  criminal  classes,  and  it  is  in  such 
dens  that  the  poor  labourer,  hitherto  innocent  of  law-breaking,  is 
first  drawn  into  the  meshes  of  crime." — 823. 


J-'roiii  ChtiplaiuH  of  Giioh, 

Qy.  Horaeclius. 

19G9.  "  Let  our  Gin  Palaces  in  large  towns  have  greater 
checks  put  upon  them,  or  shut  them  up  altogether." — 827. 

1970.  "  The  total  abohtion  of  Beer-Houses."— 831. 

1971.  "  A  considerable  reduction  of  Ale-Houses,  and  the 
entire  suppression  of  those  of  the  lowest  grade." — 833. 

1972.  "The  abolition  of  the  Beer-Bhop  system."— 944. 


Fruiii  C/iief  Conatdhles,  dr. 

Qy.  Kemedies. 

1973.  "  I  would  abolish  the  whole  of  the  Beer-Houses." — 16. 

1974.  The  Dram-Shop  system  is  a  curse.  Inns  ought  to 
be  turneil  to  theii'  original  and  legitimate  use,  viz.,  the  supplying 
of  refreshments  in  meat  and  di'ink." — 92. 

1975.  "  Eeduce  the  number  of  Inns,  and  abolish  all  Beer  and 
Cider-Houses."— 187. 

1970.  "  The  eiirly  closing  of  Public-Houses  and  the  entu-e 
closing  of  Beer- Shops." — 250. 

1977.  "  I  would  suggest  that  Beer-Houses  should  be  entirely 
abolished,  and  Public-Houses  reduced  one-half." — 293. 

1978.  "  The  total  suppression  of  Beer-Houses  is  a  necessity." 

347. 

1979.  "Cancel the  Beer-House  Act  by  an  exhaustive  principle, 
continuhig  present  holders,  but  refusing  a  transfer  either  in  case 
of  deatli  or  in  case  of  present  holder  changing  occupation." — 473. 

1980.  "The  abolition  of  all  Pubhc  and  Beor-Uouses  imder 
£30  rental."— G32. 


Fivin  J'hijisicidiix. 

Qy.  liemcdies. 

1981.  "I  would  recommend  that  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
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Qy.  KcnieiUes. 

iutoxieatiiig  drinks  be  dimiuished  by  closiug  a  large  uuuiber  ol' 
tlie  Public-Houses,  especially  of  the  '  Beer-House  '  kiud." — 2,043. 

1982.  "  Close  tlie  Beer-Houses  and  the  Gin  Palaces." — 2,058. 


J-'niiii  Md-sk'ia  (did  Chaplainis  of  Wurkhouses. 

Qy.  Itcnieilits. 

1983.  "  Abolish  the  Beer-Houses  or  adopt  stricter  measures 
as  to  theii-  management." — 1,021. 

1984.  "  The  small  Pot-Houses  should  be  done  aAvay  with.  A 
great  doal  of  intemperance  is  generated  in  these  pests  of  our 
towns  and  villages,  and  a  greater  number  of  paupers  comes  fi'oni 
those  parishes  v>'here  siich  places  are  most  numerous." — 1,071. 

1985.  *'  Gradually  reduce  the  number  of  Beer-Houses,  and 
let  no  new  Ucences  be  granted  for  such  X)laces.  During  forty 
years'  experience,  I  can  testify  that  these  places  have  been  the 
dens  and  rendezvous  of  the  worst  of  people  who  would  not  have 
been  harbom'ed  in  the  old  licensed  victualling  houses  and  inns." — 
1,090. 

1986.  "  I  would  suggest  (1)  the  entire  sujjpression  of  Beer- 
houses, and  (2)  a  judicious  weeding  out  of  disreputable  Spirit- 
Houses.  There  are  too  many  facilities  for  drinking  provided  for 
the  industrial  classes,  and  to  such  tin  extent  th  it  S})irit  a,nd  Besr- 
Houses  are  planted  so  thick  that  the  owners  ciinuot  live  by 
legitimate  trade.  Music,  gambling,  and  other  means  even  worse 
are  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  customers,  and  workmen  are 
tempted  from  then- work  by  drink  supplied  on  credit." — 1,183. 

1987.  "  I  would  urge  the  wholesale  abohtion  of  Beer- 
Houses." — 1,185. 

1988.  "I  consider  that  Beer- Shops  should  be  entirely 
abohshed,  and  Sunday  trading  also." — 1,259. 

1989.  "  Do  away  with  Gin  Palaces  and  Beer- Shops." — 1,3G5. 

1990.  "  Beer-Houses  should  be  abohshed ;  in  connection 
with  the  Game-Laws  these  places  are  the  cause  of  much 
intemperance  in  game-preserving  districts." — 1,514. 

1991.  "  I  wish  I  could  see  any  measures  likely  to  remedy 
tills  evil ;  but  while  (as  is  the  case  in  this  parish^  pj'^ople  cannot 
go  a  few  hundred  yards  without  finding  a  Beer-Shop  witli  its 
doors  open  to  invite  them  hi,  1  see  httle  chance  of  redressing  the 
evil,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  cm-se  of  our  laud." — 
1,58G. 
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Section  48.   SUNDAY  CLOSING. 


"  Withregard  to  the  entire  closing  of  houfies  for  the  sale  of  diiuk  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  your  committee  entii-ely  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  magistrates,  chief 
constables,  and  other  officials,  which  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  measure,  due  provision  being  made  therein  for  the  wants 
of  travellers.  It  is  the  general  belief  also  that  this  would  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  the  publicans  themselves.'' — {Report,  page  15.) 


Sitfjc/estions  of  Clergy. 

qy.  Do  you  tliiiik  that  stopping  tlie  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  on  the  whole  of  Sunday, 
exeeijt  to  bona  fide  travellers,  would  bo 
beneficial  ? 

1992.  "  Public-Houses  might  advantageously  be  closed 
entirely  on  Sundays,  except  for  an  liour  at  noon  and  evening,  but 
not  for  any  drinking  on  the  premises." — Y.  33. 

1993.  "  Close  the  Public-Houses  on  Sundays." — Y.  36. 

1994.  "  Entire  closing  of  the  Pubhc-Houses  on  Sundays. 
More  vigilance  and  fidelity  in  the  rural  police  as  regards  the 
management  of  Public-Houses." — Y.  172. 

1995.  "  If  Pubhc-Houses  are  closed  during  the  evening  of 
Sundays  (for  then  the  mischief  is  done)  one  of  the  chief 
temptations  to  drunkenness  in  agricultural  districts  would  be 
removed."— Y.  196. 

1996.  "  An  early  closing  of  Public-Houses  on  Saturday,  and 
an  almost  total,  if  not  an  entire,  closing  on  Sunday.  None  should 
be  open  at  all  for  hc^uor  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises." — Y.  309. 

1997.  "  Earlier  closing  during  the  week,  and  entire  closing 
on  Sunday  (except  to  bona  tide  travellers)  would  be  most  beneficial. 

Two  pubHcans  out  of  the  three  at  favour  Sunday  closing." — 

Y.  316. 

1998.  "  I  believe,  as  the  result  of  inquiries,  that  the 
respectable  publicans  are  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing ;  and  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  men  would  wish  to  see  fewer  Public- 
Houses,  and  all  closed  on  Sunday."— D.  31. 

1999.  "  Closed  on  Sunday,  except,  perhaps,  for  one  hour  for 
di-ink  to  be  taken  out  of  the  "house.    Ihc  pohce  say  this  would 
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yy.  Do  Tou  think  that  stoi)piut'  tlio  sale  of 
iiitoxicatimj  liquor  ou  tho  whole  of  Simday, 
except  to  boua  liile  travellfi-!?,  would  bo 
beneficial? 

increase  cli-nnkeuness,  because  people  would  go  and  take  di-ink 
into  the  fields.  There  might  be  some  isolated  instances,  but  it  is 
the  open  door  of  the  Public-House  that  tempts  idle  men  into  it. 
Numbers  now  go  to  sit  and  di-ink  who  would  never  think  of 
carrying  di'ink  out.  In  fact,  they  now  hang  about,  expecting  the 
door  opening." — ^D.  56. 

2000.  "Close  all  Public-Houses  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day, 
and  Good  Friday,  except  for  travellers,  in  which  case  a  book 
should  be  kept  at  the  Inn,  &c.,  wherein  all  travellers  should  enter 
then-  names,  places  of  abode,  &c.  Anyone  making,  or  causing  a 
false  entry  to  be  made  in  such  register-book,  to  be  fined  5s.  for 
each  oftence."— D.  275. 

2001.  "  Public-Houses  ought  to  be  closed  from  eight  p.m.  on 
Satm-day  night  until  four  a.m.  on  Monday.  Half  the  crimes  in 
the  coimtry  are  committed  betAveeu  those  hours." — D.  281. 

2002.  "Legislators  talk  of  the  impossibihty  of  shutting  up 
Pubhc-Houses  on  Sunday  and  closing  them  at  earUer  hours  during 
the  week.  This  is  imaginary.  For  one  man  who  wants  his  glass 
of  beer  for  dinner,  fifty  will  go  to  pass  the  time  and  get  drunk. 
Must  we  sacrifice  everything  that  John  may  get  his  beer  '  fi-esh 
di-awn  ■?  ' " — Ca.  45. 

2003.  "  Great  good  has  abeady  been  effected  by  the  closing 
of  Public-Houses  on  Sundays  until  after  divine  service  in  the 
morning.  It  might,  therefore,  be  weU  if  they  were  not  opened  at 
all  on  Sunday,  except  to  bona  fide  travellers." — M.  102. 

2004.  "Why  should  Sunday  traffic  in  spirits,  ^yine,  beer,  &c., 
be  encouraged,  while  bakers,  butchers,  and  confectioners  are 
prohibited  (and  justly  so)  fi'om  carrying  ou  their  business  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  or,  at  least,  are  not  encouraged  to  do  so  ?  It  is  in 
the  evening  of  Smiday  mostly  that  working  men  attend  a  place  of 
worship,  and  any  compromise  which  does  not  at  least  close  the 
PubUc-Houses  in  the  evening,  will  only  foster  national  ungodli- 
ness."—M.  178. 

2005.  "  I  would  suggest  the  total  closing  of  PubUc-Houses  on 
the  Sunday,  and  as  early  as  possible  on  the  Saturday.  The  louger 
hours  of  relaxation  are  merely  longer  hours  for  drinking.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  a  thoroughly  experienced  PubUc-House  keeper  in 
the  '  Potteries.'  "— Ch.  7. 

2006.  "Ah  an  instalment,  1  should  say,  greatly  les.seu  the 
iimnbor  of  Public-HouseH  and  cbjse  thorn  on'tlio  Suiid  lys.  "Whv 
ahould  the  vendor  of  an  intoxicating,  drunkard-mukiuy  article 
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Qy.  Do  yon  thiiil!  tliiit  Ktoppiiif;  tho'Biik!  o( 
intoxicating  liquor  on  tlio  whole  of  Snudny, 
except  to  bona  fide  trnvellorH,  would  bo 
beneficial '! 

allowed  the  privilege  from  wlucli  the  vendors  of  necessary  articles 
of  food,  clothing,  Sec,  are,  on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day, 
rightly  excluded  '? "— Ch.  82. 

2007.  "  It  seems  to  us  most  desu'able  that  the  Public-Houses 
should  he  closed  early  on  Saturday,  and  altogether  on  Sundays, 
except  for  bona  fide  travellers." — Ch.  129. 

2008.  "  From  what  I  have  seen  in  this  and  other  places,  I 
should  suggest  that  no  cure  of  the  evil  will  be  eflected  until  the 
Public-House  is  closed  to  tipplers,  and,  in  fact,  to  all,  excej)t  bona 
iide  travellers,  during  the  whole  of  Sunday." — K.  IG. 

2009.  "  Closing  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  same  way  as  shops." 
E.  120. 

2010.  "  The  early  closing  of  PubUc-Houses  on  Satui'day 
nights,  and  the  entire  closing  on  the  Sabbath  would  do  more  in 
my  opinion  towards  doing  away  with  intemperance  among  the 
working  classes  especially  than  anything  else  I  could  suggest." — 
K.  220. 

2011.  "  Sunday  closing  would  be  a  mercy  to  the  labourers  in 
mv  rural  districts." — K.  394. 

2012.  "  Apply  the  early-closing  movement  to  this  trade, 
especially  on  Saturdays.  Close  early  on  Saturday,  and  keep 
closed  till  Monday  morning.  We  are  all  agreed  about  this." — 
E.  411. 

2013.  "  The  Liquor  Bill  of  Colonel  Wilson-Patten  did  con- 
siderable service  during  the  short  time  it  was  in  operation,  and  if 
this  were  re-enacted,  or  if  Public-Houses  and  Beer-Shops  were 
entirely  closed  on  Sundays,  except  to  bona  fide  travellers,  there 
would  be  time  for  poor  people  to  get  sober  once  a  week,  and  then 
they  would  go  to  work  on  Mondays." — Ch.  332. 

2014.  "Of  the  five  Public-Houses  in  W  ,  four  are  quite 

inclined  to  shut  up  on  the  Lord's  Day  entirely,  if  the  remaining 
one  would  keep"  open  for  travellers  only;  or  each  of  the  four 
would  take  turn  with  the  others  once  m  five  weeks,  to  be  open  for 
travellers  and  such  refreshment  as  was  imperative.  They  are 
singularly  well-conducted,  but  need  some  external  pressure  to  act 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  some  compulsory  law." — Ch.  390. 
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'rcsliiiiiiiii/  of  Miiiji-slndcs, 

Ijy.  Do  villi  thiuk  tluit  stuppiug  tlie  silli'  of 
intoxicutiut,'  liqnor  ou  the  whole  of  Siiuday, 
ixcept  to  boun  fide  tniveUers,  would  be 
K'uelicial  ? 

2015.  "  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  phiu.  I  woukl 
shut  up  Pubhc-Houses  at  uiue  o'clock  on  Saturday  eveuing  uutil 
half-past  eight  ou  Monday  morning,  except  to  travellers." — 2,282. 

201G.  "  Yes  ;  but,  I  fear,  impossible.  All  definitions  of  a 
bona  tide  traveller  have  failed  in  precision  to  a  degree  that  has 
destroyed  the  efficiency  of  any  act  allowing  the  keeper  of  a  Public- 
House  to  serve  such  a  personage,  whilst  forbidding  him  to  serve 
others."— 2,590. 

2017.  "  Yes  :  every  impediment  diminishes  the  chances  of 
those  who  have  not  acquhed  the  taste  for  drink  becoming 
di-unkards.  Those  who  are  already  drunkards  will  probably  get 
the  di-ink  to  the  last ;  but  better  let  them  drink  alone  and  in 
private  than  in  public,  where  their  example  contaminates  those 
around  them." — 2,728. 

2018.  "  Certamly  :  no  house  should  be  open  for  the  sale  of 
di-iuk  dming  any  part  of  Sunday." — 2,397. 

2019.  "  I  would  close  the  Public-Houses  ou  the  Sunday,  Hke 
all  other  trades."— 2,810. 

2020.  "  No  :  it  would  only  aggravate  the  present  greater  evil 
of  taking  hquor  away  ou  a  Saturday  evening  for  a  home  '  booze  ' 
ou  Sunday.  I  do  not  beheve  that  drinking  often  originates  on 
Sunday.  What  we  see  is  the  continuance  of  the  Saturday  night's 
excess."— 3,008. 

2021.  "All  Public-Houses  should  be  closed  the  whole  of 
Sunday.  People  would  soon  overcome  the  mis-called  iucou- 
venience.'' — 3,054. 

2022.  "Yes:  but  possibly  a  modification  might  be  desii-ablc. 
The  hours  might  be  limited,  and  beer,  &c.,  only  allowed  to  bo 
dnnik  oti'  the  promises,  wliich  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  present  temptations  to  drink." — 3,195. 

2023.  "  I  would  recommend  six-days'  licences  to  be  granted." 
3,223. 

2024.  "  It  would  be  desirable,  if  intoxicating  li([uors  could 
be  withlield  from  bona  fide  travellers  also ;  for  individuals  of  that 
cJiaractcr  are  with  difficulty  defined." — 3,39(i. 

2025.  "  I  do  ;  but  bona  fide  travellers  should  be  mo^-e  clearly 
defined  in  any  Act  of  Parhament  than  is  the  case  at  iireseat."— 
8,899. 
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liliMUDIKS. 


Qy.  Do  you  tbiuktlint  htopinng  the  huIu  o( 
iatoxicfttiug  liquor  ou  tho  whole  of  Sunday, 
except  to  bona  lido  tmvoUors,  woiild  Itc 
beneficial  ? 

202G.  "  Most  decidedly  ;  it  is  in  my  opinion,  which  I  have 
arrived  at  after  mucli  observation,  the  great  thing  that  is  wanted. 
The  closing  of  the  houses  on  Sunday  seems  so  proper,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  simple,  a  measure — a  measure  not  objected  to  by 
the  more  respectable  publicans,  but  rather  desired  by  many  of 
them,  that  one  wonders  why  it  has  not  been  done  long  ago.'' — 
3,890. 

2027.  "I  think  it  would  be  most  beneficial,  and  no  real 
liiu-dship.  If  it  is  argued  'But  the  clubs  and  hotels  are  open,' 
then  I  should  be  almost  incUned  to  say  '  Close  them  all.'  It  would 
be  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  a  Christian  country  in  the  nineteenth' 
century." — 3,861. 

2028.  "If  they  cannot  be  entu-ely  closed  on  Sunday,  let  them 
be  opened  only  two  or  three  hours  for  sale,  '  not  to  be  di'unk  on 
the  premises.' " — 4,106. 

2029.  "  Undoubtedly;  for  proof  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  effects  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  m  Scotland,  which  has 
been  found  eminently  beneficial  wherever  it  has  been  carried 
out."— 4,293. 

2030.  "  I  would  not  allow  Beer- Shops  to  be  open  for  the  sale 
of  beer  on  Sundays.  In  my  experience  this  is  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  the  drunkenness  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  ci'ime 
which  is  brought  before  i;s  [magistrates] ,  esiJecially  on  Mondays. 
At  any  rate,  persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  down  in  Beer- 
Shops  on  Sundays.  If  these  houses  are  to  be  open  at  all  on  that 
day,  let  it  be  for  one  hour  at  noon,  to  procure  dinner  beer,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  di-inking  on  the  premises.  Masses  of  men 
■work  hard  during  the  week  and  earn  large  wages,  and,  the  wages 
being  often  paid  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  recipients,  for  the 
most  part,  adjourn  at  once  to  their  chosen  Beer-Sho])s,  and  then 
and  there  waste  their  earnings  and  impoverish  their  families,  who 
starve  for  the  greater  part  of  the  week  following.  These  classes 
also  spend  most  of  their  Sundays  at  the  Beer-Shops.  They  do 
not,  and  will  not  attend  any  place  of  worship  ;  Sunday  is  an  idle 
day  with  them  ;  they  have  no  occupation  for  mind  or  body  ;  and 
thus  drinking  prevails,  and  the  police  courts  are  overwhelmed 
with  business  ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  drunken  cases,  assaults 
(chiefly  on  tlie  police),  and  robberies — to  tho  exclusion  of  nearly 
all  other  business — occupy  the  time  of  the  magistrates  on  the 
following  ]\fondfi,y.  When  I  wns  appointed  a  police  magistrate  in 
London  (1837),  Mondays  were  given  to  junior  magistrates  (the 
Qthers  not  attending  on  that  day),  and  this  class  of  business 
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Qy.  Do  vou  think  that  Ktopping  tlie  siUc  of 
iutoiicatiug"  liquor  ou  tho  wliole  of  Snntlay, 
txirpt  to  bonii  Me  travelloi-s,  woiUd  be 
ln'uoficial  ? 

occupied  his  time  nearly  all  day.  Soon  after  that  year,  a  law 
was  passed  that  no  Piiblic-HoiTse  should  be  opened  withm  the 
metropohtan  chstrict  before  one  p.m.  on  Sunday ;  and  to  me  it 
was  astonishing  how  the  busmess  at  our  court  at  once  feU  oil  on 
Monday,  even  with  this  comparatively  small  restramt  on  the 
hoiu-s  aUo«-ed  for  seUing  beer.  I  would  not  close  entnely  the  old 
licensed  victuallers'  houses  on  Sundays;  but  I  would  requn-e 
better  order  even  in  these  houses.  It  is  against  the  Beer-Shops 
that  I  would  wage  wai-  on  Sundays,  and  I  would  shut  them  up 
altogether ;  at  any  rate,  I  woiild  not  allow  customers  to  sit  down 
in  them,  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  alone  would  greatly  conduce  to 
put  au  end  to  the  e^als  I  have  pointed  out." — 3,289. 


Testimony  of  Chief  Constables  and  Sujwrintendents  of  Police. 

Qy.  Do  Tou  think  that  stopping  the  sale  of 
intoxicating"  liquor  on  the  whole  of  Sunday, 
except  to  bona  fide  travellers,  would  he 
beneficial  ? 

2031.  "  I  would  only  open  Pubhc  and  Beer-Houses  on  Simdays 
from  one  to  two  o'clock,  and  again  from  eight  to  nine  in  the 
evening  ;  but  I  would  encourage  those  who  would  not  open  at  all, 
by  issuing  a  six  days'  hcence  at  a  reduced  rate,  so  that  they  could 
not  sell  on  a  Sunday.  Many,  I  am  sxu-e,  would  avail  themselves 
of  it."— 9. 

2032.  "  Yes,  certainly.  I  cannot  see  any  more  reason  for  a 
publican  to  open  his  house  during  the  Lord's  Day  than  a  grocer 
or  draper  his  shop." — 46. 

2033.  "I  do  :  the  wants  of  small  families  could  easUy  be 
an-anged.  I  would  allow  no  beer  or  spu-its  to  be  consumed  ou 
the  premises  on  Sunday,  except  by  travellers  and  lodgers." — 57. 

2034.  "  Yes :  I  should  say  of  the  greatest  benefit.  I  may 
just  add  that  people  go  on  a  Saturday  night  and  make  themselves 
lodgers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  di'inking  all  Sunday. — 69. 

2035.  "I  do,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  numbers  who 
now  spend  the  after  part  of  Sunday  regularly  at  the  Public-House 
would  go  to  a  place  of  worship  were  there  no  Public-Houses  to  go 
to."— 112. 

2036.  "It  would  be  most  beneficial.  'Jars  of  stuff'  are 
bought  at  2.45  p.ra,  on   Sundays  to  drink  at  home  witli 
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Qy.  Do  yon  tliinli  (lint  BtoppiiiR  tlio  Bale  of 
inloxii'iitinK  liiiimr  on  t.li«  wliolo  of  Siiiirtay, 
except  to  hoiiii  liilo  travellers,  would  I'lu 
lieiielic.ial  ? 

iieiglibonvs  duviiig  divine  service,  and  tlius  tlie  TiOrd's  Dny  is 
desecrated  in  an  appalling  manner."— 189. 

2037.  "  I  consider  that  stoj)ping  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundaj' 
would  be  very  beneficial  ami  prevent  a  great  deal  of  drunlfenness, 
as  it  might  be  an  inducement  for  people  to  attend  places  of 
worship  instead  of  resorting  to  Public-Houses." — 148. 

2038.  "  Yes,  providing  drink  cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
private  source  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  possible  to  drive  the 
trade  into  an  illegitimate  channel." — 190. 

2039.  "  Great  care  should  be  used  to  determine  who  are 
bona  fide  travellers,  and  they  should  only  be  supphed  at  certain 
hours.  In  this  town  we  are  subject  to  the  visits  of  Simday 
excursionists  by  whom  di'ink  is  obtainable  all  day,  though  they 
have  travelled  only  a  few  miles,  and  can  get  refi'eshments  at  the 
railway  refreshment  rooms  during  their  journey.  This  surely  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  law,  and  one  that  calls  for  immediate  rectification. 

In  H  there  is  one  publican,  the  landlord  of  the  'Freemasons' 

Tavern,'  who  does  not  open  his  house  during  any  part  of  the 
Sabbath  Day,  and  I  have  often  heard  licensed  victuallers  say  that 
they  wished  the  trade  would  agree  not  to  open  at  all  on 
Sundays,"— 219. 

2040.  "I  am  of  opinion  that  stopping  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  during  the  whole  of  Sunday  Avould  be  a  national  benefit. 
I  would  not  except  travellers  or  lodgers  in  Public-Houses  or 
Beer- Shops  on  that  day.  This  exception  clause  opens  a  very  wide 
door  whereby  the  landlords  can  evade  the  law  with  impunity." — 
223. 

2041.  "  No  doubt  closing  on  Sunday  altogether  would  be 
beneficial ;  but  there  would  always  be  found  persons  who  would 
risk  selling  on  Sundays  so  long  as  the  penalty  was  merely  a  fine." 
343. 

2042.  "  The  word  '  traveller  '  should  be  defined,  as  at  present 
it  is  much  abused.  I  have  known  men  walk  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
and  be  acknowledged  as  travellers.  A  party  going  a  journey  of 
half-a-dozen  miles  on  pleasure,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
acknowledged  as  travellers  within  the  meaning  of  the  act." — 362. 

2043.  "  I  do  reaUy  think  that  stopping  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  during  the  whole  of  Sunday  would  be  beneficial ;  but 
imless  it  be  made  penal  for  pubHcans  or  bcersellers  to  have 
persons  in  then-  houses  on  Sunday,  drinking  will  be  practised  and 
the  law  evaded.    Lodgers  should  not  be  tenants ;  nenrly  every 
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Qy.  Do  you  think  that  stoppiuK  thu  sain  of 
intoxicating  Hqiior  on  tho  whole  of  Sunday, 
except  to  bona-liilc  travelloi-s,  wonlil  bn 
beneficial  ? 

Public  and  Beer-House  in  this  town  is  sub-let  to  numerous  tenants ; 
a  in-actice  which  greatly  facilitates  the  evasion  of  the  law." — 3G5. 

2044.  "  Innkeepers  about  here  would  be  glad  if  Sunday 
closing  could  be  adopted  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow 
all  houses  to  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Certain  houses  might  be  selected  for  certain  days,  and  '  notice 
boards '  be  put  up  to  show  them.  These  notice  boards  might  be 
changed  monthly  or  weekly." — 369. 

2045.  "  This  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  to  solve  ;  if  travellers  are  to  be  supphed,  what  constitutes 
a  '  traveller '  must  be  definitely  settled.  Even  then,  serving 
travellers  opens  a  source  by  which  thousands  of  residents,  visited 
by  excursionists,  can  and  do  indulge  in  habits  of  intemperance, 
seeiu'ing  travellers  as  their  medium  by  which  to  obtain  the  drink. 
Serving  '  lodgers '  is  also  productive  of  much  of  the  drunkenness 
and  dissipation,  particularly  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
that  we  now  witness  on  Sundays.  I  cannot  recommend  stopping 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  entirely  on  Sundays,  but  I  strongly 
recommend  the  closing  of  houses  at  ten  p.m." — 450. 

2046.  "  I  think  the  stopping  the  Sunday  trade  entirely  would 
be  beneficial,  except  to  the  hard-working  class  who  generally  have 
beer  at  dinner  or  supper  on  Sundays  only.  No  person  requires  to 
diink  in  Public-Houses  on  Sundays,  as  they  have  not  business 
transactions  as  an  excuse,  which  is  often  the  case  and  sometimes 
a  necessity  on  week  days  ;  and  '  travellers '  generally  turn  out  to 
1)6  mere  pleasure-seekers." — 474. 

2047.  "If  only  for  one  Sunday  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Home  Department  would  visit  M         and  see  the  amount  of 

drunkenness  which  prevails,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  one  moment 
in  giving  his  adhesion  to  Sunday  closing." — 554. 

2048.  "  Most  undoubtedly ;  there  is  more  di-inking  by  tipplers 
of  both  sexes  on  Sundays  than  at  any  other  time,  especially  by 
young  persons." — 582. 

2049.  "  Closing  altogether  on  Sundays,  with  the  consent  of 
the  ratepayers ;  or,  at  least,  not  allowing  more  tlian  two  hom-s' 

sale,  and  '  not  to  be  di'unk  on  the  premises,'  on  tlie  Sundavs  "  

599.  . 

2050.  "  The  closing  of  Public-Houses  on  Sunday  is  certainly 
desirable,  and  would  l)e  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  re.spoctabl'e 
innkeepers." — 003. 

2051 .  "  I  think  vei^  much  good  would  be  effected  by  closing 
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Qy.  Do  you  tbiukllmt  Htopiiing  tlio  sale  of 
iutoxicfttinR  liquor  on  tlic  whole  of  Siuidfty, 
except  to  bonu  fiilc  travellers,  would  be 
benelioial? 

all  places  selling  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Sunday  ;  but  iu 
addition  to  tliat,  tliey  ought  to  be  closed  at  ten  p.m.  every  night. 
After  that  hour  a  fearful  amount  of  crime  is  committed." — G22. 

2052.  "  No  doubt  such  a  measure  would  be  highly  beneficial 
and  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  nine-tenths  of  the  innkeepers.  At 
the  same  time,  there  should  be  a  proviso  for  a  Umited  period  at 
mid-day  and  evening  for  supplying  the  pubhc  with  Uquor  at  meal 
times,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises." — G40. 

2053.  "  Nothing  short  of  closing  PubHc-Houses  on  Sundays 
will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  public,  and  I  know  that  the 
respectable  licensed  victuallers  in  this  borough  ynsh  it." — 661. 


From  Chaplains  of  Gaoh, 

Qy.  Remedies. 

2054.  "  Make  the  sale  of  beer  or  intoxicating  hquors  on 
Sunday,  except  perhaps  for  one  hour  in  the  day,  a  misdemeanour 
punishable  by  fine  for  first  offence  ;  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
a  second ;  and  in  all  cases  of  offence  against  the  law  make  the 
penalty  cumulative." — 845. 

2055.  "  Where  practicable,  close  Pubhc-Houses  altogether  on 
Siuiday  to  local  visitors." — 882. 


From  Masters  and  Chaplains  of  Workhovses. 

Qy.  KoraeJies. 

2056.  "I  should  advocate  Sunday  closing.  I  consider  it  to 
be  a  source  of  great  temptation  and  evil  that  PubHc-Houses 
should  be  open  at  all  on  the  Sabbath.  Men  are  enticed  from 
home  to  have  a  glass,  and  theii-  attention  is  entii-ely  diverted  from 
the  important  duties  of  rehgion." — 1,082. 

2057.  "  The  entire  closing  of  Pubhc-Houses  on  Sunday ; 
this  would,  I  beUeve,  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  the  innkeepers 
themselves."— 1,522. 

2058.  "  Still  earlier  hours  of  closing  Public-Houses  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  almost  entirely  on  Sundays."— 1,656. 
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Section  49.   THE  HOUES  OF  SALE. 


"The  sborteuing  of  the  hours  of  sale  is  advocated  by  ahnost  all  your 
correspondents,  the  general  view  being  that  ou  Saturday  evenings  these 
houses  should  be  closed  earUer  than  on  other  nights.  A  large  number  of 
competent  judges,  in  giving  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  of  opening 
and  closing,  on  ordinary  days,  specify  seven  to  eight  a.m.  for  the  former 
and  nine  to  ten  p.m.  for  the  latter." — (See  Report,  page  15.) 


SugrfestioHS  of  the  Clergy, 

Qy.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? 

2059.  "  Close  the  Public-Houses  at  ten  o'clock  on  all  nights, 
but  not  later  than  eleven  on  Saturday  night." — Y.  22, 

2060.  "  Close  the  Public-Houses  at  ten  o'clock  every  night." 
Y.  36. 

2061.  "  Do  not  allow  Public-Houses  to  be  open  any  night  after 
ten  o'clock,  except  for  the  reception  of  bona  fide  travellers." — 
Y.  224. 

2062.  "  Close  at  nine  p.m.  (on  Sunday  altogether)  and  j)erniit 
no  di'iuk  to  be  sold  before  eight  a.m." — D.  173. 

2063.  "  Limit  the  horn*  when  Siimt-Shops  may  be  opened  to 
an  equality  with  the  hours  of  ordinary  business  shops,  and  close 
altogether  on  Sundays." — D.  245. 

2064.  "  Close  PubUc-Houses  from  eleven  p.m.  on  Satiirday 
to  eight  a.m.  on  Monday  morning,  and  at  eleven  p.m.  during  the 
rest  of  the  week." — Ca.  48. 

2065.  "  Close  all  Public-Houses  at  a  much  earlier  hour  in 
the  evening,  not  later  than  nine  o'clock." — Ca.  94. 

2066.  "  Close  all  Beer-Houses  and  Pubhc-Houses  much 
earher,  say  at  ten  o'clock.    Close  all  on  Sundays." — M.  162. 

2067.  "Close  altogether  on  Sundays,  and  early  on  Saturdavs," 
M.  226.  ^ 

2068.  "(1)  Total  closing  on  Sundays;  (2)  earher  closing  on 
Saturdays,  and  (3)  on  other  nights  at  ten  o'clock." — M.  285. 

2069.  "  I  would  strongly  support  an  earlier  closing  of  Public 
and  l3eer-Houses  every  night  during  the  week.    The  late  hours  at 
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Qy.  WUftt  remedies  wonlil  yon  RUgRCBt '/ 

W'liich  the  houses  are  open  are  the  greatest  possible  inducement 
to  ch-uukeuncss." — M.  250. 

2070.  "  Close  aU  Public-Houses  and  Beer- Shops  at  an  earlier 
hour,  especially  on  Satui-day." — Ch.  9. 

2071.  "  The  opening  of  Public -Houses  before  six  a.m.  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  to  the  working  men  of  this  parish.  I  believe 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  sale  would  be  most  beneficial ;  as 
many  men  say,  if  the  temi:)tatiou  was  not  in  the  way  on  going  to 
and  returning  from  work,  they  would  not  even  think  of  going  out 
of  then*  way  to  procure  intoxicants." — Ch.  282. 

2072.  "  Do  not  permit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  di'inks  before 
seven  or  eight  a.m.,  nor  after  nine  p.m." — Ch.  347. 

2073.  "Close  Public-Houses  from  nine  p.m.  to  nine  a.m." — 
Ch.  350. 

2074.  "  The  great  remedy  for  intemperance  will  be  to  restrict 
the  hours  during  which  Public-Houses  may  be  oj)en  for  the  sale 
of  drink."— R.  16. 

2075.  "  In  conversation  with  the  working  classes  generally, 
we  find  that  in  their  sober  and  sensible  moments  they  all  advocate 
the  earlier  closing  of  Public-Houses," — E.  65. 

2076.  "  Close  all  liquor  shops  every  week-day  evening  at  ten 
o'clock  to  seven  next  morning  ;  on  Sunday  altogether." — E.  178. 

2077.  "  One  of  the  best  and  most  important  means  would  be 
to  close  all  di-inking  iilaces  at  a  reasonable  hour  every  night,  and 
fi-om  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  to  ten  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning."— E.  310. 


Syggpulions  of  Mafiistratcx, 

Qy.  Whiit  remedies  would  you  suggpst  ? 

2078.  "Close  '  Publics  '  at  half-past  eight  or  nine  p.m."— 
2,270. 

2079.  "  I  would  close  all  houses  from  eleven  p.m.  to  eight 
a.m.;  after  a  few  years  they  might  be  closed  at  half-past  ten  p.m." 
2,639. 

2080.  "  Close  at  ten  p.m.  or  half-past  ten  :  this  would  be  an 
immense  relief  to  the  police,  and  certainly  conducive  to  greater 
sobriety."— 2,738. 
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Qy.  \Vliat  remcdicR  w onUl  yon  suggest  ? 

2081.  "The  enrtailment  of  the  honvs  of  sale  would  be  of 
mncli  importance ;  I  would  suggest  that  from  eight  a.m.  to  ten 
p.m.  should  be  the  hours  fixed." — 2,810. 

2082.  "  I  think  the  shortening  the  hours  of  sale,  say  from 
eight  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  (or  perhaps  eleven  p.m.  for  a  time,  to  be 
atforwards  limited  to  ten  p.m.)  and  two  hours  on  Hunday,  without 
allowing  consumption  on  the  jDremises  on  that  day,  would  be  a 
great  improvement . ' ' — 3 ,077 . 

2083.  "  Curtail  the  hours  of  sale  in  the  morning,  so  that  the 
working  man  may  not  be  induced  to  di-ink  on  his  way  to  his 
work  ;  and  in  the  evening,  that  he  may  find  his  way  home.  The 
two  worst  hours  are  fi'om  ten  to  twelve  on  Saturday  night." — 
3.083. 

2084.  "  PubHc-Houses  to  open  at  seven  a.m.  and  close  at  ten 
p.m.  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  should  close  at  nine  p.m." 
3,092. 

2085.  "  Of  the  legislative  remedies  required,  by  far  the  most 
irapoi-taut  is  the  earlier  closing  of  all  Public-Houses.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  closing  at  ten  o'clock  would  do  away  with  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  mischief  at  present  arising  from  Public- 
Houses."— 4,063. 

2080.  "  Close  all  houses  at  ten  p.m.;  open  at  eight  a.m." — 
4,106. 

2087.  "  I  can  see  no  reason  for  keeping  houses  open  later 
than  ten  p.m.  Most  workmen  leave  work  at  or  before  six  o'clock, 
and  fom*  hom-s  should  be  ample  time  for  a  man  to  diink  as  much 
as  is  good  for  him." — 3,939, 

2088.  "  Pieduce  the  number  of  Public-Houses,  and  limit  the 
sale  of  drink  to  be  di'unk  on  the  premises  to  nine  ii.m.  In 
Manchester,  one  half  of  the  persons  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates for  being  di'unk  are  taken  in  charge  between  the  hours  of 
ten  p.m.  and  two  a.m." — 4,422. 

2089.  "  The  report  of  Capt.  Pahn,  chief-constable,  Manchester, 
states  that  the  total  number  of  arrests,  during  the  year  ending 
September  29,  1871,  for  being  '  drunk  and  disorderly'  were  10,699; 
of  these,  there  occurred  between  the  hours  of 

9  A  10  p.m.       lO&llp.tn.       11  &  12  p.m.       12  &  1  a.m.       1  &  2  a.m. 

681  806  1,392  1,735  1,481 

making  during  tliose.//(7!  hours  a  total  of  6,095  out  of  the  10,699 
taken  into  custody  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four.  It  is  a 
fair  deduction  from  these  figures  to  assert  that  the  protracted 
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Qy.  Wlmt  rcmcditffl  wouUl  you  miggost  ? 

hours  (luring  which  intoxicating  Hquors  are  sold  are  largely 
productive  of  iutempevate  habits ;  and  it  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  earlier  closing  would  mal'O  a  great  impression  on  these 
apprehensions." — 2,383. 


Statistics  of  Abrests 

FOB  Drunkenness  in  Livebpool. 

Time  

6  to  9  a.m. 

9  to  12  a.m. 

12  to  3  p.m.      3  to  C  p.m. 

No.  of  Arrests 
per  hour. 

H 

7i  151 

.    6  to  9  p.m. 

9  to  10.30  p.m. 

Midnight  to 
10.30  to  12  p.m.     6  a.m. 

No.  of  Arrests 
per  hour. 

29 

30i 

4Bf  30f 

Suggestions  f  rom  Governors  o  f  Gaols. 

Qy.  What  remedies  -wonld  you  suggest  ? 

2090.  "  The  late  hours  at  which  Drink- Shops  are  kept  open, 
especially  on  Saturdays,  and  Sunday  trading,  are  certainly  very 
productive  of  crime  and  misery." — 825. 

2091.  "  Close  the  Public-Houses  at  ten  p.m.  in  toMTis  with 
less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  and  at  eleven  p.m.  in  others.  Let 
such  a  law  be  in  force  for  three  years,  and  if  not  effectual,  knock 
off  an  hour  in  each  case  at  night,  making  the  hoiirs  of  closing 
nine  and  ten  p.m.  respectively." — 740. 

2092.  "  Close  all  Public-Houses  at  ten  p.m.  on  Saturdays  up 
to  Monday  morning." — 736. 

2093.  "  The  early  closing  of  Public-Houses  on  Saturday 
evenings." — 720. 

2094.  "  Keeping  open  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  late  into  the  night  is  productive  of  much  crime.  It  will  be 
found  that  stabbing,  wounding,  and  offences  generally  against  the 
person  are  to  be  directly  traced  to  this  cause." — 826. 

2095.  "  Close  all  places  of  drinking  from  eleven  p.m.  on 
Saturday  until  six  a.m.  on  i\ronday."— 702. 
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From  Ch<ij)i(dns  of  Gaols, 

Qy.  WTiat  rciuwlios  would  you  sugg:st  ? 

'2096.  "  Eeduce  the  Saturday  night  di-inkiug,  and  the  change 
will  prove  most  bimeficial.  Few  persons  begin  to  drink  on 
Sunday.  Satiu-day  is  the  commencement,  Sunday  is  only  a 
continuation." — 854. 

2097.  "In  the  coal  district  round  here,  'clearing  night' 
comes  once  a  fortnight  (Saturday).  Working  men  go  for  a 
'  quai-t  or  two,'  stay  till  twelve  o'clock,  are  then  turned  out, 
generally  fresh,  if  not  drunk.  Fighting  results  ;  loss  of  situation 
sometimes  ;  stabbing,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  productive  of 
crime  than  Public-House  drinking  late  on  a  Saturday  night.  If 
the  beer  were  taken  home,  it  would  not  be  so  bad." 

2098.  "  Drink  is  certainly  productive  of  crime,  and  chieHy 
in  men  being  permitted  to  sit  so  long  in  low  Beer-Shops." — 895. 

2099.  "  The  late  hours  at  which  the  Public-Houses  are  kej)t 
open  conduce  to  crime." — 896. 

2100.  "  The  duuinution  of  the  hoiu's  during  which  intoxicating 
hquors  may  be  sold,  especially  on  Saturday  nights,  would  prove 
beneficial.  The  late  houi's  diiring  which  intoxicating  drinks  are 
sold  and  Public-Houses  kept  open  for  men  to  congregate  in,  are 
unquestionably  productive  of  much  serious  crime.  Most  of  the 
serious  crimes  against  the  person,  such  as  malicious  Avounding, 
stabbing,  &c.,are  committed  during  di'unken  brawls  at  a  late  horn* 
of  the  night."— 915. 

2101.  "Let  PubHc-Houses  be  shut  up  earlier  on  week-daj's  ; 
and  more  especially  on  the  Saturdays  ;  on  Sundays  altogether.''  — 
827. 


From  Chief  Constables  and  Sujjerinleiidents  of  Police. 

Qy.  What  remedies  would  yon  suggest  ? 

2102.  "  There  is  a  serious  amount  of  drunkenness  in  this 
district,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  the  increase.  This  I  attribute  to 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  multipHcity  of  Public-Houses  and 
Beer-Shoi)S,  and  to  the  late  liours  at  which  they  are  kept  open  ; 
they  ought  to  be  closed  every  night  at  ten  o'clock  in  a  rural 
di-strict."— 36.  . 

2103.  "  If  tlie  hours  of  closing  were  altered,  and  if  landlords 
generally  were  more  particular  as  to  their  tenants,  drunkenness 
would  decrease,  and,  consequently,  crime  would  also." — 104. 
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Qy.  What  lemoiUis  would  yoii  BugycHl  'I 

2104.  "The  last  two  or  three  liour.s  at  a  '  PubUc  '  being  the 
most  dangerous  time — say  from  uiue  to  eleven  or  twelve  p.m. — I 
would  close  all  Public-Houses  everywhere,  except  to  travellers 
and  bona  tide  lodgers,  at  ten  p.m.  throughout  the  year.  Other 
trades  close  at  six  p.m.  Why  should  not  tlie  '  Publics '  close  at  a 
reasonable  bed  time  ?" — 18U. 

2105.  "  I  would  suggest  the  compulsory  closing  of  all  houses 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  at  ten  p.m.,  except  for 
lodgers  and  travellers," — 367. 

210G.  "  Curtailed  hours  of  sale  is  an  obvious  remedy.  No 
one  has  a  doubt  upon  this  jjoint.  The  most  influential  members 
of  the  trade  are  in  favour  of  this." — 215. 

2107.  "  There  is  a  lamentable  amount  of  di-unkenness  oven 
in  this  rural  district,  which  I  think  would  be  much  diminished  by 
reducing  the  number  of  Inns  and  Beer-Shoiis  and  by  restricting 
the  hours  of  sale  (say)  from  eight  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  on  week-days. 
I  strongly  recommend  this  plan  to  be  tried." — 223. 

2108.  "  In  my  opinion  the  greatest  evil  from  the  drink  traffic 
arises  on  a  Saturday  night ;  if  the  houses  were  closed  at  ten  p.m. 
on  those  nights,  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  result." — 2G8. 

2109.  "  Shorten  the  hours  of  sale  ;  and  heavier  j)enalties  for 
breaches  of  the  law  might  be  beneficial." — 287. 

2110.  "  I  beUeve  that  the  closing  of  Public-Houses  during 
the  whole  of  Sunday  would  have  a  very  beneficial  eflect.  I  also 
think  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  public  were  all  Pubhc- 
Houses  compelled  to  close  earher  every  night." — 296. 

2111.  "Close  all  Public-Houses  at  ten  p.m.,  except  for 
'  commercials  '  or  travellers." — 317. 

2112.  "  I  think  if  all  Public-Houses  and  lieer-.Shops  could  be 
closed  at  ten  p.m.,  and  not  opened  until  eight  a.m.,  aU  reasonable 
demands  would  be  met  and  much  drunkenness  prevented." — 405. 

2113.  "  The  first  step  should  be  the  earlier  closing  of  all 
places  where  intoxicating  hc[uors  are  sold.  The  restriction  should 
apply  to  all  houses  alike,  i.e.,  licensed  victuallers  and  wine  and 
beer  retailers  should  close  their  houses  at  the  same  hour.  I  think 
if  they  were  obliged  to  close  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  beneficial 
effects  would  soon  be  felt;  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction."— 472. 

2114.  "  I  would  advocate  the  closing  of  all  Public  and  Beer- 
Houses  on  Sundays,  and  thair  opening  not  earlier  than  eight  a.m. 
ou  Monday.    This  last  named  provision  would  result  in  great 
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Qy.  What  reinodios  would  yon  suggest  ? 

numbers  of  the  working  classes  getting  to  their  work  on  Mondays 
who  are  now  hired  into  these  (too  soon)  open  houses."— 487. 

2115.  "A  further  restriction  of  time  at  night,  compelling  all 
houses  to  close  at  ten  p.m." — 599. 


From  Emploijcrs  of  Labour, 

Qy .  WTint  remedies  would  you  suggest  1 

2116.  "  Suggested  that  PubHc-Houses  open  at  7  a.m.  and 
close  at  nine  p.m.  during  the  week,  and  be  shut  up  all  day  on 
Siuadays."— 270. 

2117.  "  Close  all  houses  for  the  sale  of  drink  during  the  whole 
of  Sunday,  and  as  much  on  other  days  as  possible." — 312. 

2118.  "  A  further  restriction  of  the  hours  of  sale." — 372. 

2119.  "  I  believe  that  closing  all  Public-Houses  at  ten  p.m. 
in  large  towns,  and  at  9  p.m.  in  the  country,  would  accomplish 
much  good." — 128. 


Section  .50.    PENALTIES  FOE  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  LIQUOllS. 


"  The  attention  of  youi-  committee  has  also  been  directed  to  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  adulteration  in  the  manufactiu-e  of  strong  drinks,  and  they 
are  of  opinion  that  stringent  legislative  action  should  be  taken  on  this 
matter.  It  is  asserted  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  nar  :otic 
and  deleterious  ingredients  frequently  employed  in  brewing,  are  far  iijo)e 
productive  of  intoxication  than  simple  malt  and  hops." — [Rfimrl,  page  ]5.) 


Sugi/c'stwns  of  Clcnjtj. 

Qy.  What  remedieB  would  you  suggest? 

2120.  "  It  has  long  struck  me  that  one  great  grievance  of  f  ho 
labouring  classes — conducing  to  drunkenness,  as  well  as  gross 
immorahty  on  the  part  of  the  traders  in  liquor — is  the 
adulteration  of  beer  by  wliat  is  caUed  '  Brewer's  Chemistry  ';  the 
result  of  the  keen  competition  between  publicans  caused  by 
the  indiscriminate  system  of  granting  licences." — Y.  224. 

2121.  "  Po  away  with  that  competition  which  loads  to  the 
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Qy.  What  i-omcdics  would  you  suggest  7 

cadiilteration  of  beer,  by  reducing  tlie  number  of  Alc-IIouscs." — Y. 
297. 

2122.  "  Let  the  Government  who  license  bouses  for  the  sale 
of  drink  take  care  that  pernicious  compounds  be  not  sold  for  a 
•\vliolesome  di'aught.  I  would  wish  to  see  the  excise  officers 
visiting  those  who  drug  the  honest  malt  and  hop,  and  able  by 
analysis  to  detect  and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  It  is  the 
adulteration  which  does  the  mischief — this  using  of  poisons  to 
fill  the  pocket  and  save  the  expense  of  buying  malt.  Formerly,  a 
man  was  better  for  a  tankard  of  ale  ;  now  he  is  all  the  worse  for 
it — being  imposed  upon  by  dishonest  brewers  and  sellers." — 
Y.  289. 

2123.  "It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  genume  and 
"wholesome  beer  should  be  provided,  and  that  heavy  penalties 
should  be  enforced  against  adulteration." — Ca.  20. 

2124.  "  I  would  make  it  illegal  for  any  brewer  or  spirit 
merchant  to  supply  any  house  with  either  beer  or  spirits  if  he 
were  the  OAvner  of  the  house — except  a  landlord  brewed  his  own. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  almost  all  the  Public-Houses  and  Beer- 
Houses  are  owned  by  brewers  and  sphit  merchants.  They  are 
the  great  pushers  of  the  trade,  and  then-  compeUing  their 
landlords  to  have  their  beer  and  spirits  of  tliem  is  the  source  of 
many  evils,  and  I  believe  conduces  much  to  the  present  di-inking 
habits.    A  heavy  penalty  should  here  be  imposed." — Y.  481. 

2125.  "  Take  stringent  precautions  against  adulteration." — 
Y.  488. 

2126.  "  I  suggest  only  one  remedy  for  drunkenness — viz., 
fine  heavily  the  party  who  adulterates  liquor  with  such  poisons 
as  tobacco- water,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  etc.,  and 
let  the  working  man  have  good,  wholesome-brewed  beer,  not 
drugged,  as  it  is  in  eleven  cases  out  of  twelve  ;  otherwise  put  down 
the  beer  by  laAV,  and  let  liim  have  champagne  instead  at  a  cheajjer 
rate."— Y."  583. 

2127.  "A  great  step  towards  diminishing  intemperance,  or 
at  least  intoxication,  would  be  to  secure  purity  of  beer.  For  my 
OAvn  part,  I  believe  nothing  would  do  so  much  good  as  a  remedial 
measure  as  an  excise  to  secure  such  purity.  I  should  recommend 
the  establishment  of  officers — inspectors — to  test  beer  at  all 
places  of  sale,  and  fine  any  cases  of  adulteration  very  heavily. 
Light  penalties  are  of  no  use,  the  profits  are  too  great.  This  I 
say  in  the  interests  of  temperance  ;  of  course  it  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  those  wliose  object  is  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
driuka  whatever." — M.  263. 
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Qy.  What  remedies  wouU  yon  suggest? 

2128.  "  There  would  not  be  half  so  much  dniukenuess,  if  the 
wretches  who  adulterate  liquors  were  dealt  with  properly.  They 
ought  uot  to  be  fiued,  but  imprisoned  on  conviction.  '  Fiat  in 
corpora  vili.'" — Ch.  78. 

2129.  "  Imprisonment  for  adulteration." — Ch.  850. 

2130.  "The  most  stringent  laws  against  adulteration." — 
B.  72. 

2131.  "  Bad,  imwholesome  ale  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
sold  under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  licence.  There  are  too  many  iu 
the  trade  for  the  making  of  an  honest  living ;  hence  the  drugging 
pf  hquors."— Y.  876. 

2182.  "  I  would  suggest  the  withdrawal  of  the  licence  (without 
possibihty  of  renewal)  from  any  brewer  or  publican  convicted  of 
brewing  or  seUing  adulterated  beer." — 79. 

2138.  "  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  stringent  legislative  measures  against  adulteration.  I 
may  mention  one  fact,  bearing  directly  on  this  point,  which 
came  under  my  cognizance.  A  j)ersonal  friend  of  mine,  formerly 
engaged  in  a  large  brewing  business,  resigned  his  connection  with 
it,  simply  from  his  conscientious  objection  to  the  practice  of 
adulteration  as  carried  on  by  the  other  members  of  the  firm,  one 
of  whom  actually  boasted  that  'he  carried  liis  granary  in  liis 
waistcoat  pocket,'  alluding  to  a  certain  di'ug  largely  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  beer."— M.  237. 

2184.  "  A  stringent  law  against  adulteration." — K.  126. 

2185.  "A  secret  police,  with  power  to  take  away  samples  of 
drink  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  it." — R.  134. 


From  Magistrates. 

Qy.  What  remedies  would  yon  Bnggest? 

2186.  "  Insist  upon  wholesome  beverages  being  sold  :  it  is 
the  drugged  di-ink  that  does  the  mischief." — 2,270. 

2187.  "  I  thiuk  there  should  be  Government  '  inspectors'  of 

breweries ;  so  that  adulterated  liquor  might  be  confiscated."  

2,488. 

2138.  "  As  the  villainous  concoctions  sold  as  spirits  and  beer 
at  the  Public-Houses  are  doctored  to  excite  the  brain,  a  continued 
indulgence  must  lead,  if  not  in  all  cases  to  lunacy,  at  least  to 
senility  and  general  demoralisation.    Punish  with  heavy  fine  or 
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Qy.  Wmt  remedies  would  yon  siiRKest  ? 

imprisonment  all  publicans  found  selling,  or  in  the  possession  of, 
Rucli  adiTltevated  liquors  ;  also  let  the  said  liquors  be  confiscated." 
2,590. 

2189.  "  It  in  important  that  some  person  should  be  appointed 
to  anal.yse  the  drink,  as  I  am  sure  that  in  many  cases  it  is  highly 
drugged."— 2,881. 

2140.  "  Let  there  be  a  public  analyst  to  analyse  the  drinks 
sold  in  each  county  or  hundred,  and  inflict  severe  penalties  for 
adulteration,  and  forfeiture  of  licence  for  a  second  offence.  This 
would  knock  on  the  head,  I  beheve,  half  or  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Beer-Houses.  The  drink  sold  is  abominable  in  many  places. 
Even  at  good  Inns,  it  is  difficult  to  find  good  or  decently  pure 
beer."— 2,950. 

2141.  "  A  very  stringent  fine  should  be  imposed  on  the  sale 
of  adulterated  liqiior,  and  attention  to  this  point  enforced  ui^on 
the  police  ;  the  quality  of  the  liquor  should  be  as  regularly  looked 
to  as  the  weights  and  measures  are  now." — 8,939. 

2142.  "I  would  urge  a  vigilant  inspection  by  the  officers  of 
excise,  and  a  strict  testing  of  the  quality  of  liquors  siipplied  by 
licence-holders,  making  adulteration  invariably  sufficient  to  dis- 
qualify the  licence-holder ;  or,  if  proved  to  be  his  fault,  the 
brewer  or  distiller." — 3,359. 

2148.  "  Make  the  penalty  on  the  second  case  of  adulteration, 
within  three  months,  not  less  than  £50,  and  not  more  than  £200  ; 
something  substantial." — 3,389. 

2144.  "  Better  protection  against  the  adulteration  of  liquor." 
2,647. 

2145.  "I  would  suggest  that  all  intoxicating  di'inks  should 
be  examined,  and  heavy  penalties  and  disability  for  ever  to  hold 
a  licence  should  be  imposed  on  any  publican  who  sold  di'ugged 
liquor.  I  feel  convinced  that  much  of  the  semi-madness  and 
craving  for  more  drink  is  attributable  to  the  horrid  stuff  sold  in 
some  of  the  lower  class  of  houses  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  vUe  quality  of  the  drink  has  something  to  do  with  the 
almost  brutal  madness  shown  in  many  cases  of  assault  and  wife- 
beating."— 3,044. 

2140.  "Intemperance  is  probably  increased  twenty  per  cent 
at  least  by  adulteration.  A  public  prosecutor  (who  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  cases)  ought  to  be  appointed  to  test  all  drinks  for 
adulteration — his  functions  to  extend  to  all  provisions,  weights, 
and  measures :  and  heavy  penalties,  loss  of  licences,  &c.,  should 
follow  on  conviction." — 4,143. 

2147.  "  Heavy  penalties  for  adulteration." — R.  124. 
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Qy.  ■What  remodies  would  yon  snggest  ? 

2148.  "  Auotlier  great  remedy  agaiust  intemperance  would  be 
a  close  supervision  against  adulteration  in  any  form." — 4,317. 

2149.  "  Beer  and  spirits  are  now  made  to  create,  instead  of 
allaying  thii'st." — 4,821. 


From  Governors  and  Chaplains  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  'S^■hftt  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? 

2150.  "  Inflict  heavy  penalties  for  adulteration." — 696. 

2151.  "  A  greater  evil  than  even  the  Beer-Hoiises  are  the  Gin 
Palaces,  where  spirits  of  a  most  adulterated  kind  and  most 
intoxicating  in  their  nature  are  sold  for  '  gin.'" — 788. 

2152.  "Let  Government  inspectors  be  appointed  to  test  the 
Uquors  sold  at  Public-Houses,  &c." — 828. 

2153.  "  Let  all  publicans  be  heavily  fined  who  sell  adulterated 
beer."— 827. 

2154.  "A  stricter  investigation  as  to  the  purity  of  the  article 
retailed."— 833. 

2155.  "Heavy  punishments  on  the  sellers  of  adulterated 
drinks."— 835. 

2156.  "  A  stringent  law  against  adulteration,  and  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  to  test  all  drinks." — 847. 

2157.  "  Heavy  penalties  for  adulteration." — 883. 

2158.  "  I  beheve  the  quality  of  the  liquor  has  as  much  to  do 
with  intemperance  as  the  quantity." — 826a. 


From  Medical  Siqyerintendents  of  Lunatic  Asylvms. 

Qy.  'WTiat  remedy  would  yon  suggest? 

2159.  "  The  mischief  done  by  intoxicating  di-inks  is  much 
increased  by  the  poisonous  extraneous  matter  introduced  into 
them.  There  is  some  reason  to  beheve  that  the  new  anjesthetic 
'  Chloral '  is,  at  the  present  time,  mixed  with  beer  to  enhance  its 
intoxicating  effects."— 2,088. 

2160.  "  I  should  increase  the  stringency  of  the  laws  agaiust 
the  adulteration  of  beer  and  other  intoxicating  drinks." — 2,086. 
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Frnni  Chief  Conslahlrn  mid  SiiperinteiuU^ils  of  Police. 
Qy.  What  remedioR  wouKl  yon  RiigRPst  ? 

21  ni.  "  Establish  some  sj'stom  for  testing  all  liquors  soiil."— 
189.  * 

2102.  "  I  have  recently  travelled  throuj^h  France  and  Germany 
(not  the  first  time)  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  so  much  drinking 
and  so  little  di-imkenness,  I  found  that  the  French  as  well  as  the 
Germans  di-ank  quite  as  much  as  the  English,  hut  the  beer  was 
so  light  that  they  could  drink  all  day  and  yet  not  get  drunk. 
Again,  the  price  of  the  beer  was  fifty  per  cent  less  thnu  in  England. 
I  would  suggest  that,  as  in  the  case  of  spirits,  beer  should  not  be 
sold  above  a  certain  proof,  and  the  excise  should  have  a  large 
detective  staff,  whose  special  business  it  would  be  to  detect 
adulterated  drinks." — 458. 


From.  Masters  of  Workhouses. 

Qy.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? 

2168.  "Let  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  be  under  strict 
regulations,  and  noxious  adulterations  severely  punished." — 973. 

2104,  "I  would  urge  a  strict  Government  supervision  and 
testing  of  the  liquors  sold," — 1,017. 

2166,  "  I  think  that  putting  a  stop  to  the  adulteration  of 
intoxicating  drinks  by  strict  legislation  would  tlo  much  good." — 
1,061. 

2166.  "  All  drink  offered  for  sale  should  be  subject  to 
analysis  by  a  properly  qualified  chemist  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment,"—1,211. 

2167.  "Fewer  Beer-Shops  and  no  adulteration," — 1,227, 

2168.  "  The  question  often  arises  in  my  mind  :  Why  should 
half-a-pint,  or  even  a  pint,  of  beer  make  a  man  intoxicated  ?. 
Abroad,  in  Bavaria,  men  drink  three  times  as  much  without  any 
such  consequences.  The  fact  is,  I  presume,  that  the  amount  of 
adulteration  in  this  country  is  enormous.  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  prevent  this  ?"— 1,586. 

2169.  "  Some  amount  of  the  intoxication  in  this  coi;ntry  is 
caused  by  the  thii-st-producing  and  poisonous  stuff  sold  under  the 
name  of  'beer.'" — 1,598. 

2170.  "  Close  half  the  Public-Houses  ;  and  let  the  other  half 
sell  wholesome  drinks." — 1,866. 
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Section  51.     THE  KEMOVAL  OF  BENEFIT  CLUBS  AND  ELECTION 
COMMITTEES  FllOM  PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


"  The  committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  couvictiou  that  every  efiort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  beuetit  societies  being  held  in  PubUc-Houses. 
It  is  represented  to  your  committee  that  numbers  of  sober  workmen  feel  it 
to  be  a  great  hardship  to  be  compelled  to  attend  from  time  to  time  at  a 
PubUc-House  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  club  subscription.  Every 
facihty  should  be  afl'orded  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates  for  the  use  of 
then-  schools  and  other  suitable  rooms  for  such  objects.  Wherever  thi.s 
has  been  done,  it  has  removed  a  great  temptation  from  the  ])ath  of 
multitudes  of  working  men,  and  prevented  them  from  faUing  into  habits  of 
intemperance." — {Repori,  page  13.) 

"  A  great  majority  of  your  coiTCspoudeuts  are  decidedly  of  opuiiou  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  forhidding  benefit  societies  to  hold  their-  meetings  at 
Pubhc-Houses  ;  and  also  that  houses  for  the  sale  of  strong  drinks  shotdd 
be  closed  on  the  occasion  of  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections.  In 
this  view  your  committee  concur'.'' — {Report,  page  16.) 


SiujijesUons  of  Clercjij. 

Qy.  1b  it,  in  your  oi)iiiiou,  desirable  that 
It  should  bo  made  illegal  to  hold  siolc,  beuetit, 
or  other  clubs  at  PubUc-Houses  ? 

2171.  "Yes,  and  the  inajority  of  tlu;  members  would  be 
thaukful  to-be  simred  the  temptation  offered  there." — Y.  1. 

2172.  "  Yes.  Where  no  other  neutral  rooms  can  be  Im-ed, 
let  the  National  school-room  be  offered  by  the  clersryman  of  the 
parish."— Y.  22. 

2178.  "No;  but  1  think /it  a  thing  to  be  discouraged." — 

Y.  ys. 

2171.  "  Most  decidetUy.  It  is  felt  a  great  hardship  by  the 
oober  that  they  must  attend  at  the  PubUc-House  once  a  fortnight  " 
Y.  19.  "  ' 

217?5.  "I  .should  be  favourable  to  such  a  law.  I  am  certain 
that  the  meetmg  of  clubs  in  Public-Houses  fosters  intemperance." 
Y.  IGy. 

2170.  "  Mo.st  decidedly ;  and  1  think  public  opinion  would 
be  m  favoiu-  of  such  legislation,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  tho 
luembcrti  of  the  clubs  themselves." — Y.  22-1, 
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Qy.  Ih  it,  in  yoiu'  opiuioii,  dosirablo  that 
it  should  bo  madu  illegal  to  hold  nick,  bouoOt, 
or  other  clubs  nt  PubUc-HouKOS  ? 

2177.  "Most  decidedly;  the  best  clubs  are  held  in  other 
places."— Y.  240. 

2178.  "Most  deshable.  In  my  opinion,  the  holding  meetings 
in  Public-Houses  has  been  to  thousands  the  cause  of  a  disorderly 
hfe.  I  am  myself  an  honorary  member  of  two  sick  clubs,  both  of 
which  formerly  held  their  meetings  in  a  Pubhc-House.  lu  this 
neighbourhood  it  is  the  rule  to  hold  a  meeting  every  month,  and 
on  those  occasions  a  pint  of  ale  is  allowed  to  each  member,  and 
paid  for  out  of  the  funds.  The  clubs  to  which  I  belong  consist  of 
about  100  or  120  members  ;  at  the  monthly  meeting  about  twenty 
or  thhty  might  attend — many  of  them  young  men — and  that 
small  number  invariably  di'ank  the  ale  aUowed  to  the  100  or  120. 
The  consequence  was,  the  clubs  were  almost  banki-upt,  and  the 
men  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  both  body  and  soul.  This  was 
pointed  out  to  them  ;  they  withdi'ew  from  the  PubUc-House  and 
held  their  meetings  in  private  apartments  where  no  diink  was 
allowed.  The  result  is,  the  clubs  are  now  flourishing,  and  the 
character  of  many  of  the  members  decidedly  improved." — Y.  315. 

2179.  "  "Where  other  places  of  meeting  are  available,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  managing  officers  should  be  induced  to 
hold  the  meetings  elsewhere.  Perhaps  a  prohibitory  law  might 
lead  to  the  opening  of  other  ]3laces  for  the  pui-pose,  even  in  rural 
parishes."— Y.  881. 

2180.  "Not  exactly;  it  may  happen  there  may  be  nowhere 
else  to  hold  them.  But  I  would  make  the  registration  of  such 
societies  compulsory,  and  would  leave  it  to  the  registrar  to  appoint 
each  club  its  place  of  meeting.  Where  a  school-house  exists  and 
the  managers  are  willing,  he  may  appoint  it ;  or  where  there  are 
only  Public-Houses,  he  might  select  the  best  conducted.  In 
towns  there  would  also  be  available  institutes,  board  and  com- 
mittee rooms  for  various  public  purposes,  of  which  they  might  be 
granted  the  joint  use.  A  private  instruction  to  the  registrar  to 
set  his  face  against  Public-Houses,  and  only  to  adopt  them  under 
compulsion,  would  efl;"ect  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  this 
du-ection,  under  the  circumstances." — Y.  531. 

2181.  "Certainly:  it  leads  to  great  harm.  Men  meet 
ostensibly  for  business,  but  stay  to  drink.  Though  the  rules  of 
the  club  forbid  drinking  in  the  '  Lodge',  the  members  adjom-n  to 
another  room." — B.  5G. 

2182.  "  I  think  it  would  not  bo  judicious  so  far  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  clergyman  may  do  as  much 
by  giving  the  use  of  his  school-room  free  for  all  clubs." — ^D.  155, 
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Qy.  Is  it,  iu  yoiir  opiuiou,  (lesiral)lo  that 
it  shoiUd  bo  made  illegal  to  hold  sick,  lieuefit, 
or  other  clubs  at  Public-Houses  ? 

2188.  "  Most  certaiuly.  Burial  clubs  not  only  cause  di-iukiug, 
but  the  miu-dering  of  children  for  the  sake  of  funeral  allowance." 
D.  185. 

2184.  "  The  holding  of  clubs  at  Public-Houses  is  a  in-olific 
cause  of  intemperance." — D.  286. 

2185.  "  Not  only  is  it  desh-able;  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it." — 
Ca.  45. 

2186.  "  Most  undoubtedly.  There  is  no  saying  how  much 
evil  might  be  averted  by  the  i^assing  of  such  a  law." — Ca.  48. 

2187.  "  Certainly ;  these  meetings  could  generally  be 
arranged  to  be  held  in  some  public  building  in  the  parish  other 
than  the  Public-House." — Ca.  161. 

2188.  "  No  rules  ought  to  be  certified,  nor  any  funds  secured 
by  law,  iu  the  case  of  any  society  holding  its  business  meetings  at 
aPubhc-House."— M.  79. 

2189.  "  The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  club  purposes 
would,  in  many  mstances,  I  think,  withdi'aw  clubs  from  Public- 
Houses."— M.  224. 

2190.  "Yes;  if  it  could  be  done.  The  meetings  of  benefit 
societies  at  Pubhc- Houses  have  had  a  terrible  influence  in 
promoting  intemperance." — M.  844. 

2191.  "  The  existing  custom  is  undoubtedly  a  pernicious  one, 
and  working  people  have  sometimes  expressed  to  me  theii*  anxiety 
on  this  account  when  wishing  to  enter  theii"  childi-en  iu  such 
societies." — M.  411. 

2192.  "  Decidedly  so  ;  as  there  are  cases  where  the  publican 
is  manager  at  (say)  some  neighbouring  works,  thus  finding  a 
ready  means  of  making  the  men  binder  him  di'ink.  Theu  again 
the  rent  asked  for  club  i  ooms  at  such  liouses  is  generally  exorbitant, 
and  the  expense  of  di-ink  furnished  by  club  rules  or  paid  for  at 
the  expense  of  members  makes  these  societies  the  reverse  of 
provident,  and  often  causes  their  insolvency.  The  best  regulated 
societies  arc  held  in  schoolrooms." — Cli.  79. 

2198.  "  This  would  be  a  strong  measure.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  unnecessarily  so ;  for  I  think  if  the  clergy  and  others  would 
place  their  schools  and  public  buildings  under  their  control  at  the 
disj»o?5al  of  huch  societies,  the  working  men  would  be  only  too  glad 
in  sudi  cases  to  escape  temptation.  A  Hourishing  society  of  tlic 
Kind  holds  its  meetings  in  our  school,  and  lias  elected  me  as  its 
president,"— Ch.  129. 

2194.  "  If  poboible,  certainly,    i  have  been  told  of  the  cast; 
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Qy.  Is  it,  iu  your  oi)iuion,  doshublo  that 
it  should  bo  mode  iUogal  to  hold  Hick,  benellt, 
or  other  clubs  at  Publio-nouKCB  ? 

of  a  Public-Hoiise  for  sale  going  up  some  £200  to  £800  higher  as 
soon  as  it  was  announced  that  ckibs  and  other  meetings  were  held 
on  the  premises." — Ch.  198. 

2195.  "  I  think  so,  since  publicans  simply  get  them  up  at 
theu'  houses  iu  order  to  increase  then-  own  profits  ;  provided  that 
some  other  public  building  were  procured  for  the  meetings  of  such 
clubs."— E.  22. 

219G.  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  saj'  that  it  should  be  made 
illegal  to  hold  clubs  at  Public-Houses ;  but  I  think  that  every 
encoiu'agement  should  be  given  to  members  to  hold  them  elsewhere 
and  to  establish  them  on  sounder  principles." — K.  72. 

2197.  "  However  desu-able  it  may  be  to  separate  clubs  from 
Public-Houses,  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it,  unless  you  provide  a 
club-room  elsewhere.  What  is  wanted  is  a  working  men's  hall, 
under  Christian  management,  in  every  neighbourhood." — E.  4-4. 

2198.  "  I  think  it  is  desmible  that  they  should,  if  possible,  be 
held  elsewhere ;  but  to  make  it  illegal  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
an  unnecessary  restraint." — E.  438. 


Testimony  of  Magislndea, 

Qy.  Is  it,  iu  your  oi)iiiiou,  desirable  that  it 
should  be  made  illegal  to  hold  sick,  benefit,  or 
other  clubs  at  Public-Houses  ? 

2199.  "  I  beheveil' these  meetings  ceased  to  beheld  in Pubhc- 
Houses,  that  in  twelve  months  one  half  of  them  would  be  'to  let.' " 
2,282. 

2200.  "A  most  deskable  remedy  in  the  case  of  sick  and 
benefit  clubs."— 2,700. 

2201.  "As  to  sick  and  benefit  clubs  it  would  certainly  be 
most  desirable."— 2,738. 

2202.  "  I  think  it  very  undesu-able  that  club  meetings  should 
be  held  at  Public-Houses,  as  we  have  very  many  cases  of  assault 
committed  by  di-unken  men  at  their  club  meetings." — 2,881. 

2203.  "  Nothing  can  be  Avorse  than  the  holding  of  such 
meetings  at  Pubhc-Houses.  AVhy  not  use  the  schookooms  for 
such  purposes,  and  allow  no  beer  ?  ' — 3,689. 

2204.  "  Such  a  law  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  is  impera- 
tively needed."— 3,8G9. 

2205.  "  I  certainly  think  that  no  benefit  clubs  of  any  kind 
should  be  held  in  Public-Houses." — 4,041. 
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Qy.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  tliat  it 
should  be  made  iUcgiU  to  hold  sick,  benefit,  or 
other  clubs  at  Public-Houses  7 

2206.  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  sick,  benefit,  or 
burial  chibs  should  be  prohibited  from  meeting  at  Beer- Shops  or 
PubUe-Houses ;  since  the  clubs  meeting  at  such  places  have  often 
been  got  up  by  persons  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  then-  profits.  Much  care,  however,  would 
be  reqiui-ed  in  drawing  an  enactment  which  would  cover  these, 
but  should  not  touch  the  ancient  masonic,  and  perhaps  other 
societies,  which  dine  together,  and  a  part  of  whose  funds  are 
devoted  to  charity." — i,287. 

Note. — In  reply  to  tlie  query  at  the  bead  of  this  section,  seventy-two 
magistrates  return  a  decided  '  Yes,'  whilst  eleven  give  as  decided  a  '  No,' 
A  large  number  are  neutral,  but  thirty  express  themselves  in  terms  almost 
identical  with  the  following : — 

2207.  "  I  think  it  undesii-able  that  such  meetings  should  be 
held  at  Pubhc-Houses  :  but  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  advocate 
a  legal  restriction.  Arbitrary  restriction  is  apt  to  defeat  its  own 
ends."— 4,332. 


Qy.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  that  it 
should  be  made  illegal  to  hold  municipal  and 
parliamentary  election  committees  at  Public- 
Houses  ? 

2208.  "  I  would  render  it  illegal  to  hold  any  parhamentary  or 
mimicipal  election  committee  meetings  at  Pubhc-Houses." — 2,282. 

2209.  "It  is  difficult  for  an  election  committee  to  find 
accommodation',  inasmuch  as  either  party  would  object  (and  does 
so)  to  the  other  having  the  use  of  a  school  or  pubhc  building." — 
2,738. 

2210.  "I  think  it  very  undesu'able  that  jiarliamentary 
election  committees  should  be  held  at  Public-Houses." — 2,881. 

2211.  *'  It  would  be  desirable  ;  if  possible,  I  would  enact  that 
all  schools  receiving  money  either  fi-om  the  Privy  Coimcil  or  rates 
should  be  compellable  to  allow  then-  premises  to  be  used  for  pubUc 
purposes." — 3,008. 

2212.  "  Yes,  if  other  places  could  be  found ;  but  as  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  these,  publicans  might  be  allowed 
*to  let'  rooms  for  such  purposes  on  condition  of  closing  their 
taps."— 3,195. 

2213.  "  I  consider  it  desh-able  in  the  case  of  parhameutarv 
elections."— 3,2:51, 

2214.  "I  would  not  suffer  parliamentary  or  municipal 
election  committees  to  be  held  at  Pubhc-Uouscs."— 8,289. 
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HEMEDIKS. 


(iy.  Ih  it,  in  your  opinion,  donirable  that  it 
Hhonld  be  made  illegal  to  liold  iimnicipii!  and 
parliamentary  election  committeen  at  Public- 
HOUSOR  ? 

2215.  "Highly  tlesirable;  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction." 
4,321. 

2216.  "  Yes,  1  think  such  a  law  would  work  well,  and  would 
enlist  public  opinion  in  its  favour." — 4,162. 

NoTK. — The  que.stiou  of  making  it  illegal  to  liold  pailiameutarj'  and  municii^al 
election  committees  at  Public-Houses  would,  from  the  returns  whicli  have 
been  received,  appear  to  be  one  of  some  difficulty ;  yet,  in  addition  to  the 
testimonies  given  above,  109  magistrates  have  expressed  their  opijiions  in 
reference  to  tlJs  subject. 

2217.  "  I  do  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  made  illegal." 
4,422. 

Note. — This  opinion  is  supported  in  almost  identical  terms  by  eighty-one 
others,  and  negatived  by  eleven. 

2218.  "I  think  it  desirable  that  tliey  should  be  held 
elsewhere  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  should  be  made 
illegal  to  hold  them  at  Public-Houses." — 2,545. 

Note. — Seventeen  other  testimonies  are  to  the  same  purport. 


Section  52.    THE  LICENSING  POWEK. 


"  Numerous  correspondents  represent  that  as  the  ratepaj'ers  are  vitally 
interested  in  a  traffic  which  so  largely  increases  the  taxes,  and  entails  such 
dire  evils  on  society,  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  whether  any, 
or  what  number  of,  Public-Houses  should  exist  in  their  midst.  One 
correspondent  asserts  that  '  even  the  magistrates  ought  not  to  have  the 
power  of  granting  new  licences  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  district ;'  wliile  another  clergj'man  of  wide  experience 
recommends  that  the  board  of  guardians,  though  not  elected  for  this 
particular  purpose,  should  be  associated  with  the  bencli  of  magistrates  in 
determining  the  number  of  houses  to  be  licensed  for  the  snle  of  iutoxieatuig 
drinks  in  anj'  given  district.  Wliile  your  committee  express  no  preference 
for  one  of  these  suggestions  more  than  another,  yet  they  regard  both  of 
them  as  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration." — (Report,  page  16.) 


Tcsliiiwny  of  Cleniij. 

Qy.  Do  you  think  tliat  it  would  be 
desirable  to  place  the  liceuBing  power  under 
the  control  of  the  ratepayers  ? 

2210.  "  1  thinli  tlie  number  of  PubUc-Houses  should  be 
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Qy.  Do  you  thiuk  that  it  would  be 
(K'sira'blo  to  place  tlio  Uocnsing  power  under 
the  coutrol  of  the  ratepayers  ? 

limited  aceonliiig  to  population  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  ratepayers 
should  have  the  control.  When  there  is  a  large  number  of  small 
ratepayers,  there  might  probably  be  an  increase  of  Public-Houses 
of  a  low  class." — Y.  15. 

2220.  "  They  certainly  ought  to  have  some  voice." — Y.  28. 

2221.  "  Country  ratepayers  have  not  the  firmness  to  resist 
solicitation." — Y^.  56. 

2222.  "  No ;  too  many  would  not  dare  to  vote  against  the 
publican  and  become  unpopular." — Y.  65. 

2223.  "  Probably  the  Public-Houses  would  be  closed  if  the 
ratepayers  here  had  the  power." — Y.  118. 

2224.  "  Yes  ;  at  least  it  is  the  best  way  of  combatting  the  evil 
that  has  been  suggested  hitherto.  The  majority  contemplated  in 
Su-  Wilfrid  Lawson's  bill  is  perhaps  too  small ;  I  think  it  should 
be  thi-ee-fom-ths."— Y.  183. 

2225.  "  Certainly,  to  give  them  a  voice  as  to  the  number  and 
situation  of  Drink- Shops. "—Y.  241. 

2226.  "  An  educated  and  independent  class  of  men  like  the 
magistrates  are  less  Hkely  to  succumb  to  the  influence  of  pubhcans 
and  brewers  than  ordinary  ratepayers." — Y.  297. 

2227.  "  By  all  means  let  the  ratepayers  decide  as  to  the 
immber  of  Public-Houses  required.  Personally,  I  am  in  favour 
of  the  Permissive  Bill ;  so  are  many  in  this  parish." — Y.  316. 

2228.  "  Much  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  districts. 
If  restricted  to  parishes,  nothing  could  well  be  worse,  especially 
in  the  country.  On  the  whole,  I  would  say,  '  not  under  the 
control  of  the  ratepayers ; '  but  due  weight  should  be  given  to  their 
wishes  expressed  by  memorial  or  otherwise,  and  especial  inquhy 
on  the  spot  instituted,  if  required." — Y.  531. 

2229.  "  Yes  ;  or,  at  all  events,  give  them  the  power  of  vetoing 
any  licence  sought  from  the  magistrates." — D.  227. 

2230.  "  I  think  this  would  be  most  objectionable,  as  I  am  of 
opinion  it  would  cause  much  di-inking  in  the  way  of  bribes  to 
electors." — Ca.  33. 

2231.  "  Certainly ;  the  magistrates  are  mostly  interested 
parties.  The  i-atepayers  only  want  peace  and  quietness :  it  is 
they  who  are  su[)])licating  tlie  Legislature  for  relief.  The  publicans 
have  cried  Ihem  down  for  the  present,  but  give  ratepayers  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  power,  and  we  should  soon  see  the  country 
rid  of  half  its  vice." — Ca.  45. 
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Qy.  Do  you  think  that  it  wouia  be 
deslrahlo  to  place  tho  licciiHiug  power  under 
the  control  of  tho  ratepayora  ? 

2282.  "  No.  Let  the  magi.slriites  be  bound  by  fifr  ."Stricter 
laws  tliuu  at  prcseut ;  autl,  if  uecessary,  let  the  ratepayers  Jiuve 
a  veto  outhe  number  of  licences." — Ca.  56. 

2233.  "  I  fear  not ;  as  the  publicans  and  their  friends  would 
gain  a  majority  of  votes,  they  always  having  ready  a  strong 
organization,  and  having  corrupt  human  nature  on  their  side." — 
Ca.  57. 

2234.  "  The  most  reasonable  and  effectual  remedy  that  I  can 
think  of  is  for  the  ratepayers  to  have  the  entire  control  of  the 
licences,  as  sought  to  be  provided  by  tlie  Permissive  Bill :  all 
other  means  I  consider  more  or  less  ineffectual." — Ca.  73. 

2235.  "  The  licensing  authority  should  be  retained  by  the 
magistrates,  to  be  exercised  by  them  subject  to  the  expressed 
oi)inion  of  the  ratepayers." — Ca.  227. 

2236.  "  Since  the  rate]3ayers  are  so  vitally  interested  in  a 
traffic  which  largely  increases  the  taxes  and  entails  di-eadful  evils 
on  families  and  society  geuerallj^  they  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
on  this  part  of  the  question,  though  it  might  not  be  desu-able  to 
supersede  entirely  the  authority  of  the  magistrates." — !M.  102. 

2237.  "  The  voice  of  the  ratejjayers  should  somehow  be 
heard  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  magistrates  bear  the  responsibility." — 
M.  46. 

2238.  "  Kot  absolutely  ;  but  I  think  they  otight  to  have  a 
veto  on  reasonable  cause  being  shown." — M.  123, 

2239.  "  I  think  it  would  work  very  kregularly  in  different 
parishes.  Perhaps  the  magistracy  with  a  hmiting  law  would  be 
best."— M.  127. 

2240.  "  I  doubt  it :  not  one  ratepayer  out  of  ten  would  be 
strong-minded  enough  to  refuse  a  personal  appUcation  for  a  vote." 
M.  182. 

2241.  "  I  fear  not  in  this  district ;  and  1  fear  that  in  rural 
districts  generally  the  ratepayers  would  be  inriueuced  by  the 
monied,  which  generally  means  the  influential,  portion  of  the 
community.  I  hold  an  opinion,  based  upon  what  1  know  of  the 
distript,  that  the  Legislature  should  say  how  many  drinking 
houses  should  l)e  in  every  district.  In  towns  there  is  a  great 
difference,  and  I  have  no  'doubt  that  the  licensing  power  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  ratepayers." — M.  208. 

2242.  "  The  ratepayers  should  certainly  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter ;  the  law  should  fix  the  maximum  of  Pubhc-Houscs  fpr 
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Qv.  Po  you  think  that  it  wonld  bo 
ilesirable  to  place  the  lioensiiift  j)0\vei-  midcr 
the  control  of  tin-  ratepftyors  ? 

auy,?ivou  area  ov  population,  and  the  ratepaj'evs  should  have  the 
power  of  still  further  limiting  the  number," — M.  224. 

2248.  "  Yes,  I  think  it  desii-able  to  give  them  a  veto  against 
the  granting  of  fresh  licences." — M.  272. 

2244.  "  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  ratepayers  should 
have  the  right  of  veto  upon  the  traffic,  but  not  the  licensing 
power."— M.  380. 

2245.  "  In  this  parish,  a  magistrate  is  the  owner  of  the 
Piiblic-House,  and  a  licence  is  secured  for  it  thi-ough  influence 
with  his  brother  magistrates.  The  ratepayers  are  under  the  same 
pressure.  The  majority  care  nothing  aT)out  the  well-being  of  the 
country  in  a  social  and  religious  point  of  view  ;  and  a  neighbour 
and  friend  can  always  secure  a  licence  for  his  Public." — M.  890. 

2246.  "I  don't  think  it  would  be  desu'able  to  place  the 
Ucensing  power  in  the  unrestricted  control  of  the  ratepayers.  I 
fear  it  would  lead  -to  agitation,  bitterness,  and  confusion  ;  but 
giving  the  majority  a  veto  where  the  number  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  giving  them  power  to  tax 
themselves  and  comjjensate,  or  partially  compensate,  those  whom 
they  might  compel  to  close  would,  I  think,  be  a  reasonable  and 
fiiu*  proposal.  The  State,  which  has  so  largely  benefitted  by  the 
trafl&c,  should  have  a  part  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  alteration  of 
the  law."— M.  401. 

2247.  "  Yes,  in  towns."— Ch.  35. 

2248.  "  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  two-thirds  of  the 
ratepayers  in  any  locality  should  have  the  power  of  preventing 
any  hcence  being  granted,  as  they  can  form  the  best  opinion  as  to 
the  requii'ements  of  the  district ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  licensing 
power  should  be  iinder  the  control  of  the  ratepayers." — Ch.  64. 

2249.  "  I  do  not.  Publicans  can  gain  a  majority  of  rate- 
payers thoughtlessly  to  assent  to  their  wishes  and  schemes." — 
Ch.  175. 

2250.  "  This  question  requires  consideration  ;  the  working  of 
such  a  system  would  largely  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  the  rate- 
payers and  the  morality  of  the  parish." — Ch.  296. 

2251.  "  Yes,  it  would  be  much  better  than  it  is  at  present. 
As  it  is,  one  man  holds  eighty  or  ninety  licensed  houses  under  his 
control,  and  his  power  sometimes  extends  over  ninny  more, 
forming  a  gigantic  monopoly  for  evil ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  best 
and  most  just  that  the  voice  of  the  people  should  be  heai'd  in 
controlling  the  traffic." — Ch.  847. 
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Qy.  Do  you  think  tlint  it  would  be 
ilesirablc  to  place  tho  llccnsiug  power  under 
the  control  of  tht  rntepayerB  ? 

2252.  "Yes;  they  are  the  parties  really  concerned,  and  the 
best  judges  of  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  Public-Houses." — 
Ch.  350. 

2253.  "  I  have  long  thought  so  ;  and  I  think  we  must  not 
look  for  much  imin-ovement  till  the  hcensing  power  is  under  the 
control  of  the  ratepayers." — Ch.  887. 

2254.  "  We  {i.e.,  a  meeting  of  such  members  of  the  congi-ega- 
tion  as  would  answer  the  public  invitation)  are  in  favour  of 
granting  a  veto  to  the  ratepayers." — K.  43. 

2255.  "  No  ;  unless  females  vote."— R.  120. 

2256.  "  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  and  I  believe  that 
many  who  are  the  \Tictims  of  intemperance  would  vote  thus,  as 
their  only  chance  of  safety." — E.  169. 

2257.  "  Local  hcensing  boards,  elected  for  the  sole  purpose, 
as  school  boards  are,  would  be  a  better  power  than  the  magistracy. 
The  Permissive  Bill  would  be  the  best  of  all."— R.  178. 

2258.  "  Certainly  not  in  this  parish ;  where  ignorance  reigns, 
self-respect  is  wanting." — R.  199. 

2259.  "  I  think  it  would  be  right  that  the  ratepayers  in  evei-y 
locahty  should  have  a  voice  in  this  matter." — R.  810. 

2260.  "  Yes,  along  with  the  magistrates  ;  but  the  magistrates 
should  not  have  the  power  of  granting  licences  in  the  face  of 
remonstrants.  The  people  are  in  power  on  other  subjects,  and 
M.P.'s  require  moral  pressure  in  Parliament." — R.  828. 

2261.  "No,  not  in  our  district,  as  the  majority  of  our  rate- 
payers are  incapable  of  proper  discrimination  in  such  matters." — 
R.  839. 

2262.  "  I  find  it  would  be  difl&cult  to  do  this  altogether ;  but 
I  think  that  the  magistrates  should  not  have  the  power  to  grant 
new  licences  in  ojiposition  to  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
district,  or  to  renew  licences  to  badly-conducted  houses." — 
R.  403.  " 

2263.  "  No  ;  I  fear  that  in  some  districts  this  would  increase 
the  evil,  unless  you  allowed  female  suffrage.  Ratepayers  would 
be  won  over  to  the  wrong  side  by  undue  influences." — R.  44. 

2264.  "  Many  beersellers  and  others  would  get  the  majority 
of  ratepayers  in  low  neighbourhoods  on  their  side." — R.  473. 
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From  MfKiktmtex. 

Qy.  Do  Tou  think  that  it  would  bo 
desirable  to  place  the  licensing  power  under 
the  control  ot  the  ratepayers  1 

2265.  "  I  consider  the  magistracy  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
as  a  licensing  authority  either  to  the  Avhole  body  of  the  ratepayers 
or  the  excise.  If  the  authority  were  changed,  I  should  prefer  to 
have  it  less  rather  than  more  local ;  and,  above  all,  to 
have  it  clearly  laid  down  that  the  power  is  to  be  exercised  in  the 
du-ection  of  reducing  rather  than  of  increasing  the  present  number 
of  houses." — 3,861. 

2266.  "  Place  the  granting  of  licences  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayers,  because  they  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of  prosecuting 
di-uukeu  criminals,  supporting  paupers,  &c.,  made  by  the  traffic." 
2,546. 

2267.  "Leave  the  gi-anting  of  hcences  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates  wlio  best  know  the  requii-ements  and  merits  of  each 
case,  and  withdraw  the  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,  where 
nothing  can  be  known  of  either." — 2,738. 

2268.  "Place  the  power  over  licences  in  the  hands  of  the 
ratepayers,  who  are  in  my  opinion  most  likely  to  apply  the 
remedy  at  the  proper  time." — 2,810. 


Sugcjestions  of  Clerfiy. 

Qy.  What  remedies  wonld  yon  suggest  ? 

2269.  "  Let  an  independent  officer  from  the  Government 
come  doY,Ti  annually  to  grant  licences,  and  give  him  power  to 
regulate  the  number  in  proportion.  The  officer  who  gi-ants  the 
licences  should  have  no  official  connection  with  the  localitj'." — 
Ca.  59. 

2270.  "  The  most  difficult  point  in  this  matter  is  to  fix  upon 
the  licensing  authority.  Now,  I  would  not  recommend  the  election 
of  a  licensing  board,  as  such  an  election  would  be  almost  sure  to 
give  rise  to  much  excitement,  and  probably  to  much  di'unkenness, 
and  also  might  be  of  very  doubtful  utility.  I  would  not  supersede 
entirely  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  ratepayers  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  matter  in  Avhich  they  are  so  vitally 
interested.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  a  combined  authority, 
consisting  of  magistrates  and  of  another  body  who,  though  not 
elected  for  that  particular  purpose,  still  do  rein-esent  the  rate- 
payers, viz.,  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  union.  I  make  a 
distinction  between  the  guardians  of  the  parish  or  township,  who 
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Qy.  What  remedies  would  yon  BURffest  ? 

iTii{i;ht  be  influenced  by  local  intereBts,  nnd  the  guardians  of  the 
union  collectively." — M.  102. 

2271.  "  As  the  magisterial  power  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house  and  its  ca]iabilities,  I  think  if  the 
board  of  guardians  had  the  selection,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
ratepayers,  licensing  would  be  more  linaited,  and  the  change 
beneficial ;  there  are  more  Public-Houses  than  are  necessary." — 
Ch.  188. 

2272.  "  Every  licence  should  be  governed  by  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  ratepayers." — Y.  299. 

2273.  "  The  introduction  of  a  well-considered  Permissive 
Bill,  also  the  prohibition  in  any  case  of  drinking  on  the  premises, 
except  to  bona  fide  travellers." — Y.  471. 

2274.  "I  think  the  inhabitants  should  have  a  veto  in  the  case 
of  any  new  licence  asked  for.  There  would  have  been  no  Beer- 
Shop  here  (population  450)  if  they  had  the  power  of  veto." — 
D.  227. 

2275.  "  I  certainly  think  that  orderly  ratepayers  ought  not  to 
have  Public-Houses  thrust  upon  them  against  theii*  will." — J).  75. 

2276.  "It  is  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that  a  Permissive 
Bill  in  force  would  double  the  attendance  at  all  places  of  worship 
and  all  scliools.  There  would  then  be  no  need  of  ragged  schools." 
D.  28G. 

2277.  Total  prohibition,  the  surest  remedy  for  di'unkeuness." 
Ca.  26. 

2278.  "  T  would  sixggest  a  cessation  of  licences  until  a  mse 
mensure  oi'  ]ivohibition  can  be  brought  forward." — Ca.  128. 

2279.  "  The  Permissive  Bill."— M.  120. 

2280.  "  The  Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law." — M.  285. 

2281.  "  Give  the  ratepayers  a  veto  against  fresh  licences  being 
granted."— M.  272. 

2282.  "  Li  my  opinion  the  only  eftectual  remedy  is  to  place 
the  Public-Houses  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  pubhc,  for 
wliose  supposed  accommodation  they  have  been  called  into 
existence." — M.  358. 

2283.  "  It  seems  to  me  most  desirable  that  the  ratepayers 
should  liave  a  voice  about  the  establishment  of  Public-Houses  in 
their  neighbourhood." — Ch.  129. 

2284.  "  A  law  is  required  which  will  permit  no  Public-House, 
except  when  agreeable  to  the  people  living  in  the  neiglibourhood." 
II.  887. 


KK.MKDIHS. 


l''riii/i  Mit<itsliiili\s. 

t,>v.  What  reiuwlics  woulil  you  siiymst 

2285.  "  Gnidually  i-ediice  tlin  luiiuber  of  Pubiic-Houaes  until 
wf  arrive  at  ii  limit  of  one  house  to  every  1,000  people  ;  and  wLeu 
the  houses  iu  the  trade  had  arrived  at  or  below  the  limit,  require 
the  couseiit  of  a  uiiijorit.y  of  the  inhabitant  ratepayers  in  a  town- 
ship in  iidditioii  to  the  consent  of  the  magistrates,  before  a  new 
Uceuce  should  be  granted.  In  applying  for  new  licences,  I  would 
do  away  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  quarter  sessions." — 2,639. 

22SC>.  "  A  Publio-llouse  is  a,  house  licensed  to  accommodate 
the  pubhc.  If,  therefore,  a  large  majoritj''  of  the  public  decide  that 
they  do  not  desire  such  acconmiodation,  why  should  it  be  suft'ered 
to  exist  ?  I'atUug  this,  I  Avould  ]nit  the  existing  la"\\  s  in  force,  as 
1  am  ijerfecUy  sure  that  if  Ihe  magi>ti-ates  and  pohcc  carried  out 
those  laws,  one-half  of  the  Public-llouMe>  would  become  insolvent 
in  a  year."' — 2,728. 

2287.  I  am  in  favotu-  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  or  any  measure 
tliat  will  tend  to  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks." — 2,808. 

22H8.  "  I  shoxdd  most  decidedly  object  to  placing  the  power 
of  absolutely  refusing  drinlc  to  their  neighbours  in  the  hands  of 
a  majority  of  ratepayers  in  a  chstrict.  The  result  would  probably 
be  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  intended  by  its  promoters." — 
1,832. 


Fro)ii  C/ttipliiiits  nj  Gaols. 

tiy.  Wlittt  retuwliis  would  you  FUjigcjit  '.' 

.2289.  "Begin  with  the  Permissive  Bill.  "— 81u. 
2290.  "  The  pledge  and  the  Permissive  Bill."— 890. 


I- null  I'li  irJ  (  'iiiisliilili'x  itiid  SiijiitIiiIl'IiiIciiIs  III'  I 'iilicr. 
Qy.  Wlmt  reni«ilieti  would  yon  snggi-st '.' 

2291.  "  I  know  no  bettor  remedy  than  the  Permissive  Bill." 

21H. 

2292,  ••  W'itli  re.-,pfct  to  the  '  power "  or  authority  to  which 
,  tlic  granting  of  licences  .should  be  entrusted,  there  is  one  objection 

t')  tlie  magistrates  wliich  I  have  not  seen  noted,  viz.,  tliat  the 
great  l<ody  of  magistrates,  whilst  most  ujiriglit  and  honourable, 
unhappily  hold  aloof  from  the  people,  and  know  very  little  of  their 
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yy.  Wlmt  romeiUes  would  j  uu  suggcht? 

wants  and  temptations.  All  the}-  know  comes  either  through  tlie 
police,  whose  information  sometimes  as  regards  the  publicans  is 
not  trustworthy,  or  from  dependants  and  others  connected  with 
beersellers  and  liublicans.  On  fuller  considei-ation  of  the  subject, 
I  should  prefer  to  see  the  power  of  granting  licences  entrusted  to 
a  licensing  board  consisting  of :  I.  One-lialf  elected  members  to 
represent  and  giiard  the  interests  of  the  people  ;  and — II.  One- 
half  consisting  (1)  of  magistrates  ^.r  nfficio,  not  being  owners  of 
Public-House  or  Beer- Shop  proi?erty ;  (2)  representatives  of  the 
inland  revenue  ;  and  (8)  the  constabulary.  A  board  thus 
constituted,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  calculated  to  guard  the 
interests  of  (1)  the  people,  (2)  of  law  and  justice,  (8)  of  the 
revenue,  and  (4)  of  peace  and  property.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  there  be  more  than  one  place  for  the  sale  of  druik  for  every 
500  of  the  population." — 221. 

2293.  "The  Permissive  BUI."— 259. 

2294.  "  No  voice  in  the  disposal  of  licences  should  be  given 
to  the  ratepayers,  the  brewers  and  landlords  having  such  influence 
over  the  majority." — 347. 

2295.  "  Give  the  ratepayers  tlie  power,  where  a  legal 
majority  desire  it,  to  close  all  Public-Houses  m  any  district. 
Failing  this,  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  such  houses,  and 
close  them  altogether  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning." — 
49. 


From  Employers  of  Lahuur. 

Qy.  What  remedlea  would  you  suggest '? 

2296.  "We  cannot  but  think  that  when  the  people  in  a  given 
district  are  opposed  to  the  liquor  trade,  it  should  not,  in  such 
places,  be  forced  upon  them  against  their  will.  The  exclusion  of 
the  hquor  tr attic  is  found  in  many  places  to  work  exceedingly 
well.  It  seems,  therefore,  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  still 
greater  advantage  would  result  in  places  where  its  exclusion  was 
in  harmony  with  the  general  wish." — 154. 

2297.  "Parliament  should  empower  the  people  in  each 
locality  to  prevent  Drink-Shops  being  forced  upon  them  sigaiust 
their  wishes.  The  law  wouhl  then  in  no  case  precede  public 
conviction,  and,  therefore,  would  not  run  the  great  risk  of 
becoming  a  dead  letter." — 155. 

2298.  "Power  sliould  bo  vostcd  in  th"^  people  to  decide  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  sh.ill  be 
saucfcioned," — 160. 


REMEDIES. 
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vtv.  \Sli»t  r*iu«!ilii-s  wuiilil  yon  suggest '/ 

2299.  "  I  luiow  no  measure  «o  likely  to  prove  effectual  as  the 
Permissive  Proliibitory  Liquor  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawsou." — 164. 

2300.  "  Give  the  people  the  power  to  veto  the  granting  of 
hoeuces." — 271. 

2301.  "  Give  to  the  ratepayers  the  right  of  suppressing  the 
traffic  whenever  a  majority  of  them  so  wish  it." — 65. 

2302.  "  Seeing  that  the  rates  and  taxes  are  largely  augmented 
hy  the  results  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  seeing  that 
that  traffic  itself  exists  ostensibly  for  the  public  convenience,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  that  the  licensing  of  the  common  sale  of 
dangerous  liquors  should  be  more  immediately  under  popular 
control ;  and  especially  is  it  desirable  that  where  pubhc  opinion 
is  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  traffic,  and  prefers  to  be  without 
Uceused  houses,  magistrates  should  not  be  empowered  (as  they 
now  are)  to  force  such  places  upon  the  population." — 121. 


From  the  CluqjUdn.  of  <(  Workhouse, 

liy.  What  icuiedien  ■would  you  suggest  ? 

2303.  "  The  best,  or  one  of  the  best  remedies  would  be  the 
J'ermissive  Bill ;  for  if  the  ratepayer  be  obliged  to  aid  in 
supporting  the  ruined  di'unkard,  why  should  he  not  aid  by  his 
vote  to  keep  temptation  out  of  the  way,  and  so  help  to  prevent 
his  intemperance  and  ruin." — 1,617. 


Skction  53.     A  REGULATED  MONOPOLY  IN  THE  LIQUOll  TEAFFIC 


SiKjiiciliom  of  Clen/i/. 

2304.  "1  think  lhat  the  '  Gotheuburg  '  system  by  which  all 
the  Drink-Houses  arc  held  by  the  municipality  who  pay  then- 
agtiits  who  keep  them,  allowmg  them  no  profit  on  alcoholic 
drinks,  but  as  mucli  as  they  can  make  upon  tobacco  and  groceries, 
is  well  worth  iuquiriug  into." — D.  2^6. 

'/.HOr,,     The  only  practical  remedy  is  to  confine  the  sale  of 
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iilcoliolic  driukb  to  druggists  or  Govex'uiueiit  storeb,  and  forbid 
Public-Houses  to  sell  other  tliau  tea  and  coffee,  with  food,  for 
travellers  or  visitors,  Sunday  or  week-da}'." — 'SI.  159. 

2806.  "  Accept  frankly  the  principle  that  free  trade  is  not 
admissible  in  this  trade,  and  falling  ujion  the  other  alternative  of 
a  '  regulated  monopoly,'  remember  that  in  proportion  as  you  make 
the  trade  more  and  more  a  monopoly,  the  more  practical  and  just 
is  its  thorough  regulation.  Get  any  one  town  council  to  buy  up 
every  Public-House  in  its  district,  and  to  open  them  on  their  own 
account  as  '  Canteens,'  and  perhaps  the  solution  of  the  difliculty 
may  thus  be  found.  So  strict  a  monopoly  will  necessitate  the 
transference  of  the  licensing  (thougli  not  the  regulating)  authority 
to  boards,  which  will,  of  course,  like  all,  local  boards  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  commu}iitie8.  in  most  caaes  bo  Hagrant  jobbers.  Try  if  tliis 
sad  canker  oJ'  iut-  .Vnglo-Saxon  race  caujiot  bo  clu  elced  or 
prevented  by  GpYcrumeufc  accepting  as  its  first  and  principal  duty 
the  function  of  prosecuting  all  offences  against  the  law.  Compel 
the  Government  to  prosecute  in  every  case  even  if  the  jobber  be 
an  active  political  partisan." — 8,389. 

2807.  "Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  jobbers  in  mtoxicating 
di'inks  call  '  vested  interests.'  The  health  and  lives  of  men  are 
vested  interests  that  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  by  traders  in  liquid 
poisons." — 8,054. 


Fruiii  Kinploycrs  of  Jjihniir. 

Qy.  IteineiUes. 

2808.  "  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  State,  which  should  pay  tlie  publicans  a  fixed  salary 
for  selling  these  liquors,  but  should  allow  them  to  sell  other  hquids 
and  food  on  their  own  account,  tlius  making  it  much  more  the 
publican's  interest  to  sell  anything  rather  than  beer,  wine,  or 
spirits." — 5G. 

2809.  "  I  w^ould  suggest  stopping  the  sale  of  mtoxicating 
liquor  as  a  beverage,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Government  officer 
to  sell  alcohol  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  or  olher  jmrposes 
declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  l)o  legal,  sucli  officer  to  receive  a 
salary  and  not  to  have  an  interest  in  soUing  such  liquor."— 153. 
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Section  r.l.     THE  EN'FORCE?*[RNT  OF  PRNALTIES. 


Qy.  Rnforcempnt  of  ponnlHcs. 

2810.  ••  liiotons  tlrnnkeuuess  should  be  punished  with  a. 
short  iuiprisonmeut  without  the  option  of  a  fine." — D.  178. 

2311.  "It  is  desirable  that  the  exi.stins  law  should  be  carried 
out  more  faithfully,  that  drunkards  should  be  apprehended  more 
commonly,  and  that  they  should  be  most  rigorously  den  It  with 
wherever  and  whenever  seen  abroad." — 70. 

2312.  "  The  present  '  five  shillings  and  costs  '  should  be 
abohshed  as  worse  than  useless,  and  the  punishment  made 
cmmilative,  leading  to  imprisonment  after  the  third  or  fourth 
conviction." — M.  384. 

2313.  "  Punish  the  drunken  man  as  well  as  the  landlord,  and 
also  aU  others  present  at  the  time  who  aid  and  abet  in  any  way 
the  di-unkenness.  This  divided  responsibility  Avould  lighten  the 
task  of  a  pubhcan  desu-ous  of  keeping  his  house  respectable  and 
orderly,  and  also  deter  many  who,  in  various  Avays,  trifie  with  a 
weak  and  half-drunken  friend's  simphcity." — M.  ill. 

2314.  "  Drunkenness  should  be  treated  as  a  crime  in  itself, 
and  not  as  a  palliation  of  other  crimes." — Ch.  355. 

2315.  "  I  advocate  the  more  efi'ectual  punishment  of  the 
drunkai-d  who  breaks  the  law  ;  half  the  cases  are  passed  over  with 
irapunitj'." — E.  55. 

281  fi.  "  Fine  all  drunkenness  hi  the  streets  most  .stringentlv  " 
R.  382. 

Sufificxtio nn  from  Mar/ist ra tea . 

Qy.  Knforof-ment  of  ponnltici. 

2317.  "  Let  it  be  iir'una  facie  evidence,  if  a  druiiKen  man  be 
seen  coming  out  of  a  licensed  house,  that  lie  luis  been  allowed  to 
'  tipple '  there,  unless  the  keeper  of  tlio  bouse  can  prove  the 
contrary,  and  that  the  intoxicated  man  was  removed  as  soon  as  lie 
entered  tlie  house." — 2,814. 

2318,  "  Increase  the  power  of  the  magistrntes  in  the  intliction 
of  penalties  for  dninkenness,  and  esjiecially  on  innkeepers  for 
permitting  drunkennes.s." — 8,359. 
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Qy.  Euforccmfiit  of  iwimUio«. 

2319.  "  Proliibit  tho  vodnction  of  pfiialties  bolow  one-hnlf  on 
a  first  conviction,  and  intiict  the  full  penalty  in  all  Kubsonuent 
cases."— 2,788. 

2320.  "  Greatei'  strictness  is  required  in  reporting  all  cases 
where  the  publican  suiiplies  drink  to  those  who  are  already 
intoxicated,  and  j,n-eater  severity  on  the  part  of  the  justices  in 
dealing  with  such  cases.  A  second  conviction  should  annul  the 
licence."— 2,842. 

2321.  "  Any  publican  selling  drink  of  any  description  to  a 
jicrson  in  a  drunken  state  should  be  heavily  fined,  and  after  a 
second  offence  should  be  deprived  of  his  licence." — 3,172. 

2322.  "  Diminish  greatly  the  number  of  houses,  increase  the 
rateable  value,  and  thus  in  both  directions  make  the  regulated 
monopoly  more  valuable — something  which  the  publican  will 
make  an  effort  not  to  lose.  Then  make  the  second  or  third 
oft'ence  against  the  law  forfeit  the  licence.  The  best  check  on 
drunkenness  is  the  interest  of  the  publican  himself." — 3,889. 

2323.  "  I  would  suggest  that  the  general  aim  of  social 
reformers  should  be  to  limit  the  abuse  of  drink,  not  the  use  of  it. 
With  this  view,  I  would  fine  the  seller  of  intoxicating  liquor 
whenever  he  sold  to  a  person  already  intoxicated.  To  this  end,  the 
police  ought  to  have  instructions  to  look  in  from  time  to  time  at 
all  the  Inns  and  Beer-Houses  on  their  beats,  and  when  they  find 
an  intoxicated  person  sitting  with  liquor  before  him,  they  should 
summon  the  seller  as  well  as  the  drunken  man.  Fines  should  be 
endorsed  on  the  licences,  and  half-a-dozen  should  entail  the 
forfeiture  of  the  licence." — 3,431. 

2324.  "  I  would  suggest  in  all  cases  (as  at  present,  if  the  law 
was  properly  carried  out)  that  the  publican  should  be  had  ui^  and 
fined  for  all  cases  in  which  i^eople  left  his  hoxxse  in  a  dinmken 
state,  and  that  the  third  conviction  should  be  fatal  to  a  renewal 
of  licence."— 4,001. 

2325.  "  I  look  on  the  jiarties  supplying  drink  to  excess  as 
more  guilty  than  the  recipient  of  it.  I  would,  therefore,  limit  the 
discretion  of  magistrates  in  lowering  the  penalties,  and  make  the 
suppression  of  licences  imperative  in  all  cases  where  a  third 
conviction  takes  place." — 4,041. 

232G.  "I  would  deprive  pubhcans  and  Beer-Shop  keepers  of 
their  licences  for  permitting  drunkenness,  and  I  thinlc  much  good 
would  be  effected  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Ireland." — 4,164. 

2327.  "  Publicans  out  of  whose  houses  intoxicated  persons 
are  seen  to  come,  should  be  liable  to  punishment,  and  they  should 
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also  be  liable  for  damage  committed  on  person  or  property  by 
snch  individuals." — 4,293. 

2328.  "  Stringent  regnhitions  as  tn  the  conduct  nf  the  hoixse 
and  -a  stringent  euforcemeut  of  them,  forfeiture  of  licence  after 
a  certain  number  of  offences,  and  a  determination  to  enforce  full 
penalties  iii  cases  clearly  proved,  will  all  be  instruments  most 
powerful  in  eradicating  tlie  disease  of  intemperance." — 3,861. 


From  Govrrnor.s  of  Gnols. 

Qr.  Enforcement  of  penalties. 

2329.  "  Make  the  licensed  publican  responsible  for  preventing 
di-unkenness  in  his  house." — 696. 

2330.  "Fine  all  publicans  for  allowing  persons  drink  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  for  a  second  offence  annul 
the  licence." — 736. 

2331.  "  Increase  the  punishment  for  drunkenness  ;  and  on  a 
second  conviction,  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  without 
the  option  of  a  fine." — 736. 


From  Chief  Const ablos  and  Superintendents  nf  Pnlici;. 

Qy.  Enforcement  of  penalties. 

2332.  "  When  a  person  is  summoned  for  drunkenness,  or 
taken  into  custody  for  drunlcenness,  then  fine  the  landlord  in  the 
like  sum  as  the  drunken  person  for  allowing  him  to  have  the 
drink,  and  let  three  such  con\T.ctions  involve  the  forfeiture  of 
licence."— 189. 

2333.  "  Fine  any  publican  £5,  for  a  first  offence,  who  sujoplies 
a  person  already  drunk  with  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  let  a  second 
offence  involve  the  forfeiture  of  licence." — 293. 

2334.  "  The  offence  of  drunkenness,  whether  attended  with 
disorderly  conduct  or  not,  should  be  made  an  ofl'encp,  especially 
on  Sundays,  and  after  the  third  conviction  for  drunlcenness  a 
more  serious  penalty  should  be  inflicted.  Any  man  found  drunk 
in  a  Public-House  should  be  held  to  have  committed  an  offence, 
and  the  landlord  also." — 347. 

2335.  "  In  cases  of  drunkenness  on  the  premises  of  a  Public- 
House,  I  would  tlu-ow  on  the  publican  tlie  onus  of  proving  that  the 
parties  so  found  drunk  had  not  been  siipj.lied  witli  drink  on  tlie 
said  premises." — 603, 
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From  Emphu/rm  nf  Juihnur. 
Qy.  Knforcement  of  penaUies. 

2330.  "Inflict  a  fine  upon  iiny  landlord  supplyinpr  intnxicatinfy 
liquors  to  a  drunken  nifin."' — in. 

2337.  "More  vigorous  punishment  for  those  who  make 
people  drunk." — 38.' 

2338.  "  Puhlicans  should  l)e  severely  dealt  with  when  ihey 
serve  drunken  people." — 140. 


From  ^^rlsl(')^■1  mnl  Cluijilinns:  nf  ]\'iirl:hinixrs. 
Qy.  Kiiforccmpiit  of  pennlties. 

2339.  "Magistrates  should  impose  the  full  penalties  on  all 
puhlicans  and  beersellers  for  any  breach  of  the  law." — 06R. 

2340.  "  Any  publican  knowingly  serving  a  person  under  the 
influence  of  drink  should  be  liable  to  a  heavy  peiialty.  and  also 
to  forfeit  his  licence  for  a  second  offence." — 1,250. 


Skction  55.     HABITUAL  PRUNKARDS. 


Sufifir.ttion.'i  of  ^^offif^trl(t<•s. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

2341.  "When  a  man  has  been  convicted  for  drunkenness  a 
certain  number  of  times,  place  him  under  surveillance,  take  away 
his  rights  to  any  votes,  and  empower  his  wife  to  receive  his  wages 
and  the  wages  of  their  children  ;  his  powers  and  rights  to  be 
regained  after  the  lapse  of  an  a])poiiited  time  during  which  he 
shall  have  been  on  his  good  behaviour.  Forbid  him,  where 
possible,  entrance  to  a  Public-House,  by  placing  his  name  on  a 
list  to  be  handed  round  to  the  various  ]iul)licans.  M  ho  should  be 
debarred  from  serving  him  -wnth  any  drink  at  all." — 2,270. 

2342.  "  Power  should  be  given  to  commit  to  asylums  habitual 
drunkards,  whose  families  are  paupers." — 4,100. 

2343.  "  Deal  with  habitual  drunkards  as  being  fm  tunto 
insane."— 2,274. 

2344.  "The  limit  of  5s.  as  the   fine  for  drunkenness  is 
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Qy.  RemedipH. 

filisiTvdly  small :  tliougli  it  may  be  siifficieiit  to  meet  the  case  of 
pcrsous  snniinoiipfl  at  I'avo  intervals,  it  lias  no  elTect  in  restvaiiiing 
habitual  ilvuiilvnvds.  I  would  suggest  that  the  limit  be  extended 
to  40s.;  that  after  the  third  conviction  the  penalty  should,  at  the 
option  of  the  justices,  extend  to  10s.;  after  the  sixth  offence,  to 
15s.;  after  the  ninth,  to  20s.;  and  so  on  increasing  5s.  after  every 
thu-d  conviction,  up  to  the  limit  of  40s.;  and  that  in  order  to  meet 
eases  of  notorious,  habitual  di'unkenness,  the  justices  should  be 
empowered  after  the  tenth  conviction  (such  ten  comictions  ha^dng 
taken  place  witliin  a  certain  limit  of  time  to  he  fixed)  to  commit 
to  gaol  for  a  jieriod  not  exceeding  three  months  ;  and  after  the 
fifteenth  conviction,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months." — 
2.700. 

2345.  "  Deal  more  severely  with  confirmed  drunkards,  in 
extending  the  term  of  imprisonment,  accompanied  by  the  ordinary 
prison  discipline  as  to  labour  and  diet." — 3,115, 

2340.  ••  In  cases  where  persons  through  intemperance  become 
pests  to  a  neighbourhood,  such  persons  should  be  placed  under 
confinement,  or  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum." — 3,172. 

2347.  "  Imprisonment,  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  should 
be  inflicted  after  two  or  three  convictions,  and  for  confirmed 
(h'unkards  I  would  recommend  the  establislnnent  of  asvlums." — 
3,712. 

2348.  "  An  habitual  drunkard  should  be  punished  if  seen  to 
enter  a  Public-House  for  purposes  of  di-inking." — 3,754. 

2349.  PubUcans,  within  a  radius  of  (say)  one  mile,  should 
be  prohibited  from  su])plying  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  during  the  period  of  (say)  one  year  to  a  person  convicted 
of  being  drunk  in  any  place."— 3,062. 

2350.  "The  'Habitual  Drunkards  Bill'  might  pi-ove  aij 
excellent  remedy  :  the  fear  of  incarceration  would,  in  many  cases, 
have  a  very  wholesome  and  deterrent  effect.  At  present,  friends 
and  relativt'S  are  powerless  ;  and  I  nm  sure  many  a  wife  might  be 
saved  if  the  bill  was  in  force," — 4,049. 

2351.  "Let  incorrigible  drunkards  be  tiogged  or  sent  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  I  fear,  however,  that  punishment,  unless 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  shame,  is  not  of  much  use. 
The  disused  '  stocks  '  might  in  some  places  be  revivi^d  with 
advantage,  and  sweeping  the  streets  has  been  adopted  in  Russia 
for  years  with  great  advantage,"— 3,002. 
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RiujflcxIwiiH  of  CIn'fji/. 

Qy,  Rpini'diis. 

2352.  "  I  should  introduce  the  '  puhhc  stocks."  On  the  third 
occasion  of  a  person  beinj,'  found  drunk,  I  would  make  it  illegal 
and  punishable  to  supply  that  person  with  drink  for  a  certain 
time — not  until  he  could  produce  a  certificjitr'  of  ^rood  conduct." — 
Y.  08. 

2358.  "  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  landlords  of  village 
Public-Houses  such  as  mine  should  be  empowered  and  compelled 
to  refuse  admittance  to  notorious  sots,  or  at  least  to  draw  no 
liquor  for  them."— Y.  541. 

2354.  "  Place  habitual  drunkards  under  similar  restrictions 
as  habitual  criminals  by  giving  the  police  power,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  prohibit  publicans  admitting  them  into  their 
houses." — E.  431. 


Sitffgestioiis  of  Oovernors  nf  Gftols. 

Qy.  RomcdicB. 

2355.  "  I  should  recommend  much  longer  sentences  of 
imprisonment  in  cases  of  repeated  drunkenness,  so  that  men 
should  find  out  and  feel  that  if  they  did  Jiot  keep  sober  their 
liberty  would  be  forfeited.  There  are  those  who  have  been  more 
than  100  times  in  j)rison  for  offences  due  to  drunkenness,  and  I 
think  that  such  persons  should  be  shut  vip  as  much  as  lunatics, 
in  order  to  jn-event  the  inlliction  of  the  immense  expense  and  evil 
to  the  community  wdiich  they  occasion." — 718. 

2356.  "  I  am  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  bill.  Punish- 
ments for  drunkenness  should  be  cumulative,  and  habitual 
drunkards  should  be  treated  as  incorrigible  rogues  under  5  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  88."— 763. 


Siitiijestiom  of  Medical.  Sitpenntendt'iitti  of  Liouitic  Asylums. 

Qy.  RemcdiCH. 

2357.  "  I  would  confer  on  the  magistrates  the  power  and  the 
obligation  to  send  to  reformatories  for  lengthened  periods  habitual 
drunkards,  or  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  upon  three 
occasions  in  a  year." — 2,086. 

2358.  "  Asylums  for  habitual  drunkards,  as  in  America,  are 
desirable."— 2,103. 
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From  Chdphuna  of  Gaols, 

Qt.  Remedies. 

2359.  "  Habitual  (li'unkenness  should  be  treated  as  a  si^ecies 
of  insanity." — 831. 

2360.  "  Place  habitual  drunkards  under  legal  confinement. 
Confinement  for  a  certain  period,  to  be  renewed  on  fresh 
transgressions,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  cure  for  the  habitual 
drunkard.  It  would  be  compidsiou,  doubtless ;  but  so  are 
education  and  vaccination  in  the  present  day." — 849. 


Froin  a  Chief  Coiistabh'. 

Qt.  Remedies. 

2361.  "  Drunkenness  generally  should  be  visited  with  heavier 
penalties  than  at  present,  and  incorrigible  offenders  should  be 
deemed  guiltv  of  misdemeanour,  and  tried  at  quarter  sessions." — 
445. 


From,  Mrtsterx  and  Chaplm'nx  of  WorkhovMf!. 

Qy.  Efcmedics.  • 

2362.  "  The  idea  of  providing  asylums  for  the  i?itemperate 
where  habits  of  sobriety  would  be  enforced,  is  certainly  a  very 
excellent  one." — 1,006. 

2363.  "  An  asylum  for  drunkards  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
suggest." — 1,005. 


Skctiok  56.     A  LEGALIZED  PROPORTION  OF  LICENCES  TO 

POPULATION. 

SiuitjeHtionn  of  Clergy. 

Qjr.  Remedies. 

2364,  "Licences  should  be  regulated  by  the  population  of 
the  parish  or  district,  say,  one  to  500  people." — Y.  299. 

2365.  "  Legalize  what  population  should  be  allowed  a  Public- 
House."— Y.  546. 

2300.  "The  number  of  Public-Houses  sliould    bo  hmited 
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aecorclmg  tothoiimnbevnf  irilialiitmits  in  onr-li  pari.^li  hv  lofiinlntiTo 
onactment."  — 1).  22. 

2807.  "  In  couutvy  puvislies,  ouc  Pnlilie-HouHp  for  oOO 
people  would  be  quite  sufficient." — Ca.  23. 

2868.  "  {iive  ns  not  more  tlian  one  Pnlilic-Hous((  to  evevv 
1,000  people,  and  let  tlieye  l>e  under  stringeni  rules,  nnd  inspcctrd 
by  others  than  the  police." — Ca.  56. 

2869.  "  "Without  interfering  with  vested  interests,  Public- 
Houses  and  Beer- Shops  might  be  pro]iortioned  to  population;  i.e., 
no  fresh  licence  to  he  issued  or  forfeited  one  renewed  where  one 
(say)  to  1,000  people  already  existed.  This  would  gradually 
modify  the  evil,  and  be  cnrdiallv  supported  bv  the  inhabitants," — 
M.  74. 

2870.  "  We  need  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  houses,  sav  to  one  Public-House  for  every  1,000  people." 
R.  200. 

2871.  "  A  law  not  permitting  more  than  one  house  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  1,000  people  would  doubtless  he  a 
great  boon."— R.  889. 


Frow  a  M(t<ii!<tr(il<\ 

Qy.  EeniedieH. 

2872.  "  ^\Tien  the  traffic  cannot  he  entirely  stopped,  a 
minimum  number  of  licences  only  should  he  granted  ;  say,  one 
for  each  1,000  inhahitants."-—2,8l'0. 


Frmii  ihi'  CluipJain  'if  a  Ciuo}. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

2378.  "I  would  suggest  greater  restrictions  on  the  lioensuig 
of  Public-Houses,  especially  as  regards  tiie  pro])ortion  to  the 
population,  and  stricter  inquiry  into  the  character  of  landl'irds." 
837. 


From  Chief  Con  St  nbli'-t  <inil  Stipennleiulents  <ij'  ]'oli,,'. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

2374.  "  Reduce  the  number  of  Public-Houses  and  :i]qi(a-tion 
them  in  accordance  with  some  definite  rule  based  on  population." 
148. 
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237.">.  A  considerable  nuliictiou  iu  the  iiuiabev  of  Public- 
Houses  which  shoiilil  be  Ihnitetl  uccordiiig  to  ainouui  ol' poi^uLitiou 
!iml  local  ch-cumstanees." — 304. 

2370.  '•  Do  aAvay  with  Beer-Houses,  and  limit  the  number  of 
rublic-Houses  to  population,  say  one  to  every  500  inhabitants, 
exception  being  }uade  for  railway  stations." — H')'6. 

2377.  "It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  if  Beer-Houses  were 
totally  abolished  and  Public-Houses  regulated  on  the  same  system 
a%  are  the  police,  that  is,  according  to  tlie  ])opulation  iu  each 
towuship  or  parish,  much  benetit  would  be  the  result,  and  less 
drunkenness,  crime,  and  immorality  would  be  the  result." — 5-i3. 

2378.  "  If  the  various  complicated  .Vets  of  Parliament 
:i.li"ectiug  Public-Houses  and  Beer-Houses  were  amalgamated  in 
iDif  jdaiu  act,  and  prepared  with  stvingeni  regulations  r'ur  tin; 
i-uuduet  of  -^ucli  houses,  the  uuiuber  of  the  being  deteruiiiit-d 
iu  accordance  with  the  reiiuirenients  of  the  population  by  districts, 
great  advantage  would  result  to  the  public  even  now,  and  to  the 
rising  generation." — 577. 


Seci'iox  57.    THE  EXCLUSION  OF  THOSE  EXCtAGED  IN  THE 
LIQUOll  TKAFFIC  FlIOM  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 


Sitinieitioiis  of  ClvriJii. 

2370.  "  I  fear  all  efforts  for  the  diminution  of  dnuikenness 
will  be  ineifectual  until  the  brewery  interests  and  influence  cau 
be  overcome  iu  the  House  of  Commons." — J).  117. 

2380.  "  Let  no  owuer  of  brewery  or  distillery  be  appointed 
a  magirtti'ute." — C'h.  35, 

23H1.  "  Let  godly  men  avoid  the  liquor  trade  in  every  form. 
To'i  many  gain  large  fortunes  by  it." — Y,  501. 

2382.  "  I  would  make  it  illegal  and  penal  for  any  magistrate 
to  hold  Pul)nc-nou.sc  property  except  as  trustee." — 2,282. 

2383,  "  No  brewers  yught  to  be  magistrates." — 2,im. 
238-1.  "  The  Public-House  interest  is    so  strong  in  most 

boroughs  that  many  members  of  Parliament  whilst  anxious  to 
amend  the  laws  are  afraid  of  their  seats,  and  will  hud  fault  witli 
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liny  measure  Avhicli  nmy  be  introduced.  Care  must  he  taken  not 
to  mako  it  a  party  question.  The  clerjrv  and  miui.sters  of  various 
(lenommations  might  use  their  influence  and  «et  up  dr^putations 
to  tlieir  representatives  on  the  subject."— 4,111. 

From  Chief  Coiixldhleii.  ' 

ft.v  UonitUies. 

_  2885.  "I  would  recommend  an  act  providiu-,'  that  aftor  a 
given  time  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  brewers,  distillers,  or  wine 
merchauts  to  be  the  owners  of  licensed  houses,  or  to  lend  money 
to  persons  to  take  such  houses." — 463. 

238G.  "  Spii-it  merchants,  breAvers,  malsters,  and  innkeepers 
should  be  prohibited  l)ecouiing  members  of  the  town  council  of 
any  city  or  borough,  as  police  oflicers  cannot  well  be  strict  with 
publicans  when  such  persons  are  in  authority  over  them." — 55o. 

2887.  "  Make  it  illegal  for  brewers,  victuallers,  or  other 
])('rsons  havi]ig  any  interest  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  diinks  to 
be  members  of  any  town  council,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  pohce 
to  ])erform  their  duties  efficiently  when  such  persons  are  placed 
in  power  over  them  as  members  of  watch  committees." — 656. 


Skction  58.    THE  INCBEASED  VIGILANCE  OF  THE  POLICE. 


From  Magistrates. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

2888.  "  The  increased  supervision  of  the  poUce  has  done 
much,  and  will,  I  think,  be  the  best  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
l)ublic  drunkenness." — 8,580. 

2889.  "  My  e.s.perience  does  not  extend  beyond  a  country 
chstrict ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  the  police  had 
power  to  exercise  more  authority,  so  as  to  ^jrevent  publicans  from 
givi)ig  liquor  to  men  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  I  have 
known  instances  of  nipu  drinking  to  excess  for  two  or  three  days 
at  the  snme  Public-House,  perhajts  merely  returning  home  to 
sleep,  and  commencing  again  the  following  morning.  ' — 3,902. 
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From  the  Gweritur  of  a  Gaol, 

Qy.  Hcmvtlu's. 

2300.  The  police  system,  as  at  present  constituted,  tends 
greatly  to  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks.  Police  officers  of  all 
grades  are  too  much  allowed  to  enter  Public-Houses,  instead  of 
being  prohibited  doing  so  except  on  emergencies  in  the  execution 
of  their  duties.  They  are  not  generally  taught  that  spirits  should 
only  be  used  as  medicine,  and  that  abstaining  is  benehcial  to 
health.,  while  intoxicating  drinks  are  injurious.  Sufficient 
pro\-ision  is  not  made  for  their  comfort,  or  even  shelter  while  in 
attendance  at  petty  sessions,  police  courts,  sessions,  and  assizes. 
At  sessions  and  assize  courts  they  have  no  places  for  sale  of 
intoxicating  di'inks.  Thus  those  who  are  retained  and  expected 
to  protect  the  public  are  made  to  set  an  evil  example.  A  well- 
supervised  police  might  be  made  as  a  force  i^reventive  of 
drunkenness  as  well  as  of  other  crimes.  It  should  be  made  the 
interest  of  the  men  of  all  grades  to  ^jreveut  diauikenness  and 
crime  ;  to  assist  hi  obtaining  employment  for  all  persons  out  of 
work — whether  imconvicted  persons,  licence  holders,  habitual 
criminals,  or  discharged  prisoners.  Eewards  and  promotion  to 
the  police  should  be  proportioned  to  the  decrease  of  offences  of  all 
descriptions.  There  are  very  many  humane  and  exemi)lary 
officers  and  men  in  the  pohce  service  Avho  would  gladly  give  their 
attention  to  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  if  their 
energies  were  properly  encouraged  to  be  so  directed." — 791. 


Skctio.v  59.    PEOHIBITION  OF  THE  SALE  OP  INTOXICATING  LIQUOR 
IX  PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

SiKjijestinHH  of  Cli^riji/. 

Qy.  Iteme^Iiefi. 

2391.  "  Forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  in  all  places  of  amusement." 
Ca.  211. 

2:i!)2,  "  Xo  dii)ici)jg,  shiging,  or  gambling  to  be  allowed 
rthere  drink  is  sold." — Ch.  350. 

2393.  "  Snparate  dancing  saloons  from  Public-Houses." — 
il.  308. 

2304.  "  Whatever  aiuendmeuts  of  the  law  ojo  suggested,  I 
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should  consider  tJiuui  iui|)erl(;i-1  uiileh.-  tliev  . ■strongly  iiiMnt  njjuii 
<he  iiecossitv  ol"  proliihiliu^;:  iuil)lif!iiis  from  Ijiyiiig  imps  to  catcli 
the  yoniig  and  mnviiry.  Licdiieos  should  stiite  that  in  giving 
pmnission  to  i)vovidf!  i-oiVosliuieiits   they  cany  a  proJiibition 

against  such  entertaininents  as  dancing,  racing,  rattles,  .tc,"  

M.  81. 

2oyp.  ••  2\u  dancing  or  singing  rooms  ought  to  exist  without 
special  licence,  or  it  would  he  better  if  they  were  totally  shut  up. 
In  any  case  the  hours  of  selling  ought  to' be  nuich  limited."' — 
2,r»-J(). 


Su  .iie-sliijiis  III'  MtKii.sl rules. 

Qv.  rii-iiieOioB. 

2y9(i.  ••!  would  .-ii;im^.-t  lhal  in  euiuiUy  village  and  town- 
no  Public-House  should  br  aJlow^d  to  liave  dancing  or  music 
witiiout  being  duly  liceuseil,  sii,y,  by  a  licence  of  £'10,  and  the 
police  have  power  to  enter  cither  dance  or  music-halls,  or  to  take 
]ieo])Ie  into  custody  misconducting  themselves  in  the  rooms  or 
hall."— 4,201. 


Froin  Chisf  Cunslalilcs  (tiiil  Siipcriiilenilciit-s  uj'  I'vlicr. 
Qy.  ifcmeclius. 

2H!)7.  "  Skittle-alleys  and  low  bagatelle  boards  should  not  be 
allowed  in  l?ublic-Houses ;  they  are  often  the  means  of  creating  a 
love  of  gambhng  and  the  Public-House  in  many  respectable 
youths."— 17. 

2898.  "  The  instruments  of  gaming  ought  not  in  any  shape 
to  be  permitted  in  any  house  licensed  for  the  sale  of  ijitoxicatiug 
drinks,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  police  officers  in 
|)roving  that  jiersons  are  plaving  for  money  or  monev's  Avorth."- — 
24. 

23!)9.  "I  have  no  doubt  that  allowing  unisic  and  dancing  in 
licensed  houses  is  a,  great  source  of  crime  to  both  sexes,  and  ought 
to  be  prohibited  altogether." — !)2. 

2400.  "  No  drink  should  be  allowed  in  l)illiard  rooms, 
bagatelle  rooms,  skittle-alleys,  itc,  and  none  of  these  things 
should  be  permitted  at  Pubhc-Houses." — 347. 

2401.  "  If  possible,  the  prevention  of  gaming  and  such  like 
attractions  at  Public-Houses."— Hd;"). 

2402.  '•  i  would  suggest  thut  no  instrument  of  gaming  be 
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allowed  in  Public-Houses,  Beer-Houses,  or  at  refreshment  houses, 
as  pohce  officers  experience  great  difficulty  in  proving  cases  of 
card  playing." — 555. 

2403.  "  I  would  suggest  that  gaming  should  not  under  any 
pretence  whatever  be  permitted  in  any  Public  or  Beer-House. 
At  present,  a  great  deal  of  gambling  is  carried  on,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  often  to  baffle  the  police." — 656. 


From  MfM^ters  and  Chuplniiis  of  Workhomes. 

Qy.  Uemedies. 

2404.  "  Do  not  allow  music  or  dancing  in  any  Public-House 
without  a  hcence." — 1,021. 

2405,  "  Eefase  Hcences  to  houses  which  connect  music, 
dancing,  or  gaming  in  any  way  with  theii-  trade  or  premises." — 
1,452. 


Section-  oO.    SPECIAL  INSPECTOES  OF  PUBLIC-HOUSES,  &e. 


Siii/f/c'stioiis  of  21f((/i.strale>i. 

tly.  Itoniedics. 

2406.  "I  would .  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  special 
force  of  detectives  for  visiting  licensed  houses," — 2,356. 

2407.  •'  There  should  be  a  special  body  of  inspectors  of 
Pubhc-Houses,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  the  law  enforced." 
2,810. 

2408.  "  There  is  in  many  quarters  a  great  objection  to  having 
special  inspectors  of  Public-Houses.  It  is  said  they  would  be 
spies,  &c,  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  have  more  force  in  the 
case  of  innkeepers  than  of  manufacturers,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
emj)loyers  of  labour  who  arc  subject  Jo  constant  inspection  under 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts," — 4,106. 


I' mill  I 'liirf  ('mt.sliihlra  ami  Sii/ii'.ri.iilriiilriits  <if  I'olicf. 
Qy.  II<:iii>;<lit'H. 

2401).  "  I  would  suggest  an  independent  iuspectorshii.  of 
liuis." — 30U, 
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Qy.  Bcmcdies. 

2410.  "I  cousiclcr  that  Public-Houses  could  be  better 
conducted  if  an  independent  staff  of  officers  were  appointed  to 
look  after  them ;  at  present,  that  duty  brings  the  pohce  more 
frequently  into  contact  with  the  landlord  than  is  desirable.  They 
should  be  confined  to  their  legitimate  duty,  in  preventing  and 
detecting  crime,  with  a  better  rate  of  pay,  which  would  induce  a 
better  class  of  men  to  join  the  force." — 178. 


Section  G1.    SUGGESTIONS  IN  llEFEEENGE  TO  WAKES,  HIKINGS, 

FAIKS,  Ac. 


Siii/ffcatiun,^  of  Clrnii/. 

Qi'.  Keniedieii. 

2411.  "  Provision  of  suitable  places  of  meeting,  with  refresh- 
ments, at  hirings,  fairs,  markets,  &c." — Y.  421. 

2412.  "  Since  there  is  a  i)Ost-office  in  every  parish,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  postmaster  in  agricultural  parishes  should  keep 
a  register  of  farm  servants,  and  that  no  hirings  should  be  held  to 
be  legal  without  being  made  through  the  office ;  and  that  the 
registrar  should  give  to  the  master  a  '  form  of  engagement,' 
specifying  wages  and  time  engaged  for,  and  ditto  to  servants  ;  a 
fee  of  one  shilling  to  be  charged  to  the  master,  and  a  like  sum  to 
servants." — Ca.  33. 

2413.  "  To  promote  the  sobriety  of  the  country  districts,  the 
great  secondary  wants  are  :  (1)  The  doing  away  with  the  fooUsh 
notion  which  prevails  in  the  markets,  that  no  bargain  is  complete 
without  a  bargaining  glass — (a  large  auction  mart,  Avhich  is 
frequented  by  an  increasing  number  of  abstainers,  is  in  some 
measure  effecting  this  here).  (2)  The  still  further  substitution  of 
comfortable  and  commodious  tea  and  coffee  saloons  for  Public- 
Houses  and  Beer-Shops  in  the  market  towns." — Ca.  283. 

2414.  "  Cattle  exchanges  in  the  centres  of  the  trade  might  do 
much  to  diminish  a  vast  amount  of  treating  to  liquor  in  business 
transactions." — E.  370. 
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Skctioji  G2.    the  ABOLITION  OF  OCCASIONAL  LICENCES  AT  FAIES, 
WAKES,  AUCTIONS,  &c. 


"  Considering  the  great  evils  arising  from  the  granting  of  occasional  licences, 
your  couuuittee  are  decidedlj'  of  opinion  that  no  magistrate  should  have 
the  power  of  issuing  licences  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  at  auctions, 
wakes,  fans,  or  even  field-games." — (Ecjwrt,  page  15.) 


Suytjestioiis  of  Cleryy. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

2-115.  "  No  justice  should  be  allowed  to  issue  a  licence  for 
tlie  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  at  auctions,  wakes,  fail's,  or  field 
games,  sucli  as  cricket  matches  and  the  like." — Y.  299. 

.2t!:16.  "Licences  to  sell  Hquor  in  booths  at  fail's,  &c.,  ought 
to  be'abohshed."— D.  245. 


From  a  Marjitslrale,  " 

i)y.  llciuoi-Ucs. 

2417.  "Give  out  no  occasional  hcences  to  brass  band  contests, 
balls,  gala  days,  &c.,  Avhich  lead  to  late  hours  and  inability  to  go 
to  work  next  day." — 2,781. 


Section  03    MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 


Siii/i/i'slioiis  of  Clcn/i/. 

Qv.  ICi.'Uie<Ui.-K. 

2418.  "  Free  church  accommodation  has  tended  much  to 
draw  the  working  classes  to  the  means  of  grace." — Y.  316. 

2419.  "  1  hiive  found  it  beneficial  to  allow  funeral  parties  to 
returc  to  the  school  for  tea,  instead  of  going  to  the  Public-House 
for  it,  which  is  almost  the  invariable  custom  here,  frequently 
leading  to  intoxication  aftcr\/ards." — R.  109. 
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Qy.  Rt-msdicM. 

2420.  "  A  system  of  iutrocUictory  Icttors  for  youug  men  or 
women  leaving  the  country  to  seek  work  in  tlie  towns,  given  by 
their  own  clergyman  to  the  clergyman  of  tJie  town  parish  to  which 
they  remove."— E.  370. 

2421.  "  I  advocate  the  introduction  of  '  not  to  be  di'unk  on 
the  premises'  into  all  Beer-Shop  licences." — Y.  21)7. 

2422.  "  Make  all  business  transactions  in  Public-Houses 
void  in  law." — Ca.  211. 

2423.  "I  would  recommend  that  the  general  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  be  in  tlie  same  way  as  that  of  j^rovisions, 
groceries,  &c.,  over  the  counter,  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises." — E.  459. 


St(y(jesti(jns  of  Mutjist  rales. 

Qy.  Uemedies. 

2424.  "  Never  give  a  Public-House  a  lease." — 2,838. 

2425.  "  The  enormous  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
si)irits  is  a  great  stumbling  block.  If  our  Prime  Ministers  and 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  would  remember  that  the  diminution 
of  this  item  of  revenue  would  be  attended  by  greatly  diminished 
exi)enditure  on  gaols,  police  officers,  &c.,  they  might  probably  not 
be  afraid  of  introducing  measures  which  would  restrict  the  use  of 
spu-its."— 3,077. 

2426.  "  I  would  recommend  that  a  heavy  duty  be  placed  on 
spirits,  which  could  only  then  be  used  medicinally  or  as  a  luxury. 
I  would  not  discourage  the  use  of  good  ale,  and  I  should  prefer  to 
see  houses  licensed  for  the  sale  thereof,  but  '  not  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises.' " — 2,418. 


From  Gorrriitira  of  Gnols, 

Qy.  11  iiueiUes, 

2427.  "I  find  most  of  the  dfuukeu  cases  occiu  on  Saturday 
night.  A  sure  remedy  for  this  would,  I  think,  be  to  pay  men 
daily,  as  most  of  them  would  know  what  to  do  with  tln-ee  shilhugs, 
but  are  at  a  loss  when  in  liquor  what  to  do  Avith  or  how  to  lay  out 
eighteen  sliillings.  This,  of  course,  could  only  be  done  with 
trouble,  and  would  very  likely  be  attended  with  additional  expense; 
but  I  should  like  to  see  it  tried  by  some  large  firms." — 740. 

2428.  "  A  substantial  increase  in  tlie  rate  of  taxation  on  all 
intoxicating  di-inks,  and  ou  licences  for  the  sale  of  the  same." — 

Toy. 
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Qy.  Remelit!!!. 

2429.  "  It  is  a  most  ixujust  way  of  dealing  between  man  and 
man  to  compel  the  sober-industrious  to  support  the  idle-drunken, 
as  is  done  in  this  country.  When  an  honest,  sober,  poor  man  is 
compelled  to  pay  poor  "rates  to  keep  the  idle,  drunken  man,  I 
believe  the  laws  of  God  are  violated.  If  persons  will  do  so 
volnnt:u-ily,  well  and  good  ;  but  to  compel  the  good  to  support 
the  bad  is  only  giving  a  premium  to  vice.  Drunkards  and 
criminals  are  certainly  encouraged." — 825. 


From  a  Chief  Constable. 

Qy.  Remedies. 

2430.  "  The  landlord,  and  not  the  house,  should  be  Ucensed. 
What  with  owner's  rights,  landlord's  or  tenant's  rights,  and  the 
brewer's  rights,  a  bench  of  magistrates  cannot  tell  what  to  do." — 
189. 


Fro7)i  Masters  and  Chaplains  of  WorkhoimH, 

Qy.  Remedies. 

2431.  "  How  long  shall  I  as  a  workhouse  master  be 
compelled  by  law  to  admit  and  treat  the  di-unkard  and  the  sober 
imfortunate  one  in  all  respects  alike  ?" — 1,022. 

2432.  "  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  remedy,  as  I  think  that 
while  the  revenue  is  so  largely  sustained  by  the  duties  on  wine, 
spu-its,  and  beer,  nothing  can  or  will  be  done  to  stop  the  people 
ft-om  using  them." — 1,162. 

2433.  "  Power  should  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians,  or  else 
to  magistrates,  to  levy  one  half  of  the  sum  paid  by  them  for  the 
rehef  of  the  poor,  by  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors." — 
1,173. 

2434.  "I  would  urge  for  general  adoption  the  compulsory 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  in  workhouses ;  as, 
although  many  paupers  may  be  inclined,  and  would  otherwise  bo 
very  well  satisfied,  to  become  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  so  deeply 
seated  is  their  fondness  for  beer  and  tobacco  that,  rather  than 
reUnqiiish  them,  tliey  will  do  a  little  work.  Some  strict  super- 
vision of  the  out-door  cases  is  requked  with  especial  reference  to 
the  money  spent  in  di-ink.  From  numbers  of  cases  whicli  have 
been  brouglit  before  my  notice,  I  feel  convinced  tJiat  a  large  per 
centage  of  out-door  relief  is  expended  in  this  manner  rather  than 
for  its  legitimate  purpose.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  relieving 
officers  could  testify  to  the  fact." — 1,020, 
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Qy.  ncniec1ir<H. 

2-18.').  "  I  would  KiiRpcst,  that  local  Govornmont  hoards  should 
compel  all  hoards  of  guardians  to  provide  all  medicine  for  the  use 
of  paupers,  and  in  a  short  time  intoxicating  drink  would  only  he 
known  as  a  thing  of  the  past  in  workhouses." — 1,126. 


Sf.ctiox  6i.     EETURNS  AVHICH  CANNOT  WELL  BE  BROKEN  UP; 

OE  WHICH,  FROM  THEm  COMPREHENSIVE  FORM,  IT  yiAY 
BE  WELL  TO  PRESENT  AS  THEY  ARE  GIVEN. 


Sugfjestionn  of  Clcni}/. 

Qy.  What    remedial    measares  against 
intemperance  can  you  suggest? 

2436.  "  (1)  Moral :  Temperance  and  total  ahstinence 
societies  ;  temperance  benefit  societies ;  bands  of  hope ;  sermons 
on  the  sin  of  drunkenness  ;  an  annual  letter  from  the  bishops  to 
their  clergy,  calling  on  them  to  preach  on  the  subject ;  the 
diffusion  of  temperance  literature — sound,  scriptural,  and  not 
extreme.  (2)  Legislative :  The  closing  of  Public-Houses  and 
Beer- Shoj)s  altogether ;  if  this  be  not  possible,  the  closing  of  as 
many  as  possible ;  the  closing  of  all  Public-Houses  and  Beer- 
Houses  early  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  altogether.  Why  should 
the  seller  of  di-iuk  have  legal  sanction  for  transgressing  God's 
law '?  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  collect  revenue  from  the  liquor 
traffic  :  this  should  be  changed,  a.nd  its  ami  be  to  render  sobriety 
easy,  and  di-unkenness  difficult.  Publicans  should  be  made 
responsible  when  they  give  drink  to  men  already  under  the 
influence  of  strong  drink." — 401. 

2437.  "  The  enaction  of  the  Permissive  Bill ;  all  other  means 
will  be  as  the  labours  of  Sisj'phus  till  this  -is  done  ;  that,  failing 
this,  no  new  licences  be  granted ;  that  penalties  be  rigidly 
enforced  ;  that  appeals  be  not  allow^ed,  from  those  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  a  case  and  suffering  from  the  infraction  of 
the  law,  to  men  at  a  distance  and  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  ; 
that  the  hours  of  sale  be  shortened;  that  Sunday  traflic  be 
abolished  (even  the  trade  would  not  object  to  this)  ;  that  Pubhc- 
Houses  be  closed  at  nominations  and  elections  ;  and,  also,  that 
the  right  of  veto  might  be  given  to  relations  or  others  by  an  order 
fi-om  the  bench  to  prohil)it  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  habitual 
drunkards."— Ch.  79. 
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Qy.  \V\mt    ivmcdial  mtasnves  against 
nlempettinet)  can  you  suggest  ? 

2438.  "  I  would  strongl)'  support  the  passing  of  the 
Permissive  Bill ;  in  other  words,  letting  the  pubhc  say,  by  the 
vote  of  a  fair  majority,  whether  the  public  want  Public-Houses. 
Why  should  a  seltish  minority,  largely  made  up  of  the  intemperate, 
impose  a  demoralizing  system  upon  a  sober  and  peaceable 
majority  ?  As  an  instalment,  I  should  say  greatly  lessen  the 
number  of  Public-Houses,  and  close  them  on  the  Sundays.  Why 
should  the  vendor  of  an  intoxicating,  drunkard-making  article  be 
allowed  a  privilege  from  which  the  vendors  of  necessary  articles  of 
food,  clothing,  &c.,  are,  on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day, 
rtghtly  excluded  ?  We  need  to  dig  much  deeper  than  we  have 
done, 'and  to  root  up  the  hquor  interest  in  the  municipal  bodies 
and  in  the  Legislature  of  the  country.  All  efforts  for  the 
suppression  of  the  evil  are  continually  strangled  by  a  sort  of 
municipal  and  political  infanticide." — Oh.  82. 

2-439.  "Diminishing  the  number  of  Public-Houses ;  shortening 
the  hom-s  for  the  supplying  of  drink ;  more  thorough  and 
competent  inspection  ;  but  I  am  most  strongly  of  opinion  that 
higher  education,  more  comfortable  houses,  and  well-organised 
working  men's  clubs  will  have  a  far  greater  effect  in  diminishing 
intemperance  than  any  direct  means." — K.  95. 


Sii{igestio))s  of  Magistrates. 

Qy.  What    remedial    measures  against 
intemperance  can  you  suggest  1 

2440.  "  Fewer  houses,  there  being  a  fixed  maximum  of  the 
number  of  houses  allowed  to  a  certain  j)opulation  ;  shorter  hours, 
an  early  horn-  for  closing  every  night :  total  closing  to  neighbours 
on  Sundays  for  the  sale  of  drink  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  ; 
better  supervision,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  houses  and 
as  to  adulteration,  also  power  to  deal  with  habitual  drunkards  as 
being  ]>ro  tnnto  insane." — 2,274. 

2441.  "  The  aboUtion  of  the  Beer-House  system  ;  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Public-Houses,  in  the  determination  of  which 
the  ratepayers  should  have  a  voice  ;  inspection  of  the  quality  of 
liquors  sold  ;  the  punishment  of  publicans  for  admitting  men  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  or  for  permitting  any  one  on  their  pi'emises 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance." — 2,283. 

2442.  "  I  should  recommend  that  (1)  greater  powers  should 
be  given  to  magistrates  to  deal  with  offences  at  Public-Houses,  so 
as  to  reduce  their  ftximber  where  too  many  exist ;  (2)  a  stricter 
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Qy.  Wlmt  rcmciliul    mcasiucK  nKfiiiiBt 
iutcmpernucc  cnii  yon  BuggCHt? 

sixpervisiou  by  the  police  ;  (8)  an  examination  of  liquor  for  the 
prevention  of  acTulteration  ;  (4)  the  earlier  closing  of  such  houses ; 
(5)  the  giving  po-\vcr  to  the  majority  of  any  district  to  request 
magistrates  to  cloBe  unnecessary  houses  ;  (6)  all  measures  that 
may  be  passed  ought  to  include  all  houses  at  present  licensed  to 
sell  intoxicating  liquors." — 2,454. 

2448.  "  The  closing  of  Public-Houses  during  the  whole  of 
the  Lord's  Day  ;  the  extinction  of  Beer-Houses  ;  to  require  after 
a  third  conviction  for  di'unkenness  that  the  offender  find  bail  for 
future  sobriety,  or  go  to  prison  for  not  less  than  fourteen  days- ; 
better  protection  against  the  adulteration  of  liquor  ;  prohibition 
of  singing  or  dancing  rooms  in  connection  with  Public-Houses. 
N.B. — What  makes  the  evU  of  di-unkenness  mainly  irremediable 
is  the  enormous  amount  of  money  interest,  and  so  of  iiarliamentary 
influence,  invested  in  the  trade,  and  which  it  seems  imjiossible  to 
overpower." — 2,647. 

2444.  "  My  conclusions  are  that  with  greater  restrictions  for 
Sundays,  earlier  closing  on  week  days,  heavier  fines  for  second 
offences,  and,  if  graver,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  licences, 
say,  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days,  and  a  withdi'awal  of  the 
licence  from  the  house  under  a  third  conviction  within  a  fixed 
period.  I  repeat  it,  if  these  were  duly  enforced,  we  should  soon 
command  obedience  to  the  law  from  all  parties  concerned,  and  the 
worst-conducted  houses  would  rapidly  fall  into  ruin  under  more 
stringent  supervision." — 2,981. 

2445.  "  I  have  no  faith  m  the  ratepayers  having  full  control 
over  the  licensing.  If  such  were  the  case,  some  parts  of  the 
country  woiild  swarm  with  Public-Houses.  Let  the  magistrates 
license  subject  to  a  veto  of  a  majority  or  a  proportion  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  mthin  a  radius  of  one  mile. 
Let  a  month's  notice  be  given  by  advertisement  in  the  principal 
local  newspapers  in  the  district  of  an  intention  to  apply  for  tJie 
licensing  of  a  new  house  or  the  transfer  of  a  licence.  Publicans 
to  apply  in  person  for  a  renewal  or  transfer.  Let  no  new  licences 
be  granted,  but  only  a  re-arrangement  made ;  so  that  where  a 
new  house  is  required,  a  proprietor  should  procure  a  licence  to  be 
transferred  from  some  other  place  where  they  are  too  numerous. 
Pubhcans  ought  to  be  answerable  for  injury  or  damage  done  by  a 
person  becoming  drunk  on  his  iwemises.  A  publican  to  manage 
the  house  himself,  or  to  have  a  licence  for  a  particular  manager. 
Publicans,  within  (say)  a  radius  of  one  mile,  should  be  prohibited 
supplying  liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  during  the 
period  of  (say)  one  year  to  a  person  convicted  of  being  drunk  in 
any  place.    Let  the  conviction  of  the  landlord  of  any  offence  be 
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Qy.  What    remedial   moasm-es  against 
intt'iupei-ani-e  cau  you  suggest  ? 

an  offence  against  the  tenor  of  his  hcence:  tlie  fine  for  a  first 
offence  to  be  £5,  and  .£10  (with  forfeiture  of  licence)  for  the  second 
offence  ;  and  that  to  estabUsh  the  house  again,  if  required,  the 
transfer  of  another  licence  -be  procured.  It  should  be  enacted 
that  Public-Houses  close  at  ten  p.m.  in  the  country,  and  at  eleven 
p.m.  in  the  towns,  and  not  open  before  eight  a.m.  That  distinction 
should  be  made,  as  in  Scotland,  between  Inns  for  travellers  and 
di-iuking  places.  It  is  a  question  whether  sj)irits  should  be 
allowed  to  be  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  except  to 
travellers  at  Inns.  No  diinking  places  should  be  allowed  within 
(say)  100  yards  of  any  prison  door.  Music  and  dancing  should 
not  be  allowed  where  liquors  are  sold.  No  girls  under  age  should 
be  '  barmaids,'  or  boys  under  age  be  '  pot-boys'.  ludii-ect 
remedies  would  be  :  The  diminishing  the  number  of  Public-Houses 
by  gi-antiug  no  new  Ucences  ;  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  ;  the  encouragement  of  saving  and  insurance  by  a  better 
rate  of  interest  at  the  Post-office  savings'  banks  ;  the  estabUshment 
of  '  British  Workman  "  Public-Houses,  where  smoking  should  be 
allowed  with  tea,  coffee,  and  refreshments,  but  not  intoxicating 
hquoi-s ;  and  by  masters  giving  their  servants  '  beer-money ' 
instead  of  beer.  ' — 3,962. 

2446.  "  Close  aU  houses  at  ten  p.m.,  open  at  eight  a.m. ; 
if  they  cannot  be  entirely  closed  on  Sunday,  let  them  be  opened 
only  two  or  thi'ee  hours  for  sale  of  hquors  over  the  counter — not 
to  be  di'unk  on  the  premises.  Appoint  special  inspectors,  to  be 
independent  of  local  authorities.  Give  power  to  commit  to 
asylums  any  habitual  drunkards  whose  famihes  are  paupers.  I 
would  leave  the  licensing  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates, but  give  a  at/dux  to  inhabitants  or  owners  of  property  to 
object  to  new  licences  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  many  places  in 
the  country,  and  in  (say)  the  lake  district,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  upon  any  proportion  of  Public-Houses  to  population,  as  one 
to  .500  or  1,000  persons,  as  a  guide  to  the  requisite  number  of 
houses,  because  they  are  used  not  so  much  by  the  inhabitants  as 
by  strangei-s  and  \asitors,  or  people  coming  to  market.  Inspection 
by  local  police  in  small  towns,  where  the  police  are  under  a  watch 
committee,  will  generally  be  very  slack.  The  number  of  Public- 
Houses  (Inns)  in  K  has  diminished  by  ten  or  twelve  in  my 

recollection,  but  I  think  the  remainder  do  all  the  trade.  This 
sliows  that,  without  close  inspection  and  rigid  rules,  the  diminution 
of  liouses  alone  does  not  answer." — 4,106. 

2447.  "Reduce  the  number  of  PiibHc-Houses  and  Beer- 
Sliops,  In  proportion  as  they  are  numerous,  so  crime,  want, 
laziness,  and  discontent  are  found  to  abound.    Diminish  the  one^ 
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Qy.  WliRt  rrincdinl   monsm-CB  ugiiiimt 
intompermicn  can  you  HUKBPfit  ? 

and  the  other  evils  will  proportionately  decrease.  Let  there  be 
no  Public-House  licensed  where  there  is  not  good  accommodation 
for  man  and  beast.  Without  this,  they  are  not  Puldic-Houses  in 
the  old  sense.  Wherever  there  is  crime  or  riotous  conduct  in  the 
Public-House,  o\  traceable  to  it,  make  the  landlord  an  accomplice. 
Give  the  ratepayers  some  means  of  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  wants  of  their  locality.  Let  the  publicans  bear  the  expenses 
of  those  who  arc  clearly  proved  to  have  squandered  all  their 
money  with  him.  In  a  country  place  we  see  more  of  this  than  in 
a  town.  Men  and  women,  notoriously  di-unken,  and  though  well 
known  as  such  to  every  publican  and  inhabitant  in  the  place,  are 
yet  permitted  to  di-ink  every  penny  they  possess  (at,  perhaps,  one 
house)  before  'the  tap  is  stopped.'  The  publicans  don't  seem  to 
care  that  the  upshot  of  all  this  is  the  workhouse  for  the  drinkers 
and  a  burden  of  taxation  for  the  ratepayers." — 234. 

2448.  "  1st.  The  entire  closing  of  Public-Houses  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  2nd.  The  earlier  closing  of  Public-Houses,  especially 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  N.B. — In  this  town  the 
closing  of  the  houses  one  hour  each  day  earlier,  in  a  trial  month, 
reduced  the  committals  for  drunkenness  and  all  other  crimes 
twenty-two  and  a-half  i^er  cent,  and  altered  the  appearance  of 
our  streets  so  much  for  the  better  that  the  chief  constahle  said  in 
his  report :  '  The  streets  are  entirely  clear  of  disorderly  persons 
within  twenty  minutes  of  the  houses  closing.'  8rd.  The  right 
of  ratepayers  to  control  the  granting  of  licences  within  theii* 
respective  districts.  4th.  The  establishment  of  Parochial  Temper- 
ance Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with  our 
churches,  and  the  personal  abstinence  of  all  parties  whose 
influence  is  calculated  to  affect  the  inebriates,  but  especially  so 
if  their  influence  arises  from  then-  superior  religious  and  social 
position." — 1. 

2449.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  '  Permissive  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law  '  within  districts  of  moderate  area  (with  compensation 
to  existing  interests)  passed  as  a  tentative  measure,  and  to  be 
followed  by  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  results.  Failing 
this,  I  advocate  largely  restricting  both  the  number  of  houses  and 
the  hours  of  sale  for  intoxicating  drinks.  Total  closing  on  the 
Lord's  Day  and  enrher  closing  on  other  days,  especially  on 
Saturdays."  Penalties  on  a  publican  permitting  a  drunken  man 
to  enter  or  a  man  to  become  drunk  ui  his  house,  and  for  supplying 
juveniles  with  drink  Much  stricter  discipline  with  respect  to  the 
resort  of  the  police  to  Public-Houses  to  driuk,"--749. 
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FroDi  Chief  Connhiilcs  a  nil  Siqwn'ntmdnits  of  Police. 

Qy.  What    remcditil    measures  nsniiist 
intemperauce  can  yon  suggest  ? 

2450.  "  The  dimimition  of  the  numher  of  Pubhc-Houses ; 
the  compulsory  forfeiture  of  hcence  on  conviction  of  misconduct ; 
the  increase  of  rating  quahficatiou  ;  the  increase  of  cost  of  licence ; 
increased  vigour  in  i)olice  supervision ;  a  diminution  of  the 
facilities  for  ai)peul ;  the  non-recognition  of  so-called  'vested 
interests  '  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  P.S.  In  a  general  sense,  I 
am  opposed  to  any  measure  dealing  radically  with  the  whole 
subject,  as  tending  to  array  a  combination  of  powerful  interests 
against  the  measure  and  thus  insure  its  defeat.  I  would  tighten 
the  reins  httle  by  little,  pass  short  bills  year  by  year,  each  going 
a  little  beyond  the  last  in  repressive  regulations,  until,  in  the 
coiu-se  of  a  few  years,  the  trade  should  have  become  so  hampered, 
so  rigidly  controlled,  so  full  of  annoyance  and  danger,  that  few 
persons  should  care  to  enter  it.  Then,  when  '  vested  interests' 
should  have  become  few  and  of  small  value,  I  would  introduce 
some  strong,  comprehensive,  and  revolutionary  enactment." — 5. 

2i51.  "  This  is  a  large  question,  and  involves  any  number  of 
nostrums.  My  attempts  to  remedy  would  take  the  following 
forms :  Reduce  the  number  of  Public-Houses  and  sweep  away 
Beer-Houses  altogether ;  shorten  the  hours  of  sale  ;  establish 
some  system  for  testing  all  liquors  sold,  first  of  all  fixing  the 
maximum  strength  of  each  kind ;  and  it  woiild  be  most  important 
to  ehminate  the  liquor  influence  from  the  benches  of  magistrates. 
It  is  too  strong  there  as  a  rule." — 189. 

24-52.  "  I  believe  if  the  following  suggestions  were  carried 
out,  the  number  of  Pubhc  and  Beer-Houses  would  be  diminished, 
the  hours  of^.  drinking  would  be  curtailed,  and  di-unkenness 
would  decrease :  Increase  the  I'ateable  value  necessary  to  obtain 
a  licence,  especially  for  spu'its  ;.  increase  the  charge  for  a  hcence  ; 
prohibit  the  granting  of  licences  to  women,  or  to  persons  comdcted 
of  drimkenness ;  faciHtate  the  obtaining  of  a  conviction  for 
permitting  drunkenness  by  enacting  that  the  fact  of  a  drunken  or 
riotous  person  Ijemg  ^in  a  Public-House  should  be  jinma  f<tcie 
evidence  of  permitting  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct ; 
cumulative  penalties,  with  forfeiture  of  licence,  to  be  imperative 
according  to  convictions  ;  drunkenness  by  landlord  to  be  an  ofl'ence 
against  licence,  entailing  forfeiture." — 815. 

2453.  "  I  would  suggest  tliat  the  ratepayers  have  the  power 
to  veto  the  granting  of  licences  ;  that  when  licences  are  granted 
it  should  only  be  in  accordance  with  some  fixed  limit  as  to 
population,  say,  not  more  than  one  to  every  500  inhabitants  ; 
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Qy.  Wlmt   remndiHl   mciisnroH  aRninst 
iiitemjjcrauoo  can  you  minRcst  V 

that  no  licence  shoxdfl  bo  granted  to  any  house  not  asfiCRBecl  for 
house  duty;  tliat  these  two  cardinal  points,  viz.,  the  requirements 
of  population  and  assessment  for  house  duty,  as  stated  above,  be 
the  only  acknowledged  title  in  any  application  for  a  licence ;  that 
all  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  be  closed  at  10  pan,, 
and  not  opened  on  Sundays  ;  infraction  of  these  regulations  to 
involve  forfeiture  of  licence  ;  music  and  dancing  rooms  to  be 
dissociated  from  Public-Houses  ;  all  Public-Houses  to  be  closed  on 
polling-day  when  and  wherever  a  parliamentary  election  is  going 
on,  any  publican  supplying  liquor  at  such  a  time  to  be  liable  to 
forfeiture  of  licence." — 028. 


From  a  Physician, 

Qy.  What    remedial   measureB  against 
intemperauce  can  you  suggest? 

2454.  "  I  hold  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  desu-ability  of 
legislative  enactments.  I  would  suggest  that  the  number  of 
Public  Houses  be  largely  diminished  without  reference  to  vested 
interests ;  that  any  publican  supplying  drink  to  a  drunken  man 
or  habitual  drunkard  should  be  deprived  of  his  hcence ;  that  there 
should  be  conferred  on  the  magistrates  the  power  and  the 
obligation  to  send  to  reformatories,  for  lengthened  periods,  habitual 
drunkards  or  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  upon  three  occasions 
in  a  year ;  that  the  stringency  of  the  laws  against  the  adulteration 
of  beer  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  should  be  increased." — 2,086. 


From  the  Master  of  a  Workhouse.  ^ 

Qy.  What   remedial    measures  against 
intemperance  can  you  suggest  ? 

2455.  "  Establish  '  PubUc-Houses '  without  the  drink.  No 
out-reUef  should  be  given  to  di-unken  parents.  No  drink  should 
be  given  to  paupers  in  workhouses  who  have  come  there  through 
its  abuse.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  all  the  Piibhc-Houses  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  closed,  and  the  rest  should  be  closed  on 
Sundays.  All  di-ink  offered  for  sale  should  be  subject  to  analysis 
by  a  properly-qualified  chemist  appointed  by  Government.  All 
members  of  the  police  force  should  be  total  abstainers.  All 
di-unkards,  of  whatever  station  in  life,  after  the  third  offence 
ought  to  be  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  the  sentence 
to  be  increased  on  the  second  commitment,  and  always  to  be 
attended  with  hard  laboiw." — 1,211, 


v.— GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 


Section  65.    GOOD  EFFECTS  OF  RECENT  LEGISLATION, 


'Your  committee  woiUd  express  tlieir  conviction  that  Sir  Selwin-Iljbetsou'B 
bill  for  trausferiiug  tlie  licensing  power  from  the  Inland  Revenue  to  the 
magistrates,  has  been  productive  of  considerable  good  in  lessening  the 
number  of  licences ;  but  they  regret  that  the  magistrates  have  not 
exercised  to  a  fuller  extent  their  power  of  suppressing  the  licence  in  the 
case  of  badly-conducted  houses." — (Report,  page  15.) 


Tcdbiioiiij  of  Clcn/ij. 

Qy.  Do  you  cousider  that  tlie  transfer  to 
tlie  niii^Ktrates  of  the  power  of  licensing  Beer- 
HhopK  I1U.S  been  beueticial  or  othenvise  ? 

2456.  "  It  has  beeu  beneficial,  aud  will  continue  to  be  more 
so."'— Y.  65. 

2-457.  "  Beneficial  in  some  cases  ;  but  no  magistrate  w'ho 
has  any  interest,  direct  or  indnect,  in  any  application  for  a 
Ucence,  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  such  apphcations." 
Y.  68. 

2458.  "  Beneficial :  Beer-Shops  have  decreased." — Y.  121. 

2459.  "  Had  the  law  come  into  operation  sooner,  we  might 
only  have  had  a  PubUc-House  and  no  Beer- Shops  in  this  parish." 
Y.  155. 

2400.  "  Beneficial,  as  it  imposes  greater  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  getting  a  hcence." — Y.  241, 

21G1.  "  Most  beneficial ;  such  power  havuig  been  exercised 
iriOHt  advautiigoou.sly  in  tlio  closing  oC  our  Beor-Houses  m  tliis 
pansli,  wliich  otherwise  would  not  have  been  the  case."  Y.  810. 

2102.  "We  liJive  no  Beer-Shop  uow  (popuhition,  1,U0U),  hut 
have  hud,  whiclj  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
granting  of  the  licence  been  with  the  magistracy  instead  of  tho 
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Qy.  1)0  yon  coUHiilor  thnt  the  trnusfm-  to 
tlio  mayiHtiiitcB  of  tlio  power  of  liccuBiupt  llrer- 
Shoi)H  lIuB  been  boneliuial  or  othonviHe  'I 

24:03.  "No  ;  for  there  are  so  many  connected  in  one  way  or 
another  with  hreweries  and  spuit  stores  that  they  show  favour 
and  liang  to  theu'  own  interests." — Y.  503. 

24U4.  "Highly  beneficial:  because  low,  bad  Beer-Houses 
can  be  shut  up  ;  and  in  granting  licences  discretion  can  be  used 
as  to  the  necessity  for  them.  It  was  always  easy  under  the  old 
law  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  ratepayers  to  sign  a  requisition 
for  a  Beer-Shop."— D.  56. 

2405.  "  Beneficial :  the  Beer- Shop  in  this  village  for  instance 
would  not  have  been  licensed  by  our  local  magistrates,  because 
quite  unnecessary.  The  licence  w'as  very  easily  obtained  under 
the  late  act,  about  six  years  since,  during  my  absence  from  home 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  evil 
ever  since,  being  much  w'orse  conducted  than  the  Public-House."' — 
D.  227. 

2400.  "  Very  beneficial.  It  makes  it  possible  to  suppress  a 
Beer- Shop  which  is  the  source  of  demoralization  to  a  whole 
neighbourhood,  w^iere  it  was  impossible  before." — Ca.  48. 

2407.  "  As  a  magistrate,  I  should  say  the  hcensing  of  Beer- 
Houses  by  the  magistrates  has  been  beneficial,  as  several  Beer- 
Shops  have  closed  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  licences — 
conduct  now  being  inquired  into,  which  was  not  the  case  under 
the  regime  of  the  Excise." — Ca.  33. 

2408.  "It  has  shut  up  many  improper  JJeer-Shops." — M.  10. 

2409.  "  Beneficial,  but  much  better  if  Beer-Shops  Avere 
altogether  closed." — M.  53. 

2470.  "  Very  beneficial ;  but  would  have  been  very  much 
more  so  if  the  ratepayers  had  a  voice  in  the  matter." — M.  172. 

2471.  "  Beneficial,  as  regards  improvhig  the  mode  in  which 
such  places  are  conducted  ;  for,  aforetime,  about  ten  persons  were 
sunmioued  for  misconducting  their  houses  where  one  is  summoned 
now."— M.  292. 

2472.  "  Yes,  most  beneficial.  In  this  district  it  has  most 
effectually  prevented  the  granting  of  new  licences,  though  it  lias 
not  reduced  the  old,  except  in  cases  of  breaches  of  the  law.  The 
appeal  to  the  judge  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  has  acted  most 
injuriously  in  reversing  the  magistrates'  decision,  and  so  fai- 
weakening  their  authority." — M.  401. 

2473.  "  The  magistrates  do  not  personally  take  half  the 
trouble  they  should  iu  order  to  become  convinced  of  the  flagriuit 
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(jy.  l)o  you  cuusuler  tliiit  the  tituisfer  to 
the  miigistrateti  of  the  power  of  liceusina  I?cDr- 
Shops  has  been  beueflcial  or  otherwise  ? 

manner  in  -wliicli  they  feed  the  vice  that  is  ruining  our  nation." — 
Ch.  31. 

217 J:.  It  has  heen  just  sufficientfily  beneficial  to  show  that 
further  restrictions  would  be  more  so." — Ch.  129. 

2475.  "  I  have  found  magistrates,  who  would  not  allow  a 
Bocr-House  to  come  at  aU  within  range  of  their  own  houses, 
planting  them  near  their  neighbours'  houses,  in  opposition  to  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  remonstrants.  No  man  should  have  the 
Ijower  of  granting  licences  who  has  either  a  du-ect  or  an  indu'ect 
mterest  m  the  trade."— Ch.  282. 

2476.  "  I  believe  this  piece  of  legislation  to  have  been  an  entire 
failure,  because  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  magistrates 
and  other  authorities  ;  and  I  believe  that  this  power  ought  to  be 
entrusted  to  more  impartial  management." — Ch.  296. 

2477.  "  To  a  certain  extent ;  but  I  beheve  that  stUl  there  is 
wanted  more  vigilance  and  less  connivance.  The  present  system 
would  work  better  if  police  and  magistrates  were  of  one  mind  to 
make  it  do  so."— Ch.  396. 

2478.  "Beneficial  in  this  district ;  and  would  be  more  so  if 
the  pohce  were  what  they  profess  to  be  :  the  magistrates  only  see 
through  then-  eyes." — Ch.  404. 

2479.  "  Yes ;  because  in  our  case  the  magistrates  coincide 
vdih  the  people  in  dashing  restrictive  measures." — E.  43. 

2480.  "  It  has  been  decidedly  beneficial  in  this  borough. 
The  number  of  di-inking  houses  has  been  diminished,  and  better 
order  is  maintained  in  those  that  remain." — E.  224. 

2481.  "  It  has  done  much  good ;  but  is  only  a  di-op  to  the 
shower  wanted." — E.  366. 

2482.  "  Decidedly  the  reverse  of  beneficial  here  !  Many 
magistrates  are  either  the  owners  of  PubUc-House  property  or 
are  uifluenced  by  the  wishes  of  the  wealthy  brewers." — E.  382. 

2483.  "  I  think  otherwise  :  magistrates  are  too  frequently 
influenced  by  local  considerations." — E.  400. 

2484.  "  In  this  parish  it  has  been  a  benefit,  and  been  the 
means  of  i^utting  down  several  Beer-Houses." — E.  409. 
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TcHl'uiionii  uj  Miii/istnili'H. 

Qy.  Do  you  consider  that  the  truiiRfer  to 
the  luugiBtrates  of  Ihu  power  of  licensing  lleer- 
Shops  has  heuu  beueiiuial  or  othorwi«e  V 

2485.  "  In  the  first  ^ace,  I  think  a  very  important  step  was 
taken  when  the  magistrates  were  made  the  sole  hcensing  power  ; 
and  I  know  that  a  very  large  number  of  Beer-Houses  were  closed 
by  the  Act  of  'GU.  It  was  not  only  that  the  Excise  had  exercised 
their  authority  in  a  very  loose  fashion  and  with  little  regard  to 
the  quahfication  or  suitability  of  the  house  licensed :  but  the 
system  worked  most  prejudicially  in  another  way.  A  man  applied 
to  the  bench  for  a  hceuce :  the  justices  felt  if  they  did  not  give 
him  one  there  was  a  power  behind  them  that  would ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  they  preferred  to  keep  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands  and.  grant  the  licence.  I  am  sure  the 
great  suiJerabundauce  of  houses  is  in  a  great  degree  traceable  to- 
this.  Again,  a  man  got  a  footing  as  a  Beer-House  keeper :  he 
applies  for  the  higher  licence,  and  on  the  same  principle  it  was 
granted.  The  Act  of  1SG9  put  a  stop  to  this,  and~  was  most 
usefully  followed  by  that  of  a  recent  Session  which  curtailed  the 
granting  of  additional  licences  during  the  present.  It  is  in  this 
dh'ection  that  I  look  for  the  first  remedy  for  existing  intemperance ; 
to  a  gradual  weeding  out  of  all  houses  that  are  badly  conducted 
or  not  required  ;  and  this  I  believe  will  be  done  if  tlie  magistrates 
are  retained  as  the  licensing  authority  and  boldly  supported  in 
this  course  by  public  opinion  and  law." — 3,8G1. 


Tedimonij  of  Chief  Cunstahh'S  and  Snperiiiteiulciits  <;/  i'ulicc. 

Qy.  Do  yon  cousider  that  the  transfer  to 
the  uiiigistratos  of  tlie  power  of  licensing  Boer- 
Sliops  has  been  heneticial  or  othenvise  ? 

2486.  "  On  the  decrease,  owing  to  the  licensing  of  Beer- 
llouses  being  vested  in  the  magistrates." — 28. 

2487.  "  We  have  not  so  much  intemperance  as  formerly,  and 
I  consider  it  on  the  decrease.  There  is  more  di-unkenness  in  the 
large  parishes  where  the  Inns  are  more  numerous." — 020. 

2488.  "  Where  navvies  are  congregated  for  railways  and 
coprolite  diggings,  drinking  goes  on  ;  where  a  decrease  is  visible, 
I  attribute  it  to  the  operation  of  the  '  Habitual  Criminals'  Act,' 
and  '  Beer-House  Act  of  1809,'  by  which,  in^ur  worst  district 
(L  )  niituy  Beer-House  keepers  have  been  deprived  of  then- 
licences,  for  permitting  bad  characters  to  associate  in  their 
houses.    One  of  my  divisions  (Luton)  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 


fiENERAT.  QtlESTIONS. 


Qy.  Do  you  consider  that  the  trnusfer  to 
the  mttgist'liti'f  of  'he  jxiwer  of  JiceusiuK  iluov- 
Shops  has  beeu  beneficial  or  otlier«ise  ? 

the  effect  of  closing  Public-Houses  aiul  Beer-Housea  for  mis- 
conduct. Crime  has  diminished  in  a  remarkable  -way,  as  Beer- 
Houses  have  been  suppressed : — 


BEEEHOUSES. 

FELONIES. 

Dates. 

Nos. 

Dates. 

Nos. 

30tli  April,  1867. 

52 

October,  1866  to  April  18C7. 

55 

„  1868. 

55 

1867  to     „  1868. 

61 

1869. 

49 

1868  to     ,,  1869. 

62 

„  1870. 

39 

1869  to     „  1870. 

18 

Other  offences  have  decreased  in  like  j)roportion,  and  the  decrease 
is  still  going  on.  I  may  add  that  the  L   bench  are  deter- 
mined to  suppress  crime,  and  are  uniformly  strict  in  dealing  with 
pubUcans.  The  superintendent  and  his  j)olice  are  most  efficient, 
and  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
carried  out  the  orders  of  their  magistrates." — 57. 

2489.  "  Yes  ;  but  on  the  decrease,  through  the  operation  of 
the  Habitual  Criminals'  Act  and  the  Beer-House  Act,  by  which  a 
number  of  Beer-Houses  have  been  closed  in  consequence  of 
reports  made  by  the  police." — 112. 

2490.  "  Intemperance  is  certainly  on  the  decrease  in  this 
district,  a  fact  greatly  due  to  the  increased  restrictions  enforced 
by  the  magistrates  (under  the  recent  acts)  in  granting  licences  to 
Public  and  Beer-House  keepers.  I  may  add  that  the  district  is  a 
purely  agi-icultural  one." — 118. 

2491.  "  On  the  decrease,  owing  to  the  Beer-House  licences 
bemg  now  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates." — 120. 

2492.  "  Piather  on  the  decrease,  o\\dng  to  the  Beer-House  Act 
of  18f59  gi'V'ing  the  poHce  power  to  summon  any  person  found 
drinking  during  prohibited  houi-s,  as  well  as  the  landlord." — 160. 

2493.  "  It  is  on  the  decrease,  owing  to  recent  Beer-House 
legi.slation," — 165. 

2494.  "Decreasing  here,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  oftbrts  made 
by  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and  others  to  check  it." — 219. 

2495.  "There  is  a  steady  annual  decrease,  which  is  partly 
attributable  to  police  supervision,  and  partly  to  the  tem]>eranoe 
movement." — 221. 


r.ENKKAT,  (JTTKSTIONB. 


Qy.  Dn  yon  onnsidpr  tlint  the  tmiisfer  to 
till'  miiKistiiitcs  of  the  power  of  licenHiiiR  Beer-  . 
Simps  luis  liwn  lit  nulioiiil  or  otlicrwiRe? 

2-190.  "  There  is  a  gvent  amount  of  intemperance  here,  hut 
it  is  decrc'iising.  I  attribute  the  improvement  to  the  Wine  and 
Jieer-House  Act  of  18G9."— 296. 

2497.  "  I  think  intemperance  lias  been  on  the  decrease 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  owing  to  the  increased  intelh- 
gence  and  education  of  the  people,  the  effects  of  recent  legislation, 
but  most  especially  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  Public-Houses,  and  a  more  vigilant  supervision  of  the 
same  by  the  police ;  hut  I  by  no  means  ignore  the  efforts  made  by 
the  temperance  societies  to  reclaim  the  drunkard  and  to  check 
the  tippler."— 394. 

2498.  "  On  the  decrease,  caused  by  the  working  of  the  Wine 
and  Beer-House  Act  of  1870."— 415. 

2499.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  intemperance,  especially 
among  women  ;  but  I  consider  it  is  on  the  decrease.  I  attribute 
this  decrease  in  a  great  measure  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wine 
and  Beer-House  Acts  of  1870  and  1871,  which  impose  penalties 
on  all  persons  found  in  Ale  and  Beer-Houses  at  improper  hours, 
or  aiding  them  in  the  commission  of  any  offence  against  the 
tenure  of  their  hcence,  &c.  A  great  decrease  was  eftected  when 
these  houses  were  closed  from  Saturday  night  to  Simday  noon. 
Then  the  granting  of  all  licences  by  the  magistrates  has  had  a 
better  effect  than  all  previous  provisions,  as  they  have  refused  to 
renew  the  Hcences  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  indifferent 
character,  and  the  owners  have  been  compelled  to  look  out  for  a 
better  class  of  men  as  tenants." — 478. 

2500.  "  Yes,  considerable  ;'  it  is,  however,  on  the  decrease, 
relatively  to  the  population  of  the  district.  I  attribute  such 
decrease  to  the  active  steps  taken  under  the  Wine  and  Beer- 
House  Act  in  bringing  before  the  justices  all  di-unkards  who 
conduct  themselves  in  a  disorderly  manner.  Considerable  good 
has  been  done  in  reducing  this  class  of  crime  by  the  activp 
measures  taken  by  the  temperance  society  in  this  district  of  late 
years." — 577. 

2501.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  decrease 
in  this  locality  since  the  introduction  of  the  Beer-House  Act  of 
1869,  by  virtue  of  which  the  justices  suppressed  those  houses  that 
were  not  conducted  properly,  and  the  effect,  in  naany  villages,  has 
been  most  gratifying." — 603. 

2502.  "  In  proportion  to  the  population  there  is  much 
intemperance  in  this  neighbourhood.    It  is,  however,  on  tlie 
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Qy.  I>o  }ou  cousider  that  the  tiunsfiT  to 
the  magistratts  of  the  power  of  lieeiisiug  Beci-- 
Shops  has  been  beneficial  or  othei'wise '/ 

decrease  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  convictions  for  the 
oftence." — 625. 

2303.  "  Drunkenness  lias  decreased  in  this  borough  during 
the  past  year.  I  cannot  attribute  this  to  any  particular  cause, 
except  to  the  strong  arm  raised  against  di'unlcenness." — 6G1. 

2504.  "  Intemperance  has  decreased  here.  I  attribute  this 
to  the  great  number  of  Beer-House  licences  taken  away  and  the 
heavy  fines  imposed  on  landlords  in  cases  where  drunkenness  is 
proved  to  be  allowed.  About  seventy  licences  have  been  taken 
away  in  this  borough  since  the  New  Beer  Act  of  1869  :  population 
68,000."— 672. 

2505.  "  There  is  considerable  intemperance,  especially  on 
market  nights,  and  amongst  persons  fi'om  the  surrounding 
villages ;  but  intemperance  is  not  on  the  increase  relatively  to 
population.  There  are  more  convictions  than  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  stricter  police  watchfulness.  The  influence  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  working  men's  clubs,  Sunday  schools,  and 
temperance  societies  is  proving  beneficial." — 590, 


Skction  66.    DiraNISHED  FACILITIES. 


"  Although  intemperance  has  largely  increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  this 
increase  is  not  of  a  general  character,  but  exists  principally  in  the  great 
centres  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  invariably  where  a  high  rate  of 
wages  prevails.  In  fact,  the  returns  from  the  agricultural  districts  show 
almost  universally  a  decrease  in  driinkenness,  possibly  resulting  from  the 
action  of  many  landowners  in  closing  the  Drink-Shops  on  their  property." 
{Report,  page  'A.) 


•   I'eMimony  of  Clergy. 

Qy.  DimmiMheil  faciliticB. 

2506.  "  Scarcely  an  instance  of  intemperance  here,  except  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  among  the  colliers.     One  Public-House 
Population  402."— M.  7. 

2507.  "  One  Public-House.  The  amount  of  intemperance  is 
about  one  per  cent,  confined  to  males,  and  almost  exclusively  on 
market  days.    Population  600."— E.  184, 
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Q.v.  Dirainislifrt  fiiciliticB. 

2508.  "  There  is  not  a  clvunkard  in  the  jiarisli,  though  there 
may  be  occasional  drinking.  A  grocer's  wine  and  beer  hcence 
only.    Population  1,200."— R.  823. 

2509.  "  Since  I  came  to  this  parish,  three  years  ago,  seven 
Public-Houses  and  Beer-Houses  have  been  closed,  notwithstanding 
that  the  population  has  doubled,  and  the  result  is  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  intemperance.  Population  4,000, 
chiefly  engaged  in  iron-works." — Y.  859. 

2510.  "  Through  my  entreaty,  the  late  Marquis  of  West- 
minster did  away  with  a  village  Public-House  ;  the  consequence 
is  a  great  decrease  of  intemperance.    Population  780." — Ch.  873. 

2511.  "No  habitual  drunkard  in  the  village.  Only  one 
Pubhc-House.  Population  170."— R.  75. 

2512.  "  As  far  as  I  know  and  beheve,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female  here  who  could  be  considered  an  'habitual  di'unkard.' 
There  are  not  ten  men  who  are  ever  seen  intoxicated  even  slightly. 
After  ministering  here  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I 
have  not  heard  of  more  than  four  or  five  females  who  could  be 
considered  persons  addicted  to  drink,  and  juvenile  intemperance 
is  unknown.  We  have  one  Pubhc-House.  Population  271." — 
E.  420. 

2513.  "  Agricultural  parish  of  600 ;  one  Public-House. 
Drinking  is  so  unfrequent  that  the  landlord  of  the  Inn  has  also 
opened  a  shop  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet." — M.  314. 

2514.  "  Ours  is  an  agricultural  parish,  with  one  Public-House 
to  a  population  of  450,  and  w'e  have  not  a  di'unkard  in  it.  For 
several  years  past  there  has  not  been  a  transgression  of  the  law  to 
call  for  the  interference  of  the  pohce." — M.  848. 


Testimony  of  Magistrates. 

Qy.  DiminiBhed  facilities. 

2515.  "In  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  intemperance  is 
less  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  this  I  attribute  to  the  stopping 
of  two  Public-Houses."— 2,842. 

2516.  "  Slightly  on  the  decrease,  owing  to  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  Beer-Houses." — 8,077. 

2517.  "Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  in  not 
granting  new  licences  for  Pubhc-Houses  and  punishing  heavily  any 
cases  of  disorder  and  drunkenness,  intemperance  is,  in  this  district, 
on  the  decrease." — 2,833, 
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Qy.  Dimiuishod  faoilitius. 

2518.  "  When  there  is  no  temptation  to  go  to  a  Public-House 
or  Beer- Shop  from  the  fact  of  there  being  none  near,  temperance 
and  general  good  conduct  are  the  result.  There  is,  mdeed,  an 
end  put  to  the  hankering  after  such  places  if  they  are  not 
accessible.  AVe  have  had  a  singular  instance  of  this  m  our  parish 
smce  a  Beer- Shop  was  aboUshed.  I  employ  a  number  of 
labom-ers  on  my  farm,  they  are  all  sober  men,  and  visiting  a 
Beer- Shop  is  almost  unknown,  because  they  have  now  fewer 
opportunities  of  gomg  to  one.  The  good  effects  are  obvious  and 
patent  in  the  good  health  and  good  conduct  of  all  of  them  without 
exception . " — 3,643. 


Testiinonij  of  Chief  Constables  iiiid  SupuriiUendenls  of  Police. 

Qy.  Diminished  facilities. 

2519.  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  decrease 
in  this  locahty  since  the  introduction  of  the  Beer-House  Act  of 
1869,  by  virtue  of  which  the  justices  suppressed  those  houses  that 
were  not  conducted  properly,  and  the  effect,  in  many  villages,  has 
been  most  gratifying." — 608. 

2520.  "  There  is  considerably  less  di'unkenness  in  these  six 
paiishes  than  in  tlie  places  where  there  are  so  many  PubUc- 
Houses  and  Beer-Shops." — 198. 

2521.  "  The  parish  of  T  in  my  division  had  formerly 

two  Public-Houses  and  two  Beer-Houses.  At  that  time  drunken- 
ness and  crime  were  rife  in  the  parish.  The  magistrates,  by  vii'tue 
of  the  Beer-House  Act  of  1869,  stopped  three  of  the  hcences,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  we  never  hear  of  anything  requmng 
pohce  interference." — 603. 

2522.  "  Intemperance  has  decreased  here.  I  attl-ibute  this  to 
the  gi-eat  number  of  Beer-House  licences  taken  away  and  the 
heavy  tines  imposed  on  landlords  in  cases  where  di'unkenness  is 
proved  to  be  allowed.  About  seventy  licences  have  been  taken 
away  in  this  borough  since  the  New  Beer  Act  of  1869.  Population 
68,000,"— 672. 

2523.  "  At  the  Bedfordshire  Quarter  Sessions  held  in  October, 
1871,  Col.  Ames  (cliairman),  in  submittuig  the  magistrates'  report 
of  the  action  whicli  had  so  greatly  reduced  crime  within  then- 
juri.sdictiou,  ainonght  other  things,  remarks  :  'But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  tlie  decrease  is  chietiy  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction 
of  a  numljer  of  the  lowest  P.:'  lie-Houses.  Great  power  has  been 
ijiveu  to  the  magist/ates  in  this  du-ectiou  :   1st.  For  a  pubhcan  to 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 


Qy.  DiminiBhed  faoilitioK. 

allow  thieves,  or  reputed  thieves,  to  assemble  in  any  house,  in 
itself  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  licence; 
2nd.  The  licence  may  be  refused  on  that  account  without  conviction 
(only  in  this  case  the  magistrates  have  required  particular  state- 
ments on  oath  of  the  occasions,  names  of  persons,  &c.  and  have 
never  proceeded  on  a  general  statement) ;  8rd.  The  licence  may 
be  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
applicants,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  the  onus  lies  on  the  apphcaut 
to  produce  satisfactory  testimonials,  which  are  in  every  instance 
tested  by  the  police.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
transfer  days,  on  which,  rather  than  on  the  regular  licensing  days, 
improper  characters  creej)  in.  For  these  reasons,  the  magistrates 
have  withdrawn  the  licences  from  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  Thus,  a  large  number  of  houses  which  were  the  nurseries 
as  well  as  the  homes  of  crimes,  places  where  victims  and  houses 
to  be  attacked  were  watched  previous  to  the  crime,  and  the  booty 
was  disposed  of  when  it  was  perpetrated,  are  gone,  and  concerted 
crime  is  almost  at  an  end.  More  than  this,  the  criminal  life  is 
rendered  inexpressibly  odious.  The  Public-House  is  the  criminals' 
one  idea  of  happiness  :  for  its  pleasures  he  has  probably  sacrificed 
all  honest  industry ;  that  gone,  driven  from  anj-  Public-House  into 
Avliich  he  may  enter,  a  pariah  among  his  fellows,  he  loathes  his 
life,  and  others  dread  it,  and  his  own  object  is  to  retrace  his  steps, 
or  go  into  a  new  neighbourhood  where  he  is  not  known.  Thus,  of 
300  criminals,  the  magistrates  are  assured  that  100  have  gone  to 
honest  labour  and  are  prospering  ;  50  have  left  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  of  the  remaining  half  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not  living  on 
the  proceeds  of  crime,  for  none  of  any  consequence  is  reported." — 
11. 


Section  67.     PARISHES  WITHOUT  HOUSES  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 
INTOXICATING  DRINKS. 


"lu  the  1,273  parishes  aud  districts  of  the  Southern  Proviuce  (states  the 
Report  of  the  Southern  Convocation)  where  there  are  uo  houses  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  ch'unkeuuess,  pauperism,  and  crime  arc  fomid 
to  be  vei-y  rare.  In  the  large  parishes  of  the  North,  there  are  not  so  many 
districts  without  places  for  the  sale  of  drink,  yet  in  those  which  do  exist 
the  same  result  of  lessened  di-unkeuuess  and  crime  is  obtained." — {Reporty 
page  3.) 
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Testbmnij  of  Clergy. 

Qv.  Is  the  sale  of  iutoxicatiug  lU-iukH 
l>i-oUibitf  d  by  lUiy  laudowuors  or  others  in  any 
imrt  of  your  piu-ish  or  district  ?  iiud,  if  so, 
what  art'  tlie  results  V 

2524.  "  lu  theuiljoiuiug  iJarislies  of  K  U  and  B  , 

aucl  in  the  township  of  L  ,  all  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of 

single  proprietors,  there  are  no  Puhhc-Houses  or  Beer- Shops, 
because  the  owners  of  the  property  will  not  allow  them.  The 
result  is  materially  to  increase  the  custom  at  the  Pubhc-Houses  in 
this  parish,  and  several  of  their  most  constant  frequenters  come 
ti-om  the  places  I  have  named.  Upon  the  whole,  I  feel  sure  it 
would  conduce  to  the  interests  of  morality  if  Public-Houses  were 
not  forbidden  in  these  places,  as  they  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  landoAvners,  and  would  be  cured  at  once,  if  improperly 
conducted." — Y.  5. 

2.525.  "  Some  years  ago  the  only  Public-House  in  N  was 

closed  to  the  great  advantage,  good  order,  and  sobriety  of  the 
township.    Population  160."— Y.  28. 

2526.  "  None  addicted  to  intemperance  here ;  but,  thank  the 
Lord,  we  have  neither  Beer- Shop  nor  Public-House.  Population 
130."— Y.  88. 

2527.  "  There  has  been  no  case  of  drunkenness  before  the 
magistrates  fi-om  this  parish  since  1865.  We  have  neither 
Public-House  nor  Beer-Shop.    Population  411." — Y.  70. 

2528.  "  We  have  neither  Beer-Shop  nor  Public-House  in  this 
parish.  Intemperance  is  very  rare.  There  are  no  resident  police, 
and  it  is  only  occasionaUy  that  a  constable  is  seen  riding  through. 
Population  180."— Y.  88. 

2529.  "  In  this  parish  there  is  neither  Beer- Shop  nor  Public- 
House,  nor  any  place  for  the  sale  of  diink,  and  I  have  not  seen  any 
person  intoxicated  in  it  during  the  time  (two  and  a-half  years)  I 
liave  resided  here.    Population  248." — Y'.  104. 

25H0.  "  Here  our  landowner  has  done  away  enth-ely  with  any 
Pul)lic-House  or  Beer- Shop.  Intemperance  niL  Population  80." 
Y.  200. 

2531.  "There  is  neither  Public-House  nor  Beer-Shop  in  this 
parish,  and  no  iiitemperance.  Tlie  church  is  filled  every  Sabbath  by 
steady  worslupj)erii,  and  the  school  is  well  attended.  The  owner 
of  this  parisli  declares  that  whilst  he  is  in  power  never  shall  a 
J)rink-Sh<)p  be  allowed  in  it.  The  result  is  a  sober  people. 
Population  250."— Y.  289. 

25b:i.  "  No  Pubhc-Houae  being  tiAIowed  by  the  lamllord,  the 
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Qy.  Ih  the  wile  of  iutoxiuiitinK  dritikH 
prohibited  by  uiiy  Inuduwiier  or  oHierK  in  iiiiy 
part  of  yuiir  imrisli  or  diHtrict '/  and,  if  ho, 
what  avf  the  roKiilts  1 

result  is  the  total  absence  of  clrunkenncss  from  our  village  :  there 
is  uot  one  reprobate  character  in  the  parish.  Population  380." — 
Y.  808. 

2588.  "  The  liquor  traffic  has  been  discouraged  and  practically 
prohibited  in  our  parish,  so  that  there  is  neither  Public-House  nor 
Beer- Shop  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  pay  if  there  was  one.  There 
was  one  formerly,  before  my  time,  but  it  came  to  an  end. 
Population  252."— Y.  353. 

2534.  "  I  rejoice  to  say  that  we  have  neither  Public-House 
nor  Beer- Shop  ;  the  only  one  we  had  was  closed  two  years  ago, 
and  I  am  sure  that  a  2)oli  of  the  parish  would  be  strongly  against 
the  introduction  of  a  Public-House.    Population  1,500." — Y.  421. 

2585.  "  The  only  Public-House  in  this  parish  (from  six  to 
seven  miles  in  extent,  with  the  Kiver  Don  and  canal  running 
through  it,  and  barges  passing  incessantly)  was  closed  ten  years 
since,  at  my  request,  by  the  landowner.  Seven  persons  had  been 
drowned,  or  had  drowned  themselves,  after  leaving  that  PubUc- 
House  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  within  uot  many  years  preceding. 
It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  '  bargees,'  from  then-  hard  work  in 
poling  iiud  working,  must  have  a  place  where  they  could  get  porter 
or  beer.  No  inconvenience  has,  however,  accrued.  The  gain  to 
the  parish  has  been  incalculable  :  it  has  been  '  a  rare  and  mere 
blessing  from  God  '  to  the  inhabitants,  and  has  done  more  good 
than  all  my  preaching  and  teaching.  Temptation  has  been  put  out 
of  the  tv'ay  of  those  who  could  not  withstand  it.  The  youths  are 
not  trained  in  drinking  ways.  The  brewers  bring  round  small 
casks  of  beer  and  leave  them  at  the  cottages,  and  the  waves,  for  the 
most  part,  keep  the  key  of  the  tap.  Yes  :  I  do  heartily  thank 
God  that  the  PubUc-House  was  closed  !" — Y.  480. 

2586.  "Landowners  have  hitherto  prohibited  the  establishment 
of  a  Public-House  or  Beer- Shop  in  the  parish.  Very  httle 
intemperance.    Population  220." — Y.  586. 

2537.  "  In  one  of  my  parishes  we  have  no  Pubhc-House  or 
Beer- Shop.  The  squire  will  not  allow  one,  but  advises  the 
working  man  to  purchase  his  small  cask,  or  brew  it  for  himself; 
and  the  consequence  is  we  have  a  model  parish  for  quietness  and 
sobriety,  and  a  church  tilled.  I  never  saw  any  individual  man  or 
woman  in  the  place  the  least  ali'ected  by  drink  or  poverty. 
Population  270."— Y.  583. 

2538.  "In  all  our  small  homesteads  (Northumberland),  with 
from  six  to  twenty  houses,  there  are  no  Public-Houses,  and  in 
those  the  inhabitants  ai-e  sober,  domestic,  and  well-conducted." — 
i).  281. 
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Qy.  Is  the  sale  of  iutoxicatin-,'  (IrinkH 
prohibited  by  any  laiulowuer  or  others  iu  iiiiy 
part  of  your  piu-ish  or  district  V  aud,  it  su, 
what  are  the  results  ? 

2539.  "  In  this  parish,  we  have  no  Public-House,  nor  is  there 
one  habitual  diiuker  of  ale  or  spirits.    Population  295." — D.  342. 

2540.  "  No  Pubhc-House  or  Beer- Shop  :  the  people  quiet  and 
orderly.    Population  114."— Ca.  117. 

2541.  "  There  were  formerly  thi-ee  Beer-Shops  here  ;  but  as 
soon  as  these  were  done  away  with  intemperance  greatly  decreased, 
and  the  moral  conduct  of  the  parish  was  considerably  improved." — 
Ca.  405. 

2542.  "  In  one  part  of  B  ,  called  the  Freehold  Estate,  the 

traffic  is  prohibited.  The  estate  is  not  large,  but  the  results  are 
very  satisfactory.  Some  hundi-eds  of  houses,  from  £12  to  £30  a 
year,  are  akeady  built  on  the  estate." — M.  53. 

2543.  "  The  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  is  prohibited  by  the 
chief  employers  of  labour  in  this  parish,  who  also  own  the  very 
considerable  -soilage  of  Calder  Vale  :  poiJulation  400.  There  is 
very  much  less  intemperance  than  in  other  places  with  the  same 
class  of  j)eoj)le,  viz.,  cotton  operatives.  Crime  is  almost  at  a 
minimum." — M.  81. 

2544.  "  The  township  of  A  ,  which  adjoins  my  parish, 

has  no  Liquor- Shops  :  the  results — no  crime,  no  pauperism,  no 

Imiacy.    In  the  village  of  W  C  ,  too,  which  is  partly  in 

my  i^arish,  there  has  been  no  drink  sold  for  fifteen  years.  The 
consequence  is  a  great  imi^rovemeut  in  morality,  only  one  case  of 
Ulegitimacy  having  occm-red  during  that  time.  This  is  a  great 
contrast  to  the  state  of  the  village  when  there  were  three  liquor- 
seUers  Uving  in  it." — M.  172. 

2545.  "  In  the  %dllage  of  L— —  M  Public-Houses  are 

l)rohibited.  The  results  are  such  that  no  policeman  is  required, 
nor  is  there  one.    Population  1,040." — M.  227. 

2546.  "  The  late  James  Henry  Ashworth,  Esq.,  aud  John 
Piobiuson  Kay,  Esq.,  have  done  this  with  a  beneficial  effect  at 
Fall  Barn,  near  Piawtenstall." — M.  318. 

2547.  "  In  this  township  of  B  ,  the  landowners  wUl  allow 

no  Public-House.  The  result  is  certainly  favourable,  so  far  that 
it  removes  the  temptation  out  of  the  reach  of  some  who  might 
-reqaent  a  Public-House  were  one  at  hand,  but  who  will  not  walk 
a  m'le  or  more  to  reach  one.  Tlie  village  is,  tlierefore,  kept 
quie.er,  and  some  kept  from  drinking  who  would  otherwise,  I 
iej,r,  be  led  away.    Population  437." — Ch.  07. 

2548.  "In  the  next  pariah  to  mine,  there  is  not  one  Public- 
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Qy.  Is  the  salo  of  iutoxicatiuK  driukH 
prohibited  by  any  huulowner  or  othiirH  in  imy 
piirt  of  your  parish  or  diHtrict  1"  nnd,  if  ho, 
what  are  tlie  results  V 

House.  The  lord  of  the  mauor  has  suppressed  them,  and  this  lias 
had  a  general  good  eiiect  upon  the  village." — Ch.  296. 

2549.  "  A  ,  the  largest  towushii)  in  the  parish,  has  no 

Public-House  of  any  kind.  The  principal  landowner  -will  not 
allow  one.  The  result,  of  course,  is  good :  nevertheless,  there  is 
determined  drinking  in  one  or  two  private  houses  in  the  village." 
K.  256. 

2550.  "  Twelve  years  ago,  the  single  Public-House  was  closed, 
and  from  that  time  disorder  and  di-unkenuess  have  been  very  rare 
indeed.  I  believe  that  the  whole  population  of  the  parish  is  most 
thankful  that  there  is  no  Public-House  ;  the  nearest  is  three  miles 
from  the  bulk  of  our  people.  In  a  population  of  820,  I  have 
eighty-six  depositors  in  the  Penny  Bank.  A  great  many  are  also 
putting  money  into  the  Savings'  Bank — and  all  this  I  attribute  to 
the  fact  of  our  having  no  Public -House." — E.  108. 

2551.  "  The  chief  landowner  here  has  prohibited  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  in  tJie  only  Public-House  we  had  in  the 
l^irish.  The  result  has  been  a  very  great  blessing  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  farmers  have  become  more  industrious  and 
alive  to  then-  business,  and  are  much  better  off  than  they  were 
before.  Some  who  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  through  h-equent 
attendance  at  the  Public-House,  are  recovering  themselves,  and 
eventually,  no  doubt,  will  become  pretty  well-to-do  again. 
Population  500."— R.  220. 

2552.  "  One  man  occasionally  intemperate  :  no  Public-House 
or  Beer-House.    Population.  284."- — Fi.  815. 

2553.  "I  know  of  a  village  where  there  was  one  Public- 
House,  which,  several  years  ago,  I  caused  to  be  closed,  and  Avith 
the  happiest  results." — li.  310. 

2554.  "  The  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  prohibited  by  the 
landowners  of  the  parish,  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 
Population  220."— E.  410. 

2555.  "  There  used  to  be  a  Pubhc-House  here,  but  it  was 
closed  by  the  owner,  in  consequence  of  the  village  becoming  a  place 
of  resort  for  Leeds  people  on  Sundays.  The  result  is  that  the 
two  habitual  drinkers  in  the  hamlet  go  into  the  next  piirish  when 
thirsty.    Popiilation  500." — E.  453. 

2556.  "  We  have  not  a  shigle  Liquor- Shop  in  the  place.  We 
have  very  few  cases  of  even  occasional  intemperance  amongst  the 
males,  and  I  know  of  but  one  case  only  of  female  iutempevance. 
Population  821."— E.  220. 
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Testimony  of  Miujislrates. 

yy.  Is  till'  ^illK■  of  iutoxieatiuK  drinks 
Vroliibiteil  by  uiiy  liiudowuers  or  others  ill  your 
Ufitrhboiirliuoil  V  iiud  if  so.  what  am  the  resultH  ? 
KiuiUy  state  the  uanieB  and  limits  of  such 
places. 

2557.  "  In  Accrington,  where  I  formerly  resided,  the  priucipal 
property  owner  there,  on  grantmg  building  leases,  prohibited  the 
leasees  from  selling  beer :  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory,  both 
as  an  example  and  in  preventing  di'unkeuuess.'' — 2,545. 

2558.  "  As  owner  of  a  large  property  of  some  10,001)  acres,  I 
have  closed,  for  some  years,  the  only  Public-House  we  had  here, 
with  most  benehcial  results.    Population  upwards  of  500." — 2,454. 

2559.  "  Within  three  miles  ou  each  side  of  my  house  are  two 
cotton  miUs  with  cottages  for  the  workpeople  surrounding  each 
mill,  and  forming  quite  a  village  in  each  case.  The  owners  of 
one  mill  do  not  permit  a  Pubhc-House  on  their  property,  and  I 
do  not  remember  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  from  their  village. 
The  other  mill  has  two  Public-Houses  adjoining,  and  we  have 
hardly  a  session  -without  cases  from  this  mill." — 2,728. 

2560.  "  Sir  H         de  T — - —  allows  no  Beer-House  in  the 

township  of  M  ,  near  W  :  results  good.    A  Beer-House 

was  started  thi-ee  or  fom-  years  ago  here  in  the  township  of  S  , 

and  the  increased  drinking  therefrom  has  been  marked.  We  have 
bought  the  property  for  £300,  in  order  to  stop  it,  and  expect 
immediate  good  results." — 2,950. 

2561.  "  The  landowners  in.  this  district  of  small  parishes, 
with  populations  of  500  and  upwards,  do  not  allow  Public-Houses, 
and  a  case  of  drunkenness  or  crime  is  rarely  before  the  court." — 
3,396. 

2562.  '« The  PubUc-House  in  the  township  of  C  C— 

has  been  discontuaued  for  some  years  with  good  effect." — 3,482. 

2563.  "I  have  stopped  the  only  Public-House  of  my  owu  * 
which  I  was  able  to  do.    It  made  that  village  perfectly  sober, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  man,  a  farmer  of  mine,  whom  I  have 
dismissed  from  his  farm  ou  that  account.    The  whole  village 
belongs  to  me,  and  a  turnpike  road  runs  through  it." — 3,809. 

2564.  "  In  the  township  of  S  ,  the  only  Public-House — 

having  been  for  a  long  time  very  ill-conducted,  there  being  much 
Sunday  drinking  at  the  place,  and  the  farmers'  sons  and  servant-^ 
hftiiig  systematically  encouraged  to  frequent  it — was  deprived  of 
its  licence  by  the  magistrates,  and  since  then  it  has  been  pulled 
down  by  the  owner,  the  Earl  of  Bective.  The  result  has  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  district." — 4,003. 
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CiENKRAL  QUESTIONS. 


Qj'.  Ib  tliu  KiUo  of  intoxicatiiiR  UriiikK 
proliibitiul  by  any  liuulowiici-Kor  otliurs  in  your 
neighboiu-lioort '/  and,  if  so,  wlmture  tlio  rtsultu  ? 
Kindly  state  the  uamcR  and  limitH  of  mich 
l>laccB. 

25()5.  "  Yes,  aud  with  good  results  (wliich  might  of  course  be 
expected),  and  without  comphiints  of  the  want  of  such  sale." — 4,293. 

2560.  "  Not  prohibited  ;  but  largely,  kindly,  aud  bonoficiully 
restrained  by  Su-  Walter  Trevelyan,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  Sir 
Arthur  Mouck  and  others."— 4;S21, 


Fmm  Chief  Comtables  and  Superintendents  of  Police. 

Qy.  Ik  the  sale  of  intoxicating  di'inks 
prohibited  by  any  landowners  or  others  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?  and  if  so,  what  are  the  results  ? 
Kindly  state  the  names  and  limits  of  such 
places. 

2567.  "  In  B  ,  near  Tewkesbury,  where  the  lord  of  the 

manor  refuses  to  allow  any  of  his  houses  to  be  used  for  such 

purposes  ;  also  M  aud  Little  M — — ,  near  Great  Malvern. 

The  crime  committed  in  these  parishes  is  remarkably  small  in 
proportion  to  others." — 118. 

2568.  "  S  ,  L  ,  Stoke  P  ,  and  the  township  of 

A  .    These  four  belong  to  Su-  Thomas  D.  H.  ,  Bart.,  who 

will  not  allow  a  Public- House  on  his  in-ojiertj'.  I  never  have  a 
case  from  these  parishes." — 139. 

2569.  "  In  the  viUages  of  A  K  ,  M.  B  ,  0  

S  ,  and  W  ,  where  there  are  no  places  licensed  for  the  sale 

of  intoxicating  liquors,  there  is  considerably  less  di'unkenness 
than  in  the  neighbouring  villages  where  Public-Houses  and  Beer- 
Sho^Js  exist." — 148. 

2570.  "  There  are  forty-nine  townships  in  this  division,  aud 
ten  of  them  have  no  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  These  townships  are  comparatively  free  from  crime  or 
riotous  and  disorderly  conduct,  aud  most  of  the  townships  in  the 
country  would  be  in  this  deshable  state  were  they  free  from 
Drinking-Houses."— 223. 

2571.  "  There  are  nine  small  townships  in  this  district,  with 
a  total  pojpulatiou  of  about  1,200,  in  which  there  are  no  places 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  not  a  single  summons  has  beeu  served  iu 
any  of  those  townships  during  the  past  two  years  :  I  have  no 
doubt  but  this  has  been  owing  to  the  absence  of  intoxicating 
drmks."— 862. 

2572.  "  It  would  take  up  unnecessary  time  in  making  up  tins 
list,  but  I  may  state  th;it  there  would  be  about  fi-om  80  to  100 
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Qy.  Is  the  sale  of  intoxicntiug  (b-inks 
prohibited  by  any  lanilo\nu  rsor  others  iu  yoiu- 
neighboiirhooil '!  ami,  if  so,  what  aiT  the  results  ? 
KiuiUy  state  the  names  ami  limits  of  such 
places. 

parishes  or  to-wnsliips  throughout  the  Eiding  in  which  no  place  is 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors." — 894. 

2578.  "  Out  of  the  twenty  parishes  in  this  division  where 
there  are  no  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  there  is 
seldom  a  case  for  magisterial  interference,  and  the  labouring 
classes  are  well-clad  and  live  comfortably.  But  in  the  districts 
where  Public-Houses  and  Beer- Shops  exist,  much  misery  may  be 
seen ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  found  for  the  police  and  the 
magistrates  ;  the  sole  cause  of  which  is  the  drmk." — 508. 

2574.  "  There  are  three  townships  in  this  division,  viz., 

G  ,  N  ,  and  W  ,  where  there  are  no  places  licensed  for 

the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They  are  very  orderly  and  well-  . 
conducted  j)laces." — 577. 

2575.  "  I  have  sixteen  townships  in  my  police  district  without 
a  Public-House,  and  the  inhabitants  are  very  happy  and  contented 
without  them."— 628. 


Testimony  of  a  Workhouse  Master. 

I 

Qy.  Is  the  sale  of  intoxicating  ilrinks 
prohibited  by  any  landowners  or  others  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?  and  if  so,  what  ai-e  the  results  ? 
Kindly  state  the  names  and  limits  of  such 
places. 

2576.  "  There  are  thirty-three  parishes  in  this  union  ;  twelve 
or  thirteen  out  of  that  number  have  neither  Public-House  nor 
Beer- Shop,  and  fi-om  them  I  seldom  or  never  have  an  in-door 
pauper." — 1,325, 


Testimony  of  Emj)loyers  of  Labour. 

Qy.  Is  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
prohibited  by  any  lando-wners  or  others  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?  and  if  so,  what  are  the  results  ? 
Kindly  state  the  names  and  limits  of  such 
places. 

2577.  "  This  intemperance,  we  believe,  is  caused  by  the 

facilities  for  obtaining  diink  ;  for  in  this  secluded  village  of  , 

we  see  little  of  the  poverty  and  misery  visible  in  the  large  towns. 
With  a  population  of  nearly  400,  we  have  for  thirty  years  managed 
to  exist  without  a  Drink-Shop,  the  nearest  being  a  mile  and  a-half 
distant.  AVe  have  no  pawnshop  within  many  miles,  and  no  use 
for  one  ;  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  with  no  better  wages  and  no 
cheaper  markets,  thore  is  a  "degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
fimonjst  our  workpeople  which  is  very  satisfactory."— 3G2. 
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Skction  08.    USE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  IN  WORKHOi'SRS 
AND  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 


Teatimony  of  Masters  of  Workhouses. 

Qy.  'Will  yon  kindly  Ktate — iHt,  the  average 
number  of  inmatt  s  in  yonr  woi-khousp :  '2n.l, 
the  cost  per  auuuiu  for  intoxicutiug  drink, 
inclndiuR  uiuount  nsed  in  hospitnl  ? 

2578.  "(1)  230;  (2)  £240.  The  supply  of  wines,  spirits, 
beer,  &c.,  to  the  out-door  poor  in  this  union  has  been  many  times 
discussed  by  the  guardians.  Owing  to  the  evils  attending  it,  -they 
decided,  eight  years  ago,  that  such  articles  should  be  supplied 
direct  from  the  workhouse  stores  (a  plan  that  has  succeeded  very 
well  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned),  so  that  the  poor  should  not 
go  to  the  Public-House  for  them.  But,  even  under  this  system, 
great  evils  followed — the  articles  being  partly  drunk  on  the  way 
home  by  those  sent  for  them.  The  guardians  have  now  decided 
that  those  persons  who  requu-e  stimulants  for  longer  than  two 
weeks  shall  be  removed  to  the  workhouse.  The  supplies  ordered 
by  medical  men  in  different  districts  are  so  variable  that  the 
guardians  think  some  check  necessary :  for  instance,  in  one 
district  four  pints  of  brandy  were  given  in  thi-ee  years ;  in  the 
same  district,  with  another  doctor,  sixteen  pints  have  been  given 
this  current  quarter." — 1,112. 

2579.  "  (1)  125  ;  (2)  £40  6s.  8d.  With  respect  to  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks  in  workhouses,  I  can  fearlessly  state  that 
my  own  experience  for  many  years  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that 
medical  officers  order  stimulants  very  frequently  to  spare  their 
own  physic,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  medical 
officers  provided  all  these  extras  at  their  own  expense,  as  other 
medicines,  there  would  not  be  one-fourth  part  of  the  quantity 
ordered  that  is  now  consumed'." — 965. 

2580.  "  (1)  118  ;  (2)  stimulants  (for  hospital  included)  cost 
£6  7s.  for  the  twelve  months.  This  is  near  the  average  for  several 
years  past.  You  will  observe  that  the  outlay  for  stimulants 
consumed  here  is  very  much  below  the  average  of  other  work- 
houses. Our  medical  officer  is  not  an  abstainer,  but  he  knows  my 
antipathy  to  the  use,  and  also  my  endeavours  to  stop  the  use  as 
much  as  possible  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  medicine.  iMoroover, 
I  am  satisfied  if  medical  ofi^ccrs  had  to  provide  stimulants  for 
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Qy.  WiU  you  kindly  state — 1st,  the  avomgo 
mitnWr  of  iuiuates  in  your  workhouse;  'iud, 
tho  cost  per  annum  (in-  intoxii'fttinu  liriuk, 
inclniliug  amount  used  in  liospitiU '! 

their  patients  in  workhouses,  they  woxilcl  only  be  given  in 
intinitesimal  tiuaiitities,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  they  would  not 
be  so  often  required." — 1,155. 

2581.  "  (1)  178  ;  (2)  the  cost  of  stimulants  for  the  year  was 
£1-18  7s.  6d.,  which  sum  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  drink 
used  by  the  officials.  Our  present  medical  officer,  a  young  man, 
is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  alcohohc  di'inks,  both  in  health  and 
sickness.  In  sickness  he  can  and  does  prescribe  their  use  in 
almost  all  cases,  and  in  some  instances  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
keep  the  patient  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication,  and  that  for 
months  at  a  time.  His  predecessor,  who  was  for  many  years  in 
office,  prescribed  them  so  sparingly  that  the  cost  of  wines,  spmts, 
&c.,  consumed  by  the  sick  in  twelve  months  seldom  exceeded  £5. 
Now,  fi'om  i^ersonal  observation  and  the  comparing  of  the  books 
of  these  two  gentlemen,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  non-alcoholic 
treatment  was  the  most  successful."- — 1,089. 

2582.  "  I  believe  medical  officers  often  prescribe  an 
unwarrantable  allowance  of  stimulants,  and  simply  because  the 
union  provides  these  in  lieu  of  medicine  which  they  have  to  provide 
at  theii-  own  expense." — 1,227. 


Testimonij  nf  ((  Chaplain  of  a  Worklmuse. 

Qy.  Will  yon  kindly  state — 1st,  the  average 
nnmber  of  inmates  in  your  workhouse;  2nd, 
the  cost  per  annum  for  intoxicating  drink, 
including  amount  used  in  hospital  ? 

2583.  "(1)  Ninety-five,  including  children  ;  (2)  £58  7s.  0|d. 
As  a  total  abstainer  myself  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  I  consider 
£'58  to  l)e  an  unusually  large  sum  to  be  spent  in  intoxicating 
drinks  for  the  use  of  the  few  invalids  in  this  union." — 1,560. 


Testimotiy  of  Medical  Superintendent  a  of  Lunatic  Jsi/hmnt. 

rij.  Do  yon  consider  the  health  of  patients 
wonld  nffect'd  by  total  abstinence  from 
int(.5cicating  drinks? 

2584.  "  Tliis  is  one  of  the  few  county  asylums  whore  boor  is 
not  given  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  dietary,  and  the  health  of  the 
patients  does  not  seem  to  siift'er  iii  the  least.  On  this  subject  I 
said  in  my  report  for  1800—'  When  I  first  entered  on  my  duties 
here  seven  years  ago,  I  confess  I  thought  it  a  mistake  that  no 
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Qv.  Poyou  oouKider  tho  lifcivUh  of  iiaticntB 
would  bo  afifecteil  by  total  abstinence  fmm 
intoxicatinf;  drinkn  ? 

beer  was  given  to  the  patients  as  part  of  their  ordinary  dietary, 
but  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  system  I  found  in  operation 
a  fair  trial,  and  if  such  facts  as  below  death  rate,  lilMe 
consumption,  a  high  rate  of  recovery,  and  good  general  healtli  on 
the  part  of  the  patients  can  prove  anything,  I  think  they  do  prove 
that  insane  patients  of  that  class  do  not  need  beer  as  jiart  of  their 
diet.'  "—2,049. 

2585.  "  No  ;  give  the  insane  an  ample  supjily  of  good  solid 
food,  and  very  few  wiU  require  stimulants.  In  the  year  1809  an 
attempt  was  made  to  discontinue  the  use  of  beer  in  this  asylum, 
but  it  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  proceeding  caused  a  great 
commotion  throughout  the  establishment,  and  if  it  had  been 
persisted  in  it  would  have  led  to  a  disturbance,  which  I  thought  it 
well  to  avoid.  Still,  if  I  had  to  open  a  new  asylum,  I  should 
dispense  entirely  with  stimulants,  and  with  tobacco  also,  except 
as  medicines,  so  convinced  am  I  of  their  utter  inutility  for  the 
great  majority  of  asylum  inmates." — 2,058. 

2586.  "  I  think  it  would ;  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
with  tolerable  success,  to  substitute  tea  for  cider  among  the 
female  working  patients,  but  it  failed  with  the  men." — 2,082. 

2587.  "  I  am  experimenting  at  present  on  this  subject,  and 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  spirits  to  about  one-half,  without 
observing  any  prejudicial  effect.  I  shall  continue  the  reduction 
Htm  further."— 2,098. 

2588.  "  In  a  few  cases  undoubtedly  it  would ;  but  in  the 
majority  they  would  be  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  without 
intoxicating  drinks." — 2,108. 


Section  09.     RESULT  OP  ENFOECED  ABSTINENCE  IN  GAOLS  AND 

WORKHOUSES. 


TeUimony  of  Governors  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  Do  you  consicTer  the  health  of  prisonerH 
to  be  injuriouHly  or  beneficially  affected  by 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  iWukn  ? 

2589.  "Beyond  a  doubt,  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is 
benefitted  by  abstinence ;  as  prisoners  when  interrogated  on  their 
discharge  will  tell  you  they  feel  much  better  than  they  did  upon 
their  a(£nission."— 702, 
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Qy.  Do  yon  oonsider  the  health  of  pvisoners 
to  be  iujuriously  or  beufficially  afTt'Oti'tl  by 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  V 

2590.  "  Most  beneficially  affected.  The  prisoners  constantly 
acknowletlge  it  themselves,  and  declare  they  will  never  use  strong 
drink  again." — 718. 

2')dl.  "  Generally,  prisoners  are  benefitted  by  being  kept 
from  intoxicating  di-inks  ;  but  I  have  known  cases  where  the 
surgeon  has  been  obliged  to  allow  a  little  beer  to  habitual 
drunkards,  or  their  health  would  have  been  seriously  affected  by 
a  sudden  deprivation  of  it." — 726. 

2592.  "  The  health  of  prisoners  is  most  decidedly  improved 
by  abstinence  from  di-ink." — 783. 

2593.  "  Speaking  generally,  the  prisoners  do  not  snft'er  in 
health  from  the  loss  of  stimulants  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
general  health  is  fi'equently  benefitted  by  their  being  deprived  of 
the  means  of  excess.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  prisoners  to 
make  this  remark  in  then*  communications  to  their  friends. 
Complaints  of  a  contrary  kind  I  have  rarely  or  never  heard. 
"V\Tien  removed  fi'om  the  ensnaring  influences  of  the  Public-House, 
the  victims  themselves  at  once  perceive  what  has  been  their 
enemy.  I  exclude  cases  in  which,  by  medical  advice,  stimulants 
are  given  to  persons  in  impaired  health.  This  is  very  rare  ; 
generally,  milk  and  nourishing  food  are  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  ;  even  deliriuvi  treviem  is  generally  successfully  treated 
with  sedatives  and  diet  without  alcohol." — 749. 

2594.  "  As  a  rule,  prisoners  are  improved  in  health  from 
their  regularity,  cleanliness,  and  temperate  habits  -while  under 
confinement." — 752. 

2595.  "  I  have  never,  in  thirty-four  years  of  gaol  life,  known 
an  instance  of  a  prisoner  being  injuriously  affected  by  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  diink.  Their  good  health,  however,  is  not 
altogether  attributable  to  abstinence  from  alcohol ;  cleanly  habits, 
the  warm  bath,  good  ventilation,  regular  rest,  and  other  influences 
connected  with  a  large  establishment  like  this  all  conduce  to  good 
health."— 780. 

2596.  "  None  mjured ;  but  many  are  benefitted  by  total 
abstinence,  especially  drunkards." — 794. 

2597.  "Improved  in  cases  where  drinking  has  been  followed 
to  a  great  extent." — 805. 

2598.  "  Very  much  benefitted,  notwithstanding  hard  labour 
and  very  low  diet." — 811, 

25  9.  "  Beneficially,  As  a  rule,  men  who  have  served  long 
periods  of  imprisonment,  and  who  have  been  habitual  drinkers 
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Qy.  Do  yon  cunRUlev  tlie  lienlth  of  prlBonnrs 
to  be  injniiously  or  lit'iiol'icially  ufTfietid  by 
nbstininicd  from  iiitoxicatiug  drinks  ? 

before  they  -were  received,  go  out  lie.avier  and  better  in  liealth 
than  they  came  in  ;  and,  feeling  so  much  better,  they  make  good 
resohitions  to  abstain  from  intemperance  when  tliey  go  out,  but 
very  often  break  them  on  regaining  tlieir  hberty." — 814. 

2600.  "Health  benefitted  and  much  improved  by  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  Some  come  to  prison  with 
their  nervous  system  almost  broken  up,  but  in  a  few  weeks  after 
may  be  heard  talking  of  their  great  improvement,  a  fact  which 
requires  no  verbal  assurance;  it  is  visible  in  their  appearance." — 
817. 

2601.  "  Beneficially,  decidedly.  After  living  upcn  the  limited 
dietary  of  the  prison,  they  are  frequently  heavier  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term  of  imprisonment  than  when  it  commenced — even 
those  who  have  only  had  bread  and  water  for  seven  or  ten  davs." 
826. 


Fro7n  Governors  and  Lndy  Superintendents  of  IT.  M. 
Convict  Prisons. 

Qy.  Po  you  consider  the  health  of  prisoners 
to  be  injuriouBly  or  l)enefieiaUy  affected  by 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  ? 

2602.  "  In  the  majority  of  cases  their  health  is  beneficially 
afi'ected  by  their  enforced  abstinence.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions,  and  those  chiefly  occur  amongst  men  whose  constitu- 
tions have  been  destroyed  by  dissipation." — 826i. 

2608.  "  The  contrast  between  the  health  and  appearance  of 
the  prisoners  on  reception  and  discharge  is  strong  proof  of  the 
great  injury  done  to  health  and  strength  by  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  drink." — 812. 


Testimony  of  Chaplains  of  Gaols. 

Qy.  Doyonconsiderthe  health  of  prisoners 
to  be  injuriously  or  beneficially  affected  by 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  driulis  ? 

2604.  "  During  my  chaplaincy  of  eleven  years,  I  have  never 
known  a  prisoner  suffer  from  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
nor  has  the  governor  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  years." — 831. 

2605.  "  The  continual  abstinence  in  a  prison  has  a  wonder- 
fully good  effect  on  their  health."— 884. 
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Qy.  Do  you  coiisiilor  the  health  of  priaouers 
to  bf'  injmumsly  or  btuoliciiiily  iiff^uted  by 
abitiueufe  from  mto.\ic;itmg  drinks  y 

2G06.  "  The  gaol  surgeon  reports  thaf^theiv  health,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  not  injured  by  abstinence,* — 835. 

2607.  "  Prisoners  usually  leave  the  gaol  weighing  more  than 
when  tlipy  are  received.  They  not  unfrequently  tell  me  that  they 
have  hoen  better  in  health  and  happier  in  mind  while  in  prison 
than  they  have  been  for  years  before.  This  they  iittribnte  to  their 
entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks." — 837. 

2608.  "  Beneficially ;  and,  after  thirteen  years'  experience 
here,  I  can  say  more.  I  have  drunkards  who,  almost  without 
exception,  improve  in  health,  notwithstanding  confinement  and 
low  diet."— 849. 

2609.  "  Benefitted,  most  certainly.  AVe  have  had  many  cases 
of  ih'liriinii  tri'mciis,  and  if  the  term  of  imprisonment  be  for  a 
month  or  longer,  the  prisoner  is  discharged  cured  :  though  the 
food  is  Hmited,  nearly  all  the  prisoners  increase  in  weight." — 854. 

2610.  "  So  far  from  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks 
injuriously  affecting  the  health  of  prisoners,  I  am  convinced  that 
even  the  reaction  resulting  from  the  sudden  removal  of  stimulants 
does  very  Uttle,  if  any,  harm ;  and  that  there  quickly  sets  in  a 
counter  reaction,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  effort  of  nature  to  repair 
former  mischief,  and  re-establish  health." — 859. 

2611.  "  The  health  of  our  prisoners  has  been  decidedly 
benefitted  by  abstinence  fi-om  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  this 
opinion  the  surgeon  of  the  gaol  concurs." — 863. 

2612.  "  In  the  case  of  habitually  hard  drinkers,  I  find  that 
prison  diet  and  discipHne  often  work  most  beneficially,  restoring 
the  appetite  for  wholesome  food  and  rendering  the  head  clear." — 
876. 

2013.  "  It  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  confession — '  I  have 
not  been  so  well  for  a  long  time,  and  I  attribute  it  to  having  no 
drink.'"— 883. 

2614.  *'  Prisoners  are  invariably  benefitted  by  total  abstinence. 
Many  go  out,  notwithstanding  the  low  diet,  much  increased  in 
weight.  A  woman  threatened  with  consumption  went  out  of  our 
gaol  lately,  after  two  months'  imprisonment,  weighing  one  stone 
more  than  when  she  came  in." — 897. 

2015.  "  The  surgeon  of  this  prison  informs  mo  that  he  has  had 
many  ojiportuuities  of  ol)serving  prisoners  who  when  at  liborty 
drink  excessively  and  incessantly.  He  always  finds  them  go  out 
better  than  they  came  into  prison." — 923. 
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Qy.  Do  yon  oousider  tho  health  of  prisonerfi 
to  bo  injHi-ioiiKly  or  bpnc-ficially  iifrected  by 
abstiui'iieu  fioui  intiixiciitiiiK  di  iiikn '! 

2Gl(j.  "  The  health  of  prisoners  is  undonhtetUy  affected  most 
beueficially  hy  abstinence;  and  nfler  a  few  months,"men  who  came 
here  witli  broken  lioaltli  Ihrons]!  drunkenness  leave  the  gaol 
stronp,  healthy,  and  vigorous,"— 931. 


From  Chaplaim  of  H.  M.  Convict  Prisons. 

Qy.  Do  you  couRulcr  the  health  of  prisonerB 
to  bo  injnriouHly  or  bi-iieficially  affected  by 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  ?  , 

2G17.  "  These  large  prisons  establish  the  principle  of  total 
abstinence  in  an  eminent  degree.  Not  only  is  the  health  of 
prisoners  beneficially  affected,  but  emaciated  bodies  are  frequently 
restored  to  robust  vigour ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  food  is  sufficient." — 835. 

2618.  "  I  should  say  that  the  health  of  prisoners,  except  in 
very  exceptional  cases,  is  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  enforced 
abstinence  from  stimulants,  but  rather  the  reverse." — 953^, 


Testimony  of  Masters  and  CItaplains  of  Workhouses. 

Qy.  How  far  do  you  consider  the  health  of 
paupers  to  be  affected  by  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks  while  under  your  care  ? 

2619.  "  Their  health  gradually  improves  ;  and  if  in  the 
workhouse  six  months,  they  become  quite  stout  and  well  although 
suffering  from  delirium,  tremens  when  admitted." — 956. 

2620.  "  I  do  not  think  their  healtli  is  affected  at  all,  except 
that  they  improve  much  even  during  a  few  days'  residence  in  the 
house.  Cleanliness,  regularity,  good  food,  and  a  good  bed  do 
much  to  improve  the  drunkard  in  appearance," — 959. 

2621.  "  The  several  inmates  inform  me  they  never  before 
were  in  better  health,  and  that  if  they  had  only  refrained  from 
drink  as  they  are  now  compelled  to  do,  they  need  not  have  been 
in  the  workhouse," — 968, 

2622.  '*  I  have  not  known  any  cases  wherein  the  health  of  the 
inmates  here  has  ever  been  affected  through  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  liquors.  On  the  contrarj^  mnny  habituiil  di-inkers 
come  into  the  house  in  a  weak  and  most  wretched  state.  After 
remaining  a  short  time  and  being  kept  to  the  plain  house  diet 
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Qv.  How  far  do  tou  consider  the  hcultli  of 
paupers  to  be  affected  by  total  abstiueuce  from 
iutoxicating  drinks  while  under  yoiir  care  ? 

(without  drink)  served  at  regular  hours,  they  soon  regain  their 
health,  and  are  not  like  the  same  persons  thej^  appeared  on  coming 
here.  I  would  mention  the  case  of  an  old  woman  over  eighty 
years  of  age.  She  was  hrought  to  the  house  hecause  of  her 
intemperate  hahits.  After  heing  here  for  a  time,  she  gradually 
forgot  the  use  of  the  '  Tot  of  gin,'  w^hich  she  usually  begged  in  the 
town.  Occasionally  she  went  out  on  one  or  two  days'  leave  of 
absence,  and  I  kept  a  watch  over  her  at  first ;  but  after  a  time  I 
found  that  there  was  really  no  need  to  do  so.  One  day  I  was 
asked  how  I  had  changed  the  old  lady's  taste,  because  a  glass  of 
gin  had  been  offered  her  and  she  had  manifested  a  decided 
repugnance  to  it.  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  kept  entu-ely  without  it,  and  had  been  occasionally  warned 
against  its  use." — 980. 

2623.  "  I  think  the  general  health  of  the  inmates  is  improved 
by  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  A  marked  improvement 
is  visible  in  those  who  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance.  The 
appetite  becomes  natural  and  the  mind  strengthened." — 1,005. 

2624.  "  I  consider  their  health  is  very  materially  affected  in 
a  beneficial  way.  I  invariably  find  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
general  appearance  after  a  short  sojourn  here,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  they  increase  in  weight." — 1,022.  . 

2625.  "  If  the  constitution  be  not  broken  down  before  they 
are  brought  here,  I  consider  that  total  abstinence  from  malt 
Uquors  and  spirits  tends  greatly  to  prolong  hfe.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  most  of  the  spmts,  porter,  &c.,  which  is  consumed  in 
infirmaries  is  given  rather  as  a  comfort  than  from  its  being 
absolutely  necessary;  and  I  think  that,  in  the  majority  of  eases, 
it  might  be  discontinued  wdthout  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
patient ;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  I  believe  its  discontinuance  would 
be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise." — 1,026. 

2G2G.  "  I  can  safely  say  that  the  health  of  paupers  is  not 
injuriously  affected  by  total  abstinence.  They  may  feel  the  want 
of  stimulants  at  first,  but  they  soon  begin  to  improve  in  appear- 
ance, and  in  some  cases  get  fat." — 1,050. 

2027.  "  During  my  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years  as  a 
master  at  this  establislnncnt,  I  have  always  found  the  effect  of 
total  abstincijco  on  tliose  wh.)  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  result  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  their  general  condition  both  of  body  and  mind." — 1,071. 

2628.  "I  consider  that  total  abstinence  from  iatosicatiag 
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Qy.  Hiiw  far  do  you  eniiHider  tlio  lieultli  of 
p  iiUMiin  to  be  ufTi^oted  by  total  ubHtim  ncc  from 
mtoxicutuii}  di-iuks  ■while  under  yoiu-  care  V 

drinks  coiuluces  to  the  great  iidvaiitage  of  our  inniiites,  aud  often 
to  tlie  complete  reformation  of  tiieii-  lives." — 1,082. 

2629.  "  Tlie  health  of  i)aui3ers  who  have  been  addicted  to 
di'inking  jjvevious  to  then-  admission  here  has  considerably 
improved  after  remaining  some  time." — 1,088. 

2630.  "With  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years  as  an 
officer  of  this  workhouse,  I  can  say  uuhesitatiAgly  that  total 
abstinence  has  a  most  beneficial  efl'ect  on  the  health  of  paupers, 
and  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards  this  is  most  observable. 
As  to  the  effect  of  di'iuk  on  the  minds  of  the  sick,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion,  that  it  is  pernicious  to  the  last  degree.  Those  who 
are  the  most  liberally  supplied  with  it  are  invariably  the  most 
iiTitable,  exacting,  ungrateful,  and  unmanageable,  and  all  efforts 
to  improve  the  state  of  theii-  minds  seem  to  be  utterly  useless." — 
1,089. 

2631.  *'  I  am  sure  that  paupers  are  more  healthy  aud  live 
longer  on  the  workhouse  diet  without  the  driuk." — 1,095. 

2632.  "  All  ordinary  inmates  soon  improve  in  their  general 
health  under  the  regular  dietary  and  discipline  of  the  house,  and 
the  old  desh-e  for  intoxicants  seems  to  die  away."— 1,098. 

2633.  "I  do  not  consider  that  the  health  of  the  paupers 
suffers  at  all  by  their  total  abstinence.  Ale,  wine,  brandy,  &c., 
are  here  only  given  to  the  sick  :  the  rest,  both  childi-en  and  adults, 
are  very  healthy." — 1,101. 

263-4.  "  Total  abstinence  not  only  conduces  to  then-  better 
health,  but  to  improved  morals  also." — 1,152. 

2635.  "  During  the  thirteen  and  a-half  years  of  my  experience 
as  a  workhouse  master,  I  have,  without  exception,  found  that 
drinkers  after  entering  the  workhouse  have  considerably  improved 
in  health ;  and  I  fear  not  to  say  I  have  seen  no  case  where 
enforced  abstinence  has  resulted  in  anything  but  good  to  the 
individual." — 1,155. 

2636.  "  Those  regular  inmates  who  are  not  allowed  intoxi- 
cating dr.uks  appear  to  enjoy  Ijetter  health  than  those  who  are 
daily  receiving  them.  Many  who  !ire  occasionally  inmates  for 
a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  are  during  that  time  unable  to 
procui'e  intoxicating  drinks,  gain  flesh  coubiderably,  and  appear 
better  in  health  during  their  sojourn  in  the  -workhouse  than  when 
admitted." — 1,173. 

2637.  "  Generally  sp-nking,  the  health  of  paupers  wlio 
abitaiu  fi'om  iutoxicatiug  drinks  is  better  th:.u  that  of  thooG  who 


GENKKAl.  QUESTIONS. 


Qv.  Uow  Ittr  do  you  consider  the  health  of 
paupers  to  be  affected  by  total  abstintuce  ti'om 
iutoiicatiiiy  drinVs  while  uuder  your  ciue '.' 

partake  of  them.  On  uo  occasion  liave  I  found  tlie  liealtli  of  any 
one  iminiired  by  total  abstinence." — 1,180. 

2638.  "  I  can  call  to  mind  so  many  speedy  restorations  to 
liealth  of  poor  sick  emaciated  persons  (tbrougb  di-ink)  after  their 
admission  here  that  I  have  no  faith  in  injury  to  health  arising 
from  abstaining  at  once." — 1,195. 

2G89.  "  I  have  never  known  a  single  case  of  any  habitual 
drunkard  coining  here  and  being  kept  entirely  from  intoxicating 
di-inks,  but  that  his  or  her  health  was  greatly  benefitted  and  life 
prolonged.  I  have  frequently  heard  our  medical  ofiicer  and  others 
comment  upon  this  fact." — 1,247. 

2640.  "  I  can  confidently  assert  that  in  iny  nineteen  and 
a-haK  years' experience  as  a  workhouse  master,  I.  have  not  had 
one  case  in  which  the  health  of  a  drunkard  has  in  the  least 
deteriorated  from  being  compelled  to  adoi)t  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  di'inks ;  but  many  who  have  entered  with  an 
emaciated  constitution  from  drink,  have  left  again  in  a  few 
weeks  with  health  and  constitution  restored  to  resume  their 
employment." — 1,290. 

2641.  "  Better  in  health,  better  in  temper,  and  certainly 
better  to  manage." — 1,368. 

2642.  "  During  twenty- six  years  I  have  not  known  the  health 
of  any  pauper  injured  by  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks'."— 1,400. 

2643.  "  The  health  of  the  inmates  here  does  not  appear  in 
tlie  least  affected  by  total  abstinence.  I  have  men  under  my  care 
at  the  present  time  who  had  been  habitual  drunkards  up  to  the 
time  of  their-  coming  here.  Since  then  they  have  had  no  means 
of  obtaining  intoxicating  di'ink  only  by  taking  their  discharge, 
which  they  seldom  have  done  more  than  once  a  year.  They 
continue  in  good  healtli,  and  are  orderly,  well-conducted  men." — 
1,384. 

2644.  "  Those  who  have  been  inmates  under  my  care  have 
in  every  case  been  much  benefitted  by  total  abstinence,  even 
those  who  have  been  hard  di-inkers  for  years  up  to  the  time  of 
their  admission." — 1,404. 

2045,  "  No  case  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  the 
health  of  an  inmate  of  this  workhouse  has  sufi'ered  from  enforced 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  Average  number  of  inmates, 
l/.j(jO,"— 1,417. 

2640.  "  1  have  consulted  the  medical  officers  on  tkis  t^uestion, 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 


Qy.  How  fiir  do  you  coUHUltr  tlic  health  of 
pnupei'H  to  be  alTucted  by  totiil  abKtiuuuce  from 
iitoxioating  tlriuks  while  uudor  your  care  ? 

who  state  that,  with  very  lew  exceptions,  they  have  found  the 
health  of  paupers  is  favourably  affcctetl  by  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  di'inks.    Average  number  of  inmates  3,300." — l,-iiJ5. 

2G47.  "  Paupers  sometimes  look  ten  years  j-^ounger  by  a  six 
months'  course  in  the  house.  They  come  in  besotted,  filthy,  and 
diseased ;  but  leave  the  idacc  clean,  sober,  and  healthy.'' — 1,687. 

2648.  "  There  is  a  great  improvement  in  health  after  getting 
over  the  sudden  transition  from  stimulants  to  non-stimulants.'" — 
1,B17. 


APPENDIX  (B). 


INTEMPEEANCE   AN   OBSTACLE   TO  FOEEIGN 

MISSIONS. 


" The  \ridelj--exteiided  work  which  British  Christianity  carries  on  amongst  the 
heathen  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  is  often  referred  to  as  far  exceeding 
the  efforts  of  auj-  other  Clii-istiau  nation  in  this  direction.  Few,  however, 
have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  immense  hindrances  to  missionary 
success  which  are  presented  by  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  iu  strong 
drink.  The  statements  of  retm-ned  missionaries  and  others  familial-  with 
the  subject,  which  have  been  made  to  your  committee,  contain  facts  of  the 
most  startling  character.  In  Africa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
amongst  the  North  American  Indians,  the  effect  of  the  spirits  so  extensively 
sold  by  Eui'opeans,  is  that  whole  races  are  wasting  away  and  rapidly 
becoming  extinct ;  while  in  India  and  China,  the  native  mind,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  same  nation  which  offers  both  Christianity  and  strong  drink, 
classes  the  two  things  iu  the  same  category,  and  regards  the  Gospel  as 
sanctioning  drunkenness;  and  the  manifest  evils  of  the  latter  lead  the 
most  inteUigent  amongst  the  natives  to  wish  to  get  rid  at  once  of 
missionaries,  opium,  and  rum." — (Beport,  page  9.) 


Ti'uliiiioiijj  of  MiasiuiNiru's. 

Qv.  What  intoxicating  drinks  do  the  native 
ixr<<l)li;  US';,  and  to  what  uxttnit  do  tliey  use  thcui  7 

2(349.  "  Indigenous  intoxicating  di-inks  are  palm  wine  and  a 
kind  of  beer  called  '  mayiyi.'  Palm  wine,  wliicli  is  very  cheap, 
bnt  can  be  obtained  only  in  some  localities,  is  drunk  often  to 
excess  by  the  poorer  people.  Mayiyi  is  occasionally  brewed  at 
homo  by  all  class(3s  of  people.  I  have  only  seldom  seen  it,  and 
cannot  say  anything  about  its  effect.  These  comparatively 
harraless  drinks  are  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  imported 
spirits." — (Jititdi  C'ltiiiitri/,  Sierra  Leone. 

2G50.  "  Tlio  wine  extracted  from  the  bamboo  serves  as  au 
intoxicating'  diink  when  a  good  r^uantity  is  talten.    It  vi  sold  ii^ 


INfKJlfJiKANCK  AND  I'OHKIGN  MlhSlONS. 


Qy.  What  iutoxicating  driukK  do  tho  native 
pcojile  use,  uud  to  what  extent  do  they  use  thoiu  ? 

the  market  aiad  used  among  the  i^eople  as  a  common  beverage."  

Bnm  nicer,  West  Cixist  of  .  ffriai. 

2051.  "  The  native  peoi^le  use  what  they  denominate  '  tumbo  ' 
or  pahn  wine,  whieli  is  but  the  sap  of  the  palm  tree  skilfully 
extracted,  and  therefore  devoid  of  alcoliol.  This  refreshing 
beverage  is  used  for  all  classes  of  the  people,  and,  unless  when 
immoderately  quaffed,  causes  no  inebriation." — lionny,  WeU  Cuast 
of  Africa. 

2652.  "  The  use  of  rum  distilled  in  the  colony  is  very 
common  amongst  the  lower  classes,  i.r.,  the  Creole  mechanics, 
labourers  of  African  descent,  and  Indian  immigrant  ■>." — Muuridits. 

2053.  "Toddy,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  palmyra  tree,  and 
arrack,  a  distilled  spuit  from  sugar  and  other  ingredients." — 
TinneveUtj,  South  India. 

2054.  "  Toddy,  extracted  from  the  palmyra,  cocoanut,  and 
wild  date  tree ;  arrack,  a  thbtilled  toddy,  the  most  common 
intoxicating  di-ink ;  a  distilled  liquor  called  in  Telugu  pattaasaaraa, 
made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  sugar,  toddy,  and  w-ater  being  mixed 
with  it ;  bang,  made  from  poppy  seeds,  &c.  There  are  about 
twenty  retail  shops  in  Masulipatam  (popidation  85,000)  where  the 
above  diinks  are  sold." — MdsalipuUtni ,  Suiitlt  India. 

2655.  "  A  preparation  of  hemp  is  drunk  in  some  degi-ee  by 
almost  every  one  ;  a  large  number  diiuk  it  to  excess.  The  so- 
cahed  better  classes  diink  a  very  tierce  native  sphit — not  always 
the  same  spirit,  but  in  every  case  so  violent  that  the  sJile  of  it  to 
a  British  soldier  is  an  offence  punishable  by  law." — Hydrabad, 
Sindh, 

2056.  "  Country  distilled  si)irits,  frequently  adulterated  with 
inebriating  drugs,  are  used  by  the  lower  classes  of  Bengalis  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  lower  classes  uf  Mahomedans  indidge 
generally  in  the  fermented  juice  of  the  palm,  called  toddy;  this  is 
also  adulterated  with  intoxicating  di-ugs.  The  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  natives  drink  imported  brandy,  gin,  rum,  &c.  :  the  habit 
is  becoming  general  within  doors,  and  is  not  easily  discovered  by 
the  public.  The  lower  classes  are  frequently  found  drunk  and 
inca,pable  in  the  streets." — An/nirpara,  Bemjal. 

2057.  "In  the  north-west  provinces  they  use  drinks  made 
from  the  Mhowatroe  and  from  treacle  ;  they  we're  principally  used 
by  the  lower  castes  or  tribes.  The  Santals,  among  whom  also 
I  have  resided,  use  in  addition  to  these  a  drink  made  from  rice,  as 
indeed  do  the  people  of  Bengal  genorally.  The  Santals  are  very 
much  given  to  intoxication." — Jjcnans,  India. 

2058.  "  Spuits   manufactm-ed   in   Feshawur.     Drunk  by 
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Qy.  What  iutosieating  ilrinkH  dotbe  uative 
jHiople  use,  aud  to  what  extent  do  they  use  thciu  V 

Hiudus ;  unci  secretly  by  Malioineclaiis  of  weiiltli  or  poaitiou,  but 
uot  by  the  coiumou  people." — Peshawur,  AfijhanistuH. 

2Go9.  "  The  natives  di-iiik  wine  made  from  rice.  In  many 
places  an  intoxicated  man  is  never  seen.  This  is  a  rich  city  ; 
sometimes  we  hear  meii  shouting  in  the  streets  in  the  evening." — 
riititijcliow,  yiiii/pu,  (Jhiiia. 

2660.  "  Wine  made  in  the  country,  and  raki.  This  is  a  spirit 
distilled  from  the  skins  and  pips  of  grapes  after  the  juice  has 
been  pressed  out  for  wine ;  raki  is  very  much  used  by  all  classes. 
The  Turks  have  taken  to  it  very  much,  as  not  being  prohibited  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  There  are  few  'liberal  '  Turks  who 
do  uot  indulge — too  fret^ueutlj'  to  an  astonishing  excess — in  the  use 
of  this  fiery  spirit." — Siiiijrua. 

2661.  "  Wine  and  araki  (brandy),  the  latter  being  more 
commonly  used ;  poorer  jjeople  diink  a  great  quantity,  and  the 
cousumj)tiou  in  the  towns  is  very  large." — Xazarcl/i,  rah'stiiie. 


Qy.  Do  Europeans  introduce  any  other 
intoxicating  driniis  ?  if  so,  what  are  they,  aud 
how  are  they  introduced  ? 

2662.  "These  are  chiefly  rum,  gin,  and  absinthe,  and  are 
introduced  either  dii-ect  from  Europe  by  English  and  French 
trading  vessels,  or  from  SierraLeone  bynative  traders.  These  drinks 
ai-e  sold  in  all  trading  factories." — Quiah  Coiintrij,  Sierra  Leoiic. 

2663.  "  («)  Decidedly  they  do.  {li)  Kum  and  gin.  (c)  As 
articles  of  trade. — Brass  Fdver. 

2664.  "  Europeans  have  introduced  rum,  gin,  brandy,  and 
other  spirituous  liquors  (and  these,  too,  of  the  most  spurious 
quality),  by  dehveriug  them  to  the  natives  in  barter  for  pahn  oil." 

IjUIIIIIJ. 

2665.  "Brandy  and  other  spirits  are  introduced  by 
Europeans.  Their  use  is  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  by 
many  of  whom  they  are  much  abused." — Mauritius. 

2666.  "Only  by  example;  in  this  way  they  have  hitroduced 
brandy  and  wine,  which  are  now  sold  by  natives  to  natives 
exteusively," — Tiiuiecelbj. 

2667.  "  There  are  the  dift'erent  European  drinks,  brandy, 
wine,  beer,  &c.,  sold  here  by  native  shopkeepers,  who  order 
them  from  Madras  or  from  England  du-ect." — Masuiipalaiii. 

2668.  "Yes,  all  kinds  of  European  wines  aud  spirits,  but 
Ciipocidly  Imtudy,  oie  kr^jely  imported." — Hijdruhud. 


•^'^-^  INTEMPERANCE  AND  1-OREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Q.T.  Do  KuroiwiiiiH  iutioduce  any  other 
intoxioiitiiiKdiinksV  if  so,  wlmt  nii;  tlity,  iiiiil 
how  are  thtj-  iiitioiluci'd 

2669.  "  Europeans  introduce  all  kinds  of  wines  and  spirits 
by  way  of  commerce,  to  a  very  large  extent.    Tliey  arc  sold  by 
wine  merchants  holding  wholesale  licences.     Hotels  and  native 
Crrog-bhops,  holdmg  retail  licences,  sell  them  in  the  smaUest 
quantities  required." — Ainjurpiira. 

2670.  "  The  richer  classes  of  natives  di-ink  rum,  brandy  and 
port  wine." — Beiutres. 

2671.  "All  the  European  hquors.  Supplies  are  got  up  from 
Madras.  But  the  sale  of  these  being  so  remunerative  and  certam 
they  now  form  the  staple  commodity  and  sure  support  of  every 
native  shop  (not  bazaar).  From  inquiries  I  find  these  are  well 
patronised  by  the  higher  classes  of  natives." — Bezdwmla. 

2672.  "  Europeans  have  introduced  opium,  which  is  far 
worse  than  any  foreign  drink." — Hauf/choic. 

2673.  "  Europeans,  but  especially  Greeks,  are  introducing 
intoxicating  drinks,  also  some  of  the  native  Christians.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Franciscan  monks  have  done  much  towards 
introducing  both  wine  and  brandy." — Nazareth. 


Qy.  WHiat  effect  have  these  di'laks — [a) 
Uiion  the  habits  of  the  people :  (b)  Upon  tlie 
Hpi'cad  of  Christianity  ami  education  among 
the  native  people  or  colonists,  in  the  country  to 
which  your  evidence  refers  1 

2674.  "(rt)  It  renders  those  who  are  within  easy  reach  of 
these  intoxicating  drinks  indolent,  careless,  and  greedy.  Such 
people  are  only  with  difficulty  induced  to  work  honestly  for  fair 
hii-e,  if  the  latter  is  not  backed  by  rum.  [li)  People  living  near 
the  factories  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  hardened  and  careless  we 
have  to  deal  with.  All  of  this  class  do  not  so  much  desire  to 
hear  the  Word  of  (iod  as  to  receive  a  present  from  the  white  man, 
and  are  much  disappointed  if  this  is  not  forthcoming." — Quiak 
Countri/. 

2675.  "  Morally,  intellectually,  or  in  any  light  one  may 
wish  to  take  it,  as  touching  the  effects  of  these  drinks  on  the 
habits  of  the  people,  it  can,  without  any  hesitation,  be  stated  that 
they  not  only  serve  to  degrade  and  weaken  them,  but  also  tend  to 
encourage  and  increase  idleness  and  strife." — Brass  Eirer. 

2670.  "  The  effect  these  drinks  have  produced  is  most 
pernicious  and  alarming,  (a)  Men,  women,  and  cliildren  liave  all, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  been  so  influenced  by  them  that  they 
are  never  satisfied  with  anything  else  until  they  have  drunk  a 
glass  or  wore  the  fivst  thing  i,u  the  morning.    Motlievs  are  oftca 
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Qt.  What  effect  have  these  drinks— (n) 
TJpou'tho  habits  of  the  jxoplu;  (b)  Upou  the 
spmul  of  Christianity  and  eiUicatiou  among 
the  native  people  or  colonists,  in  the  country  to 
which  your  evidence  refers  ? 

found  hy  me  nursing  their  infants  with  si^oonfuls  of  ardent  spirits. 
What  «-onder  that  such  cliiklren,  when  they  arrive  at  years  of 
maturity,  make  it  manifest  that  mtemperance  is  ahnost  natural  in 
them.  Christianity  and  education  are  despised  hy  the  great 
hwYk  of  the  natives,  who  fi-equently  confess  that,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  di-inks,  their  heads  have  become  so  giddy 
that  they  despair  of  being  ever  able  to  learn  or  to  attend  to  the 
claims  of  our  holy  religion." — Bonny. 

2677.  "  [ii)  The  Creole  mechanics  and  labourers  generally, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  are  idle  and  improvident, 
and  consequently  poor.  They  earn  good  wages,  but  save  nothing. 
(b)  Intemperance  is  one  of  many  causes  of  indifference  to  rehgion 
and  mental  improvement."^ — MdiirUitia, 

2678.  "Intoxicating  di-inks  being  increasingly  used  have  an 
increasingly  bad  efi'ect  upon  the  habits  of  the  peoj^le." — Tinnevelly. 

2679.  "  The  three  highest  castes  of  Hindiis  are  religiously 
prohibited  fi-om  touching  intoxicating  drinks.  They  very  rarely 
disregard  this  prohibition.  The  lower  castes  who  are  a,llowed 
to  drink,  and  who,  when  they  can  aii'ord  it,  often  drink  to  excess, 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  clean  in  their  habits,  or  so  inteUigeut  in  their 
manner.  Still,  even  among  the  latter,  there  is  less  di-unkenness 
than  among  the  same  class  in  England." — McmiMimtrtvi. 

2680.  "  («)  They  make  many  people  dirty,  careless,  and  after 
some  time  almost  imbecile.  [b)  The  spread  of  drunkenness  is  a 
decided  hindrance  to  Christianity,  though  not  to  education,  for  the 
educated  class  is  more  affected  by  intemperance  than  any  other." 
H  yilrtihiid. 

2681.  "  [h)  Undoubtedly  a  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  Strict  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  look  with  contempt 
upon  the  native  Christians  who  indulge  in  the  habit  of  drinking, 
whether  moderately  or  immoderately ;  and  in  some  cases  seem  to 
consider  it  almost  a  necessai-y  consequence  of  the  profession  of 
Christianity. ' ' — An;iiirj>nrii . 

2682.  "  Degradation,  demoralisation,  and  poverty  ;  habits  of 
lying  and  pilfering  for  drink's  sake  :  hence  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  is  unheeded  and  rejected.  Many  a  rich  man  has  been 
reduced  to  beggary,  aiul  many  an  educated  man  made  imbecile." — 
Aiujiirpiirfi. 

268.3.  "  Drunkenness  has  largely  increased  in  Lidia  of  late 
years  amongst  the  natives,  especially  in  Calcutta.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  this  docs  prove  an  obstacle  in  the  Avay  of  both 
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Qy.  Wbiit  effect  liavo  tlieno  arinkB— (/j) 
Upon  the  lifthitfl  of  the  people;  (i)  Upon  the 
sproad  of  Christianity  and  education  amoni; 
the  native  people  or  colonists,  in  the  counti7  to 
which  your  evidence  refers '/ 

Cliristianity    and   education.     Moreover,   the  drunkenness  of 
Europeans  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Ciiristiauit 
Beuairs. 

2684.  "  Utter  recklessness  in  the  lower  classes,  who  ;::-o 
also  filthy,  wretchedly  poor,  and  adulterous  ;  the  Brahmms  break 
away  from  the  salutary  restraints  of  theii-  religion,  and  so  with 
the  other  castes.  Christianity  is  blamed  for  not  peremptorily, 
like  their  own  religion,  forbidding  the  use  of  drink.  Drunkenness 
is  looked  upon  as  inseparable  from  an  Enghsh  education,  and 
nothing  but  counter  motives  would  save  the  latter  from  utter 
neglect. " — Bezdwada. 

2685.  "  We  anticipate  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  among  Mahomedans  in  'raki.'  The  Uberal 
Turk  shows  his  progress  in  civilization  by  throwing  ofi'  the 
restraints  of  Islam  and  imitating  the  bad  habits  of  Christians, 
but  he  seems  to  have  no  means  of  restraining  self.  He  outdoes 
his  teachers . ' ' — Snn/rna. 

2686.  "  The  effects,  as  may  be  expected,  are  very  bad. 
I  know  some  persons  here  who  have  destroyed  their  health  and 
lost  their  property.  Drinkers  are,  of  course,  enemies  of  true 
religion,  or  careless  towards  it,  and  also  careless  in  the  education 
of  their  children  :  the  women  and  members  of  the  famihes  being 
cursed  and  ill-treated." — Nazareth. 


Qy.  Does  the  Government  derive  any 
pecuniarj-  interest  from  the  traflic  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  in  the  particular  country  in  which 
you  have  laboured ;  if  so,  what  ia  the  effect  ? 

2687.  "All  spirits,  whether  imported  or  distilled  in  the 
colony,  are  taxed ;  the  object  of  the  (iovernment  I  .  believe  to  be 
rather  to  discourage  their  excessive  use  than  to  raise  revenue 
from  them." — Maunthi.<i. 

2688.  "  Yes  it  does,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  actually 
put  a  premium  on  the  drinking  habits  of  the  country,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  increase  them  very  considerably.  Formerly, 
when  I  arrived  here,  for  instance,  in  1855,  men  were  left  to  their 
own  choice  whether  they  would  climb  their  palm^Ta  trees  for 
the  wholesome  unfermented,  or  for  the  deleterious  fermented  juice 
of  the  tree  ;  if  for  the  latter,  they  had  to  pay  a  small  tax  to 
Government.  Subsequently  the  Government  undertook  to  farm 
the  licences  for  intoxicating  drinlc,  and  now  soli  the  power  of 
granting  them  by  auction  to  the  liighest  bidder.    The  more  he 
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Qy.  Dous  the  GoTemment  derive  any 
pecuniary  iutercst  finu>  the  tnitllu  in  intoxicat- 
ing ilrinks  iu  the  prtiticuhir  eouutry  in  which 
you  have  laboured ;  if  so,  wliat  is  the  effect '.' 

gives  for  liis  contract,  the  more  he  is  concerned  to  induce  asmariy 
as  possible  to  take  licences  from  him,  and  every  one  who  takes  a 
Ucence  is  concerned  in  like  manner  to  induce  as  many  customers 
as  possible  to  buy  the  toddy  ;  in  this  way  a  sensible  pressure  is 
put  on  aU  the  mass  of  society  between  the  enterprising  contractor 
and  the  poor  wretches  who  destroy  themselves  by  drinking  toddy. 
The  proht  of  toddy  selling  is  immensely  over  that  to  be  realized 
by  selling  simple  palmyra  juice,  and  the  agents  of  the  traffic 
pointing  this  out,  and  urging  Vespasian's  '  non  old  '  argument, 
have  persuadtxl  some  of  our  Christian  men  who  climb  palmyras 
to  enter  into  the  toddy  trade,  though  they  had  refused  over  and 
over  again  to  do  so  in  former  days.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
Government  to  add  that  whereas  formerly  toddy  might  be  sold 
and  drunk  anywhere,  it  may  now  be  sold  only  on  licensed 
premises,  and  these  are  required  to  be  marked  by  a  sign-board. 
This,  however,  is  a  poor  set-off  against  a  gigantic  evil." — Tinnevelly. 

2689.  "  Government  lets  the  licence  to  sell  native  intoxi- 
cating Uquors  by  auction  ;  the  licence  extends  for  three  years. 
Last  time  it  was  let  for  £21,600  per  annum,  for  the  whole 
Krishna  district,  an  area  of  7,783  square  miles,  including 
Masulipatam,  Bezwada,  Guuta,  and  other  towns.  In  1855  it  was 
let  for  £6,000.  On  wines,  brandy,  &c.,  I  believe  there  is  only  the 
import  duty  and  a  licence  required  to  sell  them." — Masulipatam. 

2690.  "A  large  revenue  is  realised  by  Government  from 
licences  to  sell  intoxicating  di-inks  ;  the  multiplication  of  di-inking 
shops  is  in  consequence  encouraged,  and  with  this  an  increased 
temptation  to  drmk."—Hi/ilrabaiI. 

2891.  "  The  revenue  to  Government  is,  I  believe,  enormous, 
arismg  from  the  number  of  petty  shops  and  the  high  rate 
which  retail  vendors  of  spirits  have  to  pay.  The  Government 
policy  I  presume  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  shops  by  high  rates 
and  retail  licences',  but  this  policy  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
mcrease  of  customers  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  sold.  Moreover 
unprincipled  vendors  make  high  profits  by  diluting  proof  spii-it 
with  water,  and  rendering  it  ardent  with  vile  dvngs:'—A>uii(rpara. 

2692.  "Yes,  according  to  the  '  abkari '  system,  Govern- 
ment derives  revenue  from  the  licences  which  it  grants  for  the 
sale  ol  intoxicating  drinks,  one  very  general  effect  of  which  is  that 
the  people  think  tliut  the  Crovornment  directly  encoura<'es  the 
trathc  and  wishes  to  do  so.    However,  GoverAment  itself,  it  is 

^^J^  x"!'^''  ^^/'"""^^^■^  the  licensing  tax  as  havmg  a  repressive 
effect  rather  than  otherwise."— " 
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Qy.  Does  tlio  Govcriiraont  derive  anj 
peomiinry  intereHt  from  tl>e  truffle  in  intDxicnt- 
iug  driuks  iu  the  piirtiuiilur  countrv  iii  which 
you  hftvu  laboured ;  if  so,  what  in  the  effuut  V 

2G93.  "The  Government  sold  the  'abkari'  contract  of  thin 
district  hxst  year  for  £10,000,  and  th  is  year  for  £20,000.  Tlie 
contractors,  who  pay  so  heavily  for  it,  indemnify  tlieniselves  by 
extraordinary  efi'orts  to  increase  the  manufacture  and  consumption. 
The  Brahmin  has  found  a  new,  but  once  preposterous,  field  for  his 
rare  powers  of  ingenuity.". — Bezduddu. 


Qy.  Wliftt  means  would  you  suggest  as 
most  likely  to  prevent  the  spread  of  driuking 
habits  and  drunkenness  ? 

2694.  "  One  step  has  akeady  been  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Sierra  Leone  by  increasing  the  import  duty  on  spirits.  More, 
perhaps,  might  be  done  by  compelling  the  people  who  sell  drink 
in  the  Timneh  country  to  take  out  licences." — Quidh  Coimtn/. 

2695.  "  Should  Europeans  be  induced,  or  retpired  by  lawful 
authority,  to  exchange  other  commodities  for  palm  oil  mstead  of 
spirituous  liquors,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sj)read  of  di-inking 
habits  and  drunkenness  would  most  likely  be  prevented  in  this 
country." — Bonntj. 

2696.  "  In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  present  it  is  difficult 
to  devise  any  practical  remedy.  Temperance  pledges  are  being 
tried,  and  may  serve  for  a  portion  of  the  population  ;  for  others 
nothing  will  answer  but  to  be  kept  without  the  means  of  procuring 
strong  drink,  which  is  not  easy,  except  in  rai'e  eases.  Earnest 
appeals  on  the  subject  addi-essed  to  persons  of  education  and 
influence  may  have  a  salutary  effect  by  putting  them  on  then- 
guard  (on  the  one  hand)  against  inadvertently  encouraging  habits 
of  excess  in  their  more  ignorant  dependants ;  and  (on  the  other 
hand)  by  exciting  them  to  emi)loy  their  advantages  in  efibrts  to 
infuse  amongst  all  surrounding  them,  especially  the  j"ouug,  those 
religious  principles  which  are  the  only  effectual  safeguard." — 
Mauritius. 

2697.  "  If  both  drunkards  and  those  who  sell  the  drink  were 
punished  more  it  would  be  better." — Mdsulijnitum. 

2698.  "  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  di-inking  shops;  a  limit 
to  the  quantity  to  be  supplied  to  a  single  individual,  and  a  heavy 
fine  for  selling  to  one  already  intoxicated." — Hi/dndnid. 

2699.  "  I  should  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  Government  to  do 
much  to  restrain  intemperance.  The  influence  of  European 
missionaries  is,  of  course,  very  great  with  those  of  the  natives, 
especially  Christians,  with  whom  they  arc  connected.  And  many 
do  on  this  very  ground  abstain  from  taking  beer  and  wine,  even 
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Qy.  What  menus  would  you  suggest  us 
most  lik  -ly  to  prcveut  tho  spread  of  ilrinking 
babits  uu  1  dninkemiess  ? 

when  ordered  by  a  doctor.  Europeans,  -wliether  clergy  or  laymen, 
who  recpivo  natives  at  their  tables  would,  I  think,  do  well  to 
refrain  from  offering  such  beverages,  as  is  often  done  from,  perhaps, 
a  false  idea  of  hospitality." — Annnrjmra. 

2700.  "The  only  effectual  but  prospective  means  is  the 
converting  and  restraining  inliuence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The 
next  prospective  human  means  is  to  educate  the  lower  classes, 
and  by  Gospel  means  to  raise  them  to  a  social  and  moral  status. 
As  to  present  means,  temperance  societies,  which  have  been 
successful  to  a  certain  extent  in  Christian  lands,  would  be 
ineft'ectijul  among  unprincipled  men,  who  could  tell  a  barefaced 
he,  and  declare  most  solemnly  that  tiiey  had  spoken  the  truth.  I 
can  see  no  present  means  except,  perhaps,  some  restraining 
legislative  act.  There  is,  however,  much  difficulty  even  in 
seciuring  this." — Awjurpara. 

2701.  "  I  think  the  institution  of  temperance  societies  very 
desirable  for  this  purpose." — Benares. 

2702.  "  Missionaries  have  greatly  earned  for  themselves  the 
compliment  of  the  '  Pioneers  of  Education,'  but  a  still  nobler 
name  can  be  earned  in  this  field.  The  doctrine  of  total  abstinence 
is  congenial  to  the  Hindu  by  habit  a.nd  religion.  Ths  whole 
hosts  of  the  higher  classes  might  be  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
such  a  cause ;  but  how  many  missionaries  can  raise  their  voice 
without  a  fear  of  being  convicted  out  of  their  own  mouth.  The 
cupidity  of  Government  must  take  another  and  less  guilty  form." 
Bezdwada. 


Qy.  Will  you  kin  ilv  BUl)))!y  tlie  committo-j 
with  ouy  iii/ormatioii  you  may  posness  bearing 
on  thfe  bohject  Ixffore  tkbni,  but  not  iucladed  ia 
theM  qn&stloiiH? 

2703.  "That  those  trading  in  the  Eiver  can  trade  as  well 
without  theae  intoxicating  drinks  as  with  them,  if  only  they 
would  be  induced  unanimously  to  give  up  importing  thein  :  for 
the  natives  will  ever  buy  intoxicating  drinks  wherever  they  can 
be  ha.d." — Brass  liiver. 

2704.  "  Native  people  themselves  often  start  the  following 
objection  when  spoken  to  by  us  of  tho  injurious  effect  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  intoxicating  drink's  produces  in  the  constitution,  that 
those  drinks  are  made  Ijy  and  come  from  '  Be-ke  '  (Europeans)  ; 
and  if  they  are  injurious,  why  do  they  themselves  use  them  so 
immoderately,  and  bring  them  so  abundantly  to  this  country  !"— 
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Qy.  Will  joii  kindly  supiily  the  uuiuiiiiltiu; 
with  any  infoiiniition  you  iniiy  posRcsK  bearing 
on  tliu  Hubjcet  buroro  thorn,  but  nut  iuoluiled  iu 
those  qnostious  ?  * 

2705.  "  I  fciir  that  tlie  real  secret  of  the  spread  of  druuken- 
uess  is  in  tlie  fact  that  >  the  Government  does  not  understand 
that  '  righteousness  oxalteth  a  nation.'  A  revenue  must  be 
had,  means  are  employed  to  raise  this  revenue  whicli,  though 
agreeable  to  the  people,  are  fatal  to  the  first  principles  of 
morality,  and  constantly  require  an  outLiy  upon  the  poor  creatures 
ruined  by  spirits,  bang,  and  opium.  With  regard  to  the  spread 
of  intemperance  among  the  educated  classes,  I  may  perhaps  state 
what  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  those  men  who  have  received 
an  English  education,  but  not  English  morality  founded  upon 
Christianity,  usu.illy  think  it  great  to  imitate  the  sins  and  faUiugs 
of  Englishmen,  the  two  chief  of  which  in  this  country  are 
drunkenness  and  fornication." — Hydrtthad. 

270G.  "I  hear  from  a  Brahmm  Pundit  that  drunkenness 
is  spreading  among  the  better  order  of  Hindoos  to  a  great 
extent.  He  has  been  at  entertainments  where  he  was  the  only 
one  that  would  not  drink,  and  has  left  all  the  other  helplesslj- 
drunken.  He  thinks  that  in  this  neighbourhood  three-fourths  of 
the  respectable  natives  (Hindoos)  indulge  in  this  habit.  He  says 
the  general  opinion  among  them  is  that  the  habit  has  been  fostered 
by  the  attempt  to  adopt  English  manners  and  largely  by  doctors 
ordering  beer  and  wine  as  a  tonic." — Ani/urpdra. 

2707.  "In  a  late  official  Report  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Police,  the  following  particulars  appear  : — 

Liquor  and  Intoxicating  Dnig-Shops  in  Calcutta   328 

(Hali-a-million  of  people.) 

Liquor  and  Litoxicating  Drug-Shops  in  Suburbs  ......  27^ 

(One-third  of  a  million  of  people.) 

All  the  lower  ellipses  driulc  to  a  certain  extent,  others  drink  in  their  houses. 
Ten  times  more  Europeans  than  natives  are  found  drunk  and  incapable  in  tlie 
streets  of  Calcutta.  Dacoits  all  drink,  but  not  to  excess.  Common  burglars 
and  petty  tliieves  are  iu  a  constant  state  of  half-stupefaction  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drugs  by  which  theu:  health  is  destroyed." 
— Aiifiiirjitird, 

2708.  ' '  T  believe  tliere  is  less  drunkenness  amongst  Europeans 
in  ih'.i  country  than  in  former  years.  An  officer  who  is  given  to 
drinking  is  liow  no  longer  respected  by  his  brother  officers. 
Ktill  there  ar  :  frequent  instances  of  officers  being  rained  through 
drinking  habits.  I  think  there  is  also  less  amongst  soldiers 
of  the  line  than  formerly.  Drunkenness  is  very  common, 
and  is  sadly  on  the  increase  amongst  the  employes  of  railway 
comjiauiob  '  down  tho  country."    Thoro  is  a  general  impression 
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Qy.  Will  you  kiudly  supply  the  committee 
with  auy  informution  you  may  possess  beai-iug 
on  the  subject  belorc  them,  but  uot  iucludcd  iu 
these  questions  ? 

tliat  intoxiciitioii  is  inoreasiug  amougst  the  natives ;  but  I  am 
told  tliat  wine  and  spirits  are  now  used  where  in  former  years 
'  oi)ium,'  '  bang  '  and  other  intoxicating  drugs  would  have  been 
used.  " — Peshuwur. 

2709.  "  The  pohce  are  very  venal,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  bad  specimens  themselves.  Very  loose  ideas  prevail,  even 
among  Chi-istian  missionaries,  of  the  value  of  temperance,  and 
with  these  an  almost  utter  neglect  of  the  subject  amongst  then* 
converts.  Christian  converts  and  clergymen  are  seen  using 
hquors  which  they  never  used  at  all  before.  In  Masulipatam 
great  drunkenness  prevails.  In  ancient  times  there  used  to  be 
water  sheds  at  which  thhsty  travellers  and  people  of  the  town 
drank.  None  of  these  exist  now.  The  Hindus  have  not  even  the 
alternative  of  di-inking  cofiee  or  tea." — Bezdwada. 

2710.  "  "When  I  came  to  China  I  was  told  again  and  again 
that  I  could  not  live  without  wine  and  beer.  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  I  have  proved  that  this  is  not  true.  I  have  been  in  the 
country  more  than  three  years,  during  which  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  severe  illness  shortly  after  landing,  I  have  never 
been  better  in  my  life.  There  are  seven  missionaries  in  this 
inland  city,  only  one  of  whom  takes  beer  habitually.  The 
missionaries'  wives  are  also  generally  abstainers,  and  with  the 
best  results.  Most  of  the  foreigners  at  the  treaty  ports  almost 
live  on  intoxicating  drinks.  In  Shanghai  people  say  you  must 
di-ink  stimulants  in  order  to  stand  the  great  heat.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  studied  Chinese  aU  the  summer  and  drank  only  water." 
Hnihjcliou'.  ' 

2711.  "I  have  observed  that  almost  all  the  Tiu-kish  officials 
whom  I  learnt  to  know,  and  also  many  officers  of  the  army,  all 
of  whom  profess  to  be  Moslems,  are  iu  the  habit  of  drinking 
intoxicating  drinks.  No  doubt  thut  evil  is  spreading  everywhere, 
and  especially  amongst  the  Turks ;  has  its  source  at  Constantinople, 
and  will  help  very  much  to  rum  the  Turkish  Empire."— .Y«?«rf(/t, 
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SECTION  II. 
THE  DKINK  TRAFFIC  AND  CRBIE. 

The  Chief  Constable  of  Blackburn  (Mr.  Jos.  Potts)  in  liis 
report  for  1871,  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  crime,  and  to  the 
drink  traffic  as  a  conducing  cause  thereof,  remarks  that  "tlie 
increase  may,  to  a  most  materiiil  extent,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  operative  classes,  that  is  to  say, 
increased  earnings,  and  to  some  moderate  extent  to  the  increase 
of  population  ;  but,  on  comparing  the  year  (1.S71)  now  ended  with 
the  year  1863,  the  total  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  was 
2,076,  whereas  during  the  current  year  the  number  was  4,231, 
being  more  than  double,  or  an  increase  of  cent  per  cent.  This 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  population,  as  the 
population  in  that  year  would' be  about  65,000,  and  now  76,000 — 
an  increase  of  population  of  about  11,000  in  eight  years  ;  and  as 
the  number  of  persons  jiroceeded  against  for  drunkenness  in  1863 
was  582,  little  more  than  half  of  this  year's  (1871)  drunkenness, 
and  that  the  other  offences  were  in  like  manner  one  half  only  of 
the  present  year's  ;  and  from  the  practical  knowledge  obtained 
from  observation  and  figures,  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement 
to  make  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  crimes  and  offences  are 
traceable  to  having  been  caused  by  di'uukenness,  direct  or  indirect; 
and  that,  as  shown,  the  habit  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
increased  population  justifies,  the  painful  conclusion  is  that  the 
present  manner  of  dealing  with  drunkenness  is  insufficient  to 
check  and  suppress  crimes  and  offences,  which  in  this  borough 
have  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years." 


DIMINUTION  OF  CRIME  IN  THE  LUTON  DIVISION. 

At  the  Bedfordshire  Michaelmas  Sessions,  1871,  Col.  Ames 
(chairman)  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  court  made  at  the 
previous  quarter  sessions  respecting  the  ineans  adopted  by  the 
Luton  Bench  in  diminishing  crime,  read  a  highly  interesting 
report. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  decrease  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  io  the 
reduction  of  a  number  of  the  lowest  PubUc-Houses.  Great  power  has  been 
given  to  the  magistrates  in  this  direction:  1st.  For  a  inibUcau  to  allow  thieves 
or  reputed  thieves  to  assemble  in  any  house,  in  itself  .'subjects  him  to  a  penalty 
and  the  forfeiture  of  his  licence ;  2nd.  The  licence  may  bo  refused  on  that 
account  without  conviction;    3rd.   The   licence  may    lie  refu.sed   on  the 


ni7 

groaud  of  the  personal  character  of  the  applicants,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
the  onus  Ues  on  the  applicant  to  produce  satisfactory  testimonials,  which  are 
in  every  instance  tested  by  the  police.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  transfer  days,  on  which,  rather  than  on  the  regular  heeusing  days, 
improper  characters  creep  in.  For  these  reasons,  the  magistrates  have  with- 
drawn the  licences  from  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Thus,  a  large 
number  of  houses  which  were  {he  nurseries  as  well  as  the  homes  of  crimes, 
places  where  victims  and  houses  to  be  attacked  were  watched  previous  to  the 
crime,  and  where  the  booty  was  disposed  of  when  it  was  perpetrated,  are  gone, 
and  concerted  crime  is  almost  at  an  end.  More  than  this,  the  criminal  life  is 
rendered  inex,"ressibly  odious.  The  Public-House  is  the  criminal's  one  idea  of 
happiness:  for  its  pleasures  he  has  probably  sacrificed  all  honest  industry; 
that  gone,  driven  fiom  any  Public- House  into  which  he  may  enter,  a  paj  iah 
among  his  fellows,  be  loathes  his  life,  and  others  dread  it,  and  his  own  object 
is  to  retrace  his  steps,  or  go  into  a  new  neighbourhood  where  he  is  not  known. 
Thus,  of  300  criminals,  the  magis^trates  are  assured  that  100  have  gone  to 
honest  labour  and  are  prospering ;  50  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
remaining  half  it  may  be  said  that  tbey  are  not  living  on  the  proceeds  of  crime, 
for  none  of  any  consequence  is  reported. 


Cbiiiixal  Statistics  Exteacted  from  Bedfoed  Couxty  Prison  Returns. 


Committals  for  Year 

Petty  Sessional  Divisions. 

Census, 
1801. 

ending  29th  Sept. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1869. 

1871. 

1G970 

85 

59 

0 

26 

Bedford   

18080 

59 

67 

8 

0 

13412 

95 

79 

0 

16 

25584 

118 

74 

0 

44 

12480 

30 

19 

0 

11 

23839 

257 

73 

0 

184 

8753 

69 

53 

0 

16 

11682 

112 

76 

0 

36 

Dunstable  Borough  .... 

6000 

17 

22 

5 

0 

Total  :  

842 

1 

522 

IB 

333 
LesslS 

Nett  Decrease   320 


From  the  above  .statistics  it  appears  that  in  the  Luton  Division 
the  number  of  committals  has  boon  reclucofl  from  257  in  the  year 
ending  September  2Uth,  18G9,  to  73  in  tlie  year  ending  September, 
1871.  At  tlie  former  period  there  were"'22G  Beer  and  Public- 
Houses  m  tbe  district,  at  the  latter  188,  one  having  been  oneued 
and  39  closed,  ^ 
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to  drinking  liabilsaud  asso- 
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do  these  militate  against  the 
reforiLiatiou  of  criminals  on 
tie  ir  release  ? 
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(t 
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41 

4 
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90  "   

t( 
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One-third  directly  .... 

Thrce-foinths. 
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Nearly  all. 
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80 
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11 
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93 
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SECTION  m. 
THE  PENALTIES  FOR  DEUNKENNESS. 


"  Witli  regard  to  the  disheartening  figures  relating  to 
drunkenness,"  says  Captain  Fenwick,  of  Chester,  in  his  Report 
for  1871,  "  even  that  phase  of  drunkenness  with  which  the 
pohce  have  to  deal,  namely,  when  to  intoxication  is  added 
disorder  in  the  streets,  something  more  than  '  five  shillings  and 
costs,'  or  the  forfeiture  of  a  night's  liherty  occasionally  is  wanted. 
If  di-imkenness  is  a  vice ;  if  it  leads  to  pauperism,  lunacy,  and 
crime ;  if  it  creates  indescribable  wretchedness  and  misery,  the 
remedy  will  be  found,  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  in  a  police  force, 
however  efl&cient,  but  with  the  people  themselves." 

"  The  numerous  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  seriously 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  those  duties  pertaining  to  the 
protection  of  property  and  the  detection  of  criminal  offenders." — 
Chief  Constable  of  Rochdale,  1871. 

"  The  pohce  of  this  borough  are  not  allowed  to  excuse 
di'unken  men  taken  to  the  station  on  their  becoming  sober, 
which,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  done  in  some  places.  I 
consider  such  a  course  an  assumption  of  power  which  alone 
belongs  to  the  magistrates,  and,  besides,  such  conduct  is  likely  to 
mislead." — Chief  Constable  of  Newcnstle-on-Tijne,  1872. 


Table  6.— The  FOLLOWING  Table  shows  how  Convictions  foe  Drunkenness 
OB  for  being  "Drunk  and  Disorderlt"  are  usually  dealt  with  in 

DIFFERENT  PLACES. 
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92 
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0 

13 

67 
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15 
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0 
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1 

3 
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1744 
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0 
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0 

0 
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32 

093 
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0 
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MANCHESTEK. 

For  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  continued  decrease 
in  the  number  of  reports  made  by  the  poUce  against  Pubhc- 
Houses  and  Beer-Houses.  The  number  of  reports  have  diminished 
from  1,010  to  281 ;  selhng  (h'ink  during  divine  service  on  Sundays 
from  238  to  45 ;  and  permitting  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct 
from  178  to  48.  The  number  of  those  houses  entirely  closed  on 
Sundays  is  164,  being  an  increase  of  31  over  last  year. 


Table  7. — Compabative  Table  of  Offences  eepokted  against  Public-Hodses 
AND  Beer-Shops  in  Manchester  during  the  past  ten  tears,  with 
THE  Decisions  of  the  Magistrates  and  the  Penalties  imposed. 
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1872 

474 
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0 

42 

1871 
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35 
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0 

32 

1870 

476 

50 

13 

37 

43 

12 

6 
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1869 
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83 

51 
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11 
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0 

Licensed 

1868 
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83 

39 
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0 

Victuallers. " 

1867 
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72 
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74 

65 

9 

86 
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74 

63 

11 
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0 
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1873 
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146 

66 

256 

11 

0 
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80 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  WINE  AND  BEEE-HOUSE  ACT  OF  1869. 


In  liis  report  for  1870,  Major  Greig  (chief-constable  of 
Liverpool)  observed : — 

The  police  informations  against  Public-Houses  are  somewhat  diminished ; 
those  against  Beer-Houses  have  fallen  from  563  last  year  to  121  this  year, 
showing  so  far  the  good  results  of  the  Wiae  and  Beer-House  Act  of  1869,  which 
act  conferred  upon  the  justices  the  power  to  grant  certificates  for  licences  to 
seU  beer.  The  change  in  the  law  has  produced  a  new  class  of  unlicensed 
houses.  Many  of  the  beer  sellers  having  boen  refused  a  renewal  of  their 
licences,  owing  to  misconduct,  continued  to  carry  on  the  sale  of  beer,  more 
particularly  during  prohibited  hours  on  Sunday,  and  the  police,  having  no 
authority  to  enter  their  premises,  were  set  at  defiance.  The  examples  of  these 
persons  was  quickly  followed  by  others,  and  this  system  of  illicit  trading  had 
become  a  very  serious  evil,  there  being  not  fewer  than  145  of  such  houses 
known  to  the  poUce.  The  15th  clause  of  the  Amended  Wine  and  Beer-House 
Act  of  1869  (July  14,  1870)  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  removed  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  police  laboured.  By  this  clause  the  justices  may,  on 
reasonable  grounds,  grant  warrants  for  the  search  and  seizure  of  ale,  &c.,  upon 
unlicensed  premises.  Since  the  7th  August,  and  up  to  the  date  of  this  report 
(Sept.  29th),  210  warrants  have  been  granted,  and  large  quantities  of  ale 
and  porter  have  been  seized,  and  sold  in  confirmity  with  the  act.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  express  power  is  given  to  seU  the  baixels  or  other  vessels  in 
which  the  ale,  &c.,  is  contained,  for  they  are  of  value,  and  their  forfeiture  would 
be  verj-  likely  to  deter  small  brewers  and  others  from  supplying  ale  to  such 
persons. 

Eeferring  to  the  same  subject  in  his  Report  for  1871,  Major 
Greig  remarks  : — 

The  Amended  Wine  and  Beer-House  Act  of  1869  (July  14th,  1870)  has 
worked  well.  The  power  given  to  the  justices  to  grant  warrants  to  search  for 
and  seize  ale  on  unlicensed  premises,  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing 
the  illicit  trade,  of  which  I  spoke  last  year  as  likely  to  become  a  serious  evil. 
Owing  to  the  seizures  made,  and  the  heavy  fines  imposed  by  the  justices,  few 
of  such  houses  now  exist.  During  the  year  036  warrants  have  been  obtained 
against  suspected  houses,  and  large  quantities  of  ale,  beer,  and  spirits  havo 
been  seized,  all  of  which  have  been  sold  under  orders  from  the  justices.  The 
number  of  Beer-Houses  at  present  in  the  borough  is  432 ;  previous  to  the 
Licensing  Session  of  1809,  there  were  845.  I  again  express  my  regret  that  no 
p^jwer  is  giv  m  to  8«ll  the  barrels  or  other  vessels  in  which  the  ale  is  ooataiued, 
fox  they  are  o{  more  value  than  their  conlonts. 


The  Report  (1870)  of  the  Chief-coustaLle  of  Halifax  states 
that : — 

The  Wiue  and  Beer-Houses  Act  of  1809  has  worked  beneficially  since  the 
act  came  into  operation.  Many  of  the  Beer-Houses  in  this  town  have  been 
much  bettor  conducted.  Still  there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement  as 
regards  the  management  both  of  Beer-Houses  and  Hotels,  the  law  by  which 
they  are,  or  rather  by  which  they  ought  to  be  governed,  is  but  very  imperfectly 
carried  out. 

Oq  the  same  subject,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Ashton-uuder- 
Lyne,  in  his  Report  for  1870,  says  : — 

The  general  conduct  of  Inns  and  Beer-Houses  is  much  improved  since  the 
New  Beer  Act  came  into  operation,  as  the  character  of  the  applicant,  as  required 
by  the  act,  is  strictly  investigated  before  granting  certificate. 

The  Report  for  1871  further  remarks  : — 

That  compared  with  last  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  four  convictions 
against  licensed  victuallers,  and  of  ten  against  beersellers  of  informations  laid, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  working  of  the  New  Beer  Act.  The  magistrates 
having  shown  theu-  determination  to  suppress  disorderly  houses,  it  has  had  a 
beneficial  eliect,  causing  the  innkeepers  and  the  beersellers  to  act  more  in 
accordance  with  the  tenor  of  theii'  licences. 

The  Chief  Constable  of  Bradford,  in  his  Report  for  1870, 
says : — 

One  important  result  of  placing  Beer-House  licences  under  the  control  of 
the  magistrates  is  now  manifest.  The  proprietors  are  extremely  careful  to 
avoid  being  reported  by  the  police,  and,  consequentlj',  their  houses  are  far 
more  orderly  than  heretofore. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  Report  made  by  the 
Chief  Constable  of  Oldham  to  the  magistrates  at  the  Licensing 
Sessions  on  the  22nd  August,  1872  : — 

It  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  bench,  as  it  is  to  myself,  to  find 
that,  concurrent  with  the  passing  of  the  "  Wiue  and  Beer-Houses  Act,  1869," 
the  percentage  of  convictions  against  innkeepers  has  been  gradually  decreasing. 

In  1869  it  was  11.3  per  cent 
In  1870       „  8.7 
In  1871       „  5.8 
In  1872      „  2.9 

which  is  the  smallest  per  centage  of  convictions  on  record.  With  respect  to 
beersellers,  the  per  centage  of  convictions  was  in 

1869    15.8 

1870    7.5 

1871    7.8 

1872    2.1. 

which  is  also  the  lowest  per  centago  of  convictions  recorded. 
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SECTION  V. 
THE  NEW  LICENSING  ACT. 


The  Cliief  Constable  of  Leeds  (Captain  Wetlierell),  in  bis 
Eeport  for  1872,  says,  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  act : — 

Drunkenness  in  the  streets  after  eleven  p.m.  has  certainly  diminished,  and 
better  order  has  consequently  been  maintained.  This  must  be  felt  by  all 
persons  residing  ia  pubUc  thoroughfares. 

I  cannot  omit  stating  that  the  Licensing  Act  has  been  accepted  by  the 

Licensed  Victuallers  and  others  in  a  very  proper  spiiit  I  hope 

that  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Uquor  will  find  that  it  is 
for  their  benefit  to  close  theii-  houses  at  eleven  p.m.,  and  that  the  powers  given 
to  the  authorities  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  good  rule  and  order  wUl  com- 
pensate for  the  curtailment  of  the  hours  during  which  such  houses  are  allowed 
to  be  open,  and  that  by  this  regulation  they  will  be  less  subject  to  the  penal 
consequences  of  the  act." 

Captain  Fenwick  (Chief  Constable  of  Chester),  in  his  Report 
(October  22ncl)  for  1872,  says  :— 

The  third  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the  New  Licensing  Act.  It  has 
been  so  short  a  time  in  operation  that  I  cannot,  of  course,  give  figures  to  prove 
its  working  except  that  from  the  date  when  it  came  into  operation  (August  14) 
to  the  29th  of  September,  no  perceptible  decrease  had  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  drunken  cases  brought  before  the  bench.  Indeed,  the  numbers  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  previous  years  were  almost  identically  the 
same  as  those  for  the  present  year. 

From  August  14th  to  29th  September,  1870    78. 

1871    76. 

1872    74. 

I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  the  further  shortening  of  the  hours  when 
intojdoating  liquor  may  legally  be  sold  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the 

Ist  of  November  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Act  will  prove  beneficial. 

Leaving  out  altogether  the  severe  penalties  for  permitting  drunkenness,  the 
mere  curtailment  of  the  hours  will  effect  an  improvement.  It  has  been  proved 
by  impartial  official  statistics  that  drunkenness  increases  or  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  facilities  for  obtaining  drink.  One  gratifying  feature  has 
already  shown  itself  under  the  New  Act,  namely,  the  orderly  state  of  the  streets 
at  any  time,  atid  the  total  absence  of  disorder  soon  after  eleven  p.m.  These 
changes  in  the  law,  it  will  be  seen,  confer  enlarged  powers  upon  the  police,  and, 
I  think,  ju.stify  me  in  saying  that  properly  carried  out,  in  Bi)irit  as  well  aa 
letter,  will  in  a  few  years  effect  a  great  change. 
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Writing  more  recently  on  tlie  Bame  subject,  Captain  Fenwick 
says : — 

Pour  months'  additional  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  places  the 
question  beyond  doubt.    The  Act  is  most  beneficial. 

The  Report  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(S.  J.  Nicholls),  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  New  Act, 
states  that: — 

The  town  generally  has  become  orderly  and  quiet  at  a  much  earlier  hour 
of  the  night,  and,  in  consequence,  the  police  have  a  much  better  opportunity  of 
protecting  property  on  their  respective  beats.  "I  cannot  but  hope,  says  the 
Chief  Constable,  that  if  the  Act  is  reasonably  and  impartially  dealt  with,  great 
improvements  on  the  previous  existing  state  of  affairs  will  be  realised." 

The  Chief  Constable  of  Blackburn  (Mr.  Potts),  in  his  Report 
for  1872,  in  reference  to  the  satisfactory  decrease  of  413  cases  of 
crime  in  the  past  year,  with  an  increased  population  of  about 
1,300,  as  showing  an  improved  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
says : — 

In  my  opinion  such  decrease  is  to  a  great  extent  attributable  to  the  very 
proper  restrictions  exercised  by  the  law  on  the  intoxicating  liquor  trade,  and 
especially  to  the  hours  of  closing  the  licensed  houses.  The  "One  o'Clock 
Closing  Movement "  effected  a  great  benefit  on  a  limited  class  of  persons,  and 
the  present  closing  according  to  the  "Licensing  Act,  1872,"  has,  beyond  any 
doubt,  produced  a  great  improvement  in  the  peace  and  order  of  this  town,  and 
I  beheve  it  will  continue  so  to  do,  until  the  order  to  extend  the  hours  to  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  nights  takes  effect,  when  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  hour 
from  eleven  to  twelve,  being  the  very  hour  of  all  others  the  most  abundant  in 
producing  drunkenness  and  crime  when  the  Ucensed  houses  are  open,  the  good 
already  effected  will  be  neutralised. 

The  Tables  given  below,  though  not  so  elaborate  as  might  be 
desired,  owing  to  the  short  time  the  Act  has  been  in  ojieration, 
may  be  found  useful.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  conclusively  prove  the  soundness  of  the  opinions  of  Chief 
Constables  quoted  above. 
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Table  8. — Operation  of  the  New  Licensing  Act. 
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SECTION  VI. 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  WITHDRAWING  INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS  IN  WORKHOUSES,  &c. 

A  corresiDondent  suggests  that  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Report  presented  (Novemher  1st,  1871)  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  West  Derby  guardians  "to  inquire  into  the  use 
of  stimulants  in  the  workhouse  of  the  union,"  may  be  interesting, 
as  showing  the  great  difference  that  exists  in  this  respect  in 
various  workhouses. 

After  some  preliminary  observations,  the  committee  say  : — 

In  the  outset  of  our  labom-s,  we  felt  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  how  we 
stood  on  a  comparison  with  other  unions  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of 
stimulants  used.  To  this  we  felt  must  be  added  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
parative effects  of  a  greater  or  less  consumption,  as  far  as  these  also  could  be 
ascertained.  The  effect  upon  the  death-rate  was,  of  coui'se,  the  main  question. 
In  pursuance  of  this  object,  we  dii'ected  that  returns  should  be  gathered  from 
about  twenty  of  the  largest  parishes  and  unions  in  the  kingdom.  These 
returns  we  have  carefully  tabulated  and  carried  out,  and  now  respectfully 
present  them  for  your  consideration.  That  our  own  union  should  occupy  so 
unfavourable  a  position  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  concerned.  We 
should  gladly  have  been  spared  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  adding  the  con- 
cluding line  on  the  Ust,  but  we  were  impelled  to  it  by  the  consideration  that, 
although  smallpox  had  gi-eatly  abated  during  the  last  quarter,  our  drink  bills  at 
Mni  Eoad  had  actually  increased.  Under  the  new  medical  regime,  we  trust  it 
may  act  only  as  a  dark  background  to  a  bright  future.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
from  the  evidence  now  produced  than  that  the  path  of  retrenchment  is  the 
path  of  safety  and  wisdom.  We  lay  before  you  a  return  of  the  entries  from  the 
medical  reUef  book  at  Walton  for  the  last  three  months.  From  it  we  gather 
that  to  the  male  side  of  the  hospital,  under  one  medical  officer,  with  an  average 
of  118  patients,  there  were  issued,  during  the  quarter  ending  September,  1871, 

.3,037  piats  of  ale  and  porter, 
2,893  glasses  of  wine,  and 
G,524  glasses  of  ardent  spirits, 

which  gives  half-a-pint  of  ale  or  porter  to  every  other  patient,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  glass  of  wine  or  spmts  to  every  patient  every  day.  The  deaths  on 
this  side  of  the  house  were  twenty-five. 

To  the  female  side  of  the  hospital,  under  another  medical  officer,  averaging 
154  patients,  there  were  issued — 

1,960  pints  of  ale  and  porter, 

1,014  glasses  of  wine,  and 

1,G33  glasses  of  ardent  spirits, 


Riving  abont  half-a-pint  of  ale  or  porter  to  every  fourth  patient/and  a  gbiBS  of 
wino  or  spirits  to  every  sixth  patieut  each  day.  The  deaths  ou  this  side  of  the 
house  were  sixteen,  less  than  cue  half  of  the  male  side  in  proportion  to  the 
population. 

To  the  insane  wards,  with  abont  an  equal  issue  of  wine  and  beer,  .'-;04 
glasses  of  spirits  went  to  the  male  side,  and  only  44  glasses  to  the  female  si(:^— 
the  average  inmates  being :  males,  61 ;  females,  64.  From  the  testimony  of 
the  highest  medical  authorities,  and  from  our  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
we  gravely  doubt  whether  intoxicants  of  any  kind  should  be  given  to  idiots  and 
imbeciles. 

In  the  giving  of  out-door  rehef  we  meet  with  the  same  anomaly.  In  one 
district,  our  medical  officer  gives  stimulants  to  the  amount  of  £56 ;  in  another 
district,  equally  large  or  larger,  £9  worth  suffices  for  the  year.  The  fearful 
epidemic  we  passed  through  might  well  account  for  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  death-rate  while  it  lasted ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  should  have  caused  an 
addition  to  tjie  rates  of  £1,130  for  mere  stimulants,  still  less  that  it  should 
saddle  us  with  a  permanent  additional  cost.  With  these  facts  before  us,  and 
with  the  returns  so  decidedly  testifying  in  favour  of  non-alcohohc  treatment 
whenever  it  can  be  reached,  we  feel  we  should  be  utterly  wanting  in  our  duty  if 
we  failed  to  point  out  the  great  desu'ability  in  all  futui-e  appointments  of 
choosing  the  medical  officers  of  the  union  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  would 
undertake  to  administer  alcohoUc  liquors  with  the  same  care  that  they  do  all 
other  medicines  of  a  poisonous  natui-e. 

There  is  still  another  source  of  expenditure  requiring  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  guardians.  We  refer  to  the  consumption  of  ale  and  porter. 
These  cost  us  no  less  than  £990  for  the  year  ending  September,  1871.  But  a 
small  portion  of  this  quantity  goes  iato  the  sick  wards.  At  Walton  they  are 
using  about  £140  worth  of  these  stimulants  yearly,  and  it  we  allow  the  same 
amount  for  the  sick  at  Mill  Eoad,  if  will  be  seen  that  we  have  spent  about  £700 
on  our  officers  and  inmates  during  the  year.  The  supply  of  alo  and  porter  to 
able-bodied  paupers,  we  tliink,  should  be  discontinued  as  far  as  practicable ; 
first,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  quite  an  exceptional  usage  in  Poor-law  Unions, 
condemned,  moreover,  by  the  Government  orders ;  then,  on  the  ground  of  its 
impolicy,  as  tending  to  keep  aUve  the  taste  for  drink  in  those  who,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  impoverished  and  ruined  by  its  use  ;  and  then,  in  any 
case,  on  the  ground  that,  after  giving  the  pauper  a  full  and  proper  supply  of 
good  nourishing  food,  we  should  require  no  labour  from  him  beyond  what  his 
natural  strength,  unaided  by  stimulants,  will  enable  him  to  perform. 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  ale  and  porter  to  nurses  and  others  officers, 
we  strongly  recommend  that  a  money  equivalent  be  gi-anted  in  place  of  the 
daily  allowance  to  such  officers  as  may  be  inclined  to  accept  it. 

The  following  is  the  return  from  twenty-two  unions  and  parishes  of  the 
consumption  of  stimulants  in  their  respective  workhouses,  showing  the  total 
population,  the  yearly  cost  of  stimulants  per  head,  and  the  death-rate  ou  an 
average  of  two  years  : — 
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Table  11. 


PARISHES  AND  T3NI0NS. 
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